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he Pleasant Business o 


Buying a Grafonola 


Go to the store where Columbia Grafonolas are 
sold. Walk in. Columbia sales people know how 
to treat the man or his wife who would like to do a 
lot of looking and listening before they begin to 
buy. Look over the catalog of records. Pick out 
what you want. The records will be brought and 
played. Then play some yourself. Take this 
sensible way of getting acquainted with the 
Grafonola. Compare it with other instruments. 
In direct comparison the Columbia Grafonola 
always appears at its best. 
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What the 


UST before the close of the Second 
Liberty Loan a Canadian lieutenant 

of artillery convalescing from a 
wound received at Vimy told an 
American audience a story that empha- 
sized by comparison how pitifully small 
are our sacrifices in support of our govern- 
ment. The Germans had set out to de- 
stroy the British artillery. Hours of 
heavy shelling were followed by a gas 
barrage. In the midst of this, S. O. S. 
rockets began to go up all along the front 
line, where the infantry, expecting an 
attack, were calling for aid. Of a gun- 
detachment the layer and the fuse-setter 
can not work accurately in gas helmets. 
If the infantry were to be saved, two men 
from each gun must sacrifice themselves. 
Instantly, without waiting for orders, 
these men flung aside their helmets, and 
the guns opened up. In about twenty 
minutes the unmasked men were dragged 
out of the gun-pits choking 
or in convulsions, and two 
more took their places. For 
about two hours this exhi- 
bition of splendid, calculated 
sacrifice went on, and the 
reason given by the gunners 
was that they could not let 
their pals in the trenches 
down. ‘Don’t you let us 
down,” the speaker pleaded, 
and any one who had not 
given to the limit of his or 
her ability, who was not 
prepared to sacrifice some 
comforts, some luxuries, for 
the boys “‘out there,” must 
have felt heartily ashamed. 
We are almost at the be- 
ginning of the Third Loan. 
The amount asked for is so 
stupendous that one is in- 
clined to say that it can 
not possibly be raised and 
there’s no use in trying to 
raise it. Such a feeling is 
not born of faith nor of a 
vision of the great hosts of 
American men and women 
streaming in endless files 
to the altar of freedom, 
there to lay down their 
money, each to the limit of 
his ability. When this possibility becomes 
a reality, the government will be able to 
raise any sum it asks for. In the mean- 
time it must raise this sum, and because 
some of us do not yet realize the importance 
of the loan the rest of us will have to work 
a little harder, sacrifice a little more, exercise 
greater care in our spending. This is espe- 
cially true of women, to whom the govern- 
ment is turning more and more for help. 
They are expected to buy and sell Liberty 
Bonds in increasing numbers. But they 
must do more in order to be able to do this. 
They must do without some things they 
have been accustomed to all their lives. 
Money spent on luxuries may take from the 
government labor and materials needed for 
our soldiers and sailors. Buying things we do 
not need may aid the enemy, by lessening 
our national capacity to equip our armies. 
Business must go on, of course, though not 
quite as usual, for we have been spend- 
thrifts; but along all sane lines it must 
be encouraged. If we spend our capital, 
we have nothing left; savings and earn- 
ings are the only safe sources for our loans. 
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Germany. 
explain for us just what it all means. 
we have a splendid article on the women of Japan 
which we shall print next month. 
several weeks in the Flowery Kingdom, and the things 
she saw and heard there moved her to write a soul- 
stirring message to the women of America. 
sure that no one will deliberately miss 


Eaetor 


A Word to Poets 


RIDAY evening, April 19, 1912, the 
following appeared in a New York 
paper: 


ALWAYS IN GOOD HUMOR 


THE FOOL 
The Fool did on his motley 

And sighed, as who would say: 
“Tf all but me be sobbing, 

Why then must I be gay? 


“Tf all the world be weeping, 
And very life seem wrong, 
Why is it mine to fashion 
A whimsy and a song? 


“Pray, why must I be merry?” 
—But came no answering word. 

For that the world was weeping 
And none the Fool had heard. 


Roig. A; 


Women of the Future 


Our last word concerning Miss Doty came from 
Petrograd. She arrived there in the first days of the 
Bolshevik uprising, when the weak-kneed Kerensky 
was being swept from power. 
through the exciting days that followed—presumably 
she did, for a Christmas cable was sent from there— 
she will have a wonderful story to tell when she reaches 
an orderly country again. 
find out what the people are thinking about in the 
war countries, particularly Russia, which, at the time 
she left, was a great, hopeful land. 
are thinking of today is more than we can fathom, for 
they seem to be planning to turn their country over to 
We feel sure that Miss Doty will be able to 
In the meantime 


Miss Doty’s First Article 


The Titanic had gone down five days 
before; the tragedy had stunned the 
world. The poet, whose task was to make 
merry for light hearts, knew that in that 
week no hearts were light, and so he 
fashioned a_ heart-breaking song. All 
about us now are the breakirg hearts of 
the world’s greatest tragedy. Sorrow has 
been piled on sorrow until one wonders 
whether the heart of man will ever again 
be light and free, singing songs of un- 
alloyed lightness. We all feel it, but most 
no doubt those sensitive ones who have 
the gift of song. These are still singing, 
but war makes up the burden of their 
themes. Complaint has been made that 
the poetry in Goop HousEKEEPING is too 
gloomy. We can’t help it—unless we 
drop poetry altogether, for ninety-five 
percent of the poems submitted are di- 
rectly due to the war, and the other five 
percent are light things not worth printing. 
Isn’t that apt to be the case with things 
that are out of tune with the spirit of the 
times? Aren’t those things best that in- 
terpret the great surge of the human 


Has 


If she stayed there 


Her commission was to 


What the Russians 


Miss Doty spent 


We are 


to Saw 


soul—and can one deny that today the 
war in some of its grim aspects touches 
every living heart? Why, then, should 
we not expect poets to strike the minor 
key? But they should try to lighten the 
load for the rest of us, you say?— 
Soften the knuckles of war’s cruel fist, 
Forget the cruel facts that we all know exis : 
as an office rhymester puts it? Well, 
there is no reason why any of us should 
pull a long face, and perhaps the poets 
are going too far. At any rate, here is a tip 
for them if they want the public to con- 
tinue to appreciate their wares. We shall 
continue to search for good poetry of good 
cheer—but for pity’s sake don’t tell every 
poet you see to send us something jolly, 
Poetry must ring true. 
Pass It Along 
NCLE SAM is following the light 
wherever he sees it, even in matters 
that to the average person 
seem unimportant. But the 
average person can slop 
along at his job and take 
chances with his efficiency, 
while just now Uncle Sam 
is engaged in a work that 
calls for careful attention 
to the slightest detail. So 
he has issued an order that 
at soda fountains in or near 
the training camps the 
glasses must be sterilized or 
paper or paraffin cups be 
used. Why? Because the 
drinking-cup is one of the 
most assiduous carriers of 
disease germs known to 
science. One soda-water 
glass that had been care- 
lessly washed was _ passing 
from mouth to mouth more 
than 20,000 decaying human 
cells and bits of dead skin, 
and one of these cells had 
a population of 150 disease 
germs. The total germ pop- 
ulation of the glass, estimated 
at 3,000,000, represented a 
dozen serious diseases. Sev- 
eral states have legislated 
against this menace, and 
many cities have taken in- 
dependent action. Why should author- 
ities generally be so considerate of the 
purveyors of drinks and so careless of 
the health of the people? Every man 
who makes a business of purveying things 
to be drunk in a public place should be 
compelled to safeguard the health of his 
patrons. Compulsion is the only thing 
that will insure success, and compulsion 
should be applied all along the line. 


Finally 


O all the helpful things you have 
been doing and add tothem. Knit— 


the Red Cross says to; save coal by 
using it carefully, not hoarding it; save 
food by using the kinds that can’t be 
shipped to our Allies; safeguard the 
children by giving them plenty to eat and 
wear; be thrifty, buying what you need 
and nothing more; don’t knock, don’t 
worry, don’t fail to do yout best when- 
ever a chance comes to do a bit. Do all 
these things, and unto us shall be the 
victory. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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HE sittings for Miss Pal- TI 


mer’s portrait began imme- 

diately. She wore the brief 

little robe of Indian blue, 
which melted into the dark blue 
draperies behind her, and her hands 
and throat weré bare of jewels. 
Sidney showed an_ unexpected 
enthusiasm for his subject. He 
painted her sitting carelessly on the 
edge of a dark, polished table, and 
looking downward at a bowl of 
goldfish; the green and yellow and 
silver lights in the water were the 
only bright spots in the picture. 
Beatrice looked awkward, childish, 
and charming. 

Other débutantes, coming into 
the studio, studied these details 
in silence. But the Palmer heiress 
was rapidly gaining ground. Patricia 


heard comments: “I had Roberta nag 


painted in her Russian furs really 
to please the child!” Mrs. Throck- 
morton said. ‘‘Grandma asked 
me to wear my wedding pearls in 
my picture,” Christine observed, 
apropos of nothing, in a rather discon- 
tented tone. ‘Beatrice is an indepen- 
dent!” Patricia had the pleasure of assuring 
them. But, to herself she sometimes found 
herself adding, with surprising and new 
contempt, Alice’s immortal summary, 
“You’re nothing but a pack of cards!” 

One afternoon, when Beatrice, chaper- 
oned by an elderly English maid, was 
posing, Patricia paid four calls. 

She went first to the old-fashioned, 
comfortable home of the Anthony Pages. 
It was an immense bay-windowed house, 
painted dark gray, with some scrolls and 
ornaments in mill-work about the high 
windows, but an effect of solidity and 
dignity nevertheless. It had given a 
congressman and a senator to the nation, 
in the sixty years when Pages, Pells, and 
Bishops had moved through its great 
halls, and its atmosphere was assured, 
proud, unassailable. An iron filigree fence 
and high shrubs shut it from the street, 
and were reflected in the plate glass of the 
lower windows. 

Patricia went familiarly through the enor- 
mous square hall, past big, open folding 
doors that showed tremendous rooms 
furnished with all the cumbersome, great 
furnishings of the Victorian era. Mrs. 
Page’s own sitting-room was upstairs, and 
here the girl found her, beside the splendid 
bed of coals that glowed behind the 
polished steel rods of the grate. 

“Pat, you angel!” said the hostess, hold- 
ing out a warm, smooth hand, “take off 
your things, and sit down. My dear, I’m 
almost mad. The cards for the Entre 
Nous have come, and they’ve got to get 
out this week. -.Florence promised to 
come in and help me, and she’s not here.” 
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poning their marriage. 


in New York. 


one who counted. 
painted by Sidney Hutchinson. 
Sidney spent tramping in the country, and on the way home 
they met the Palmers, who took them back to town in their 
Looking out of her 
window just before she retired, she saw the lighted tip of a 
cigaret, and instantly knew that Dan Palmer was watching 
her window. ‘‘The tdiot!” she said with suddenl, hot cheeks. 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,”’ “‘The Heart of Rachael,” etc. 


Illustrated by 


John Alonzo Williams 


YIOUGH Mrs. Palmer, her son Dan, and her daughter 
Beatrice, who was away at school, were the wealthiest 
people of Deerbridge and had a house called the Casile, 
they did not belong socially; and it was to overcome this that 
they offered Patricia Chesebrough three hundred dollars a 
month to introduce Beatrice, and twenty-five thousand dollars 
if she should marry, as they said, “decently.” 
was related to nearly all the “four hundred,” and though 
she was poor, was accepted because of her beauty and charm. 
She was engaged to Sidney Hutchinson, but always there 
had been some valid reason for keeping it secret and post- 
So it had gone from year to year. 
His sister, Helena, who had been living with him for nearly 
a year, was going into vaudeville, and a friend in New 
York had offered to loan Sidney his studio, so again there 
was reason for waiting, this time till he became established 
Patricia hesitated, but an unpaid board bill 
decided the question, and she accepted the Palmers’ offer. 
She began her campaign when Beatrice came home from 
school, by introducing her in the most casual way to every 
The next step was to have her portrait 
One Sunday Patricia and 


Pat spent the night at the Castile. 


Patricia laid aside muff and scarf, and 
pushed up her veil, reaching lazily for a 
box of taffies. ‘List?’ she asked; glancing 
at a much-rumpled slip of paper in Mrs. 
Page’s hand. 

“This,” her aunt said, frowning at it, 
after she had scrambled some other papers 
vaguely in her lap, ‘‘is really, I think, 
about complete! Sixty girls and eighty- 
four men. You have to have more men, 
you know, for they won’t come, and they 
won't dance, and every girl wants to bring 
a girl guest sometimes. I wish I could cut 
down the girls! If dear old Doctor 
Underhill dies, that will cut out Edith and 
Elinor—”’ she added hopefully. And with 
a worried air she pressed a pencil and 
blank book upon Patricia. ‘‘Now you 
check!” she commanded, “and I'll get 
rid of some of this stuff!” 

“This is just what I came to talk to you 
about,” Patricia said, in the first pause. 
“Can you give me a card for Beatrice 
Palmer?” 

“Oh, my dear!” Mrs. Page looked up 
quickly, half-warning, half-amused. “It’s 
out of the question, of course! I’m sorry, 
but it really isn’t possible. She wouldn’t 
enjoy it, if I did. No, tell her it is im- 
possible. Why, Pat,” the matron added, 
with fond and indulgent reproach, “‘ you 
know it’s just the childven’s little dancing 
class grown-up, that’s all! These young- 
sters have been together all their lives. 
The dances are given in our own homes, 
you know, everything most informal! 
I’m afraid I should have my two girls 
rather put out with mater,” she finished, 
looking back at her list, “if Miss Palmer 
were slipped in! Not but what Janet is 
an absolute little democrat, but you would 


Patricia 


be amused at Harriet. She isn’t 
eighteen, but it’s the grand manner, 
I assure you! Anthony says she 
is exactly like his aunt, Mrs. Ful- 
ton—Mrs. Arthur Lee Fulton. With 
the maids, you know—or any one 
she doesn’t guile accept—it’s re- 
markable!” 

“When is Janet’s engagement 
going to be announced?” Patricia 
asked, when she had accepted the 
refusal with a philosophic shrug, 
and they were busy again. Mrs. 
Page gave her a quick glance of 
warning, and looked toward the 
door. 

‘My dear!—we’re not breathing 
a word of it. You see we have to 
think of the grandmother. Dear 
old Mrs. Thayer would be frantic 
if Leonard announced his engage- 
ment while she was away! She was 
in France, I believe she is in London 
now, and ought to sail this month. 
When she gets here we'll have 
a family talk, and the blessed 
children can tell her themselves, 
that’s always the best way, I think. 
Leonard is unquestionably the favorite 
there, since Ethel made that foolish mar- 
riage, and it would be terrible to have him 
do anything to anger her. He won't have 
a cent of his own until he is twenty-five.” 

‘Aunt Lou, that was what worried me!” 
Patricia said frankly. 

The other woman looked up with a 
puzzled frown. “What worried you?” 
she asked sharply. 

“Why, it’s gotten out somehow,” Patri- 
cia added flatly. 

“Gotten out!’ Mrs. Page’s whisper was 
shrill. ‘‘How has it gotten out?” 

“My dear, how do I know? Not 
through me, anyway! But one of the 
papers has it.” 

“One of the——!” Scarlet color had 
risen to Mrs. Page’s lifeless cheek. She 
breathed fast, bit her lip, and narrowed her 
eyes. “Is it in print?” she asked des- 
perately. , 

“Oh, no—not yet!” 

The older woman sank back in her 
chair. ‘Thank Heaven for that!’ she 
said piously. “It must be stopped. It 
will be stopped. It must be denied, that’s 
all. We'll deny it. Anthony will have it 
absolutely denied. Heavens!” 

She reached for the telephone, irreso- 
lutely laid it down again, irresolutely 
walked to the door. But she came quickly 
back to the chair. ‘Tell me everything 
you know, Pat,” she said feverishly. 
“We have no time to lose! I wouldnt 
have that engagement published for any- 
thing in the word. I must get hold of 
Anthony, and ... will see to it. How did 
you hear this?” 
“T’ll tell what I know,” Patricia said, 
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“Put your cards on the table, Pat,” the man said sudde 


at do you want?” “My dear Joel” She flushed hotly. 


know what else you'd call it,” he replied with a grin 
I'll mail it to you—” “Better bring it,” he interrupted. 


for Roberta and Janet’s ball next month.” 


She jumped up. 


and harshly and reached ror his check-boc 
Do you think I am blackmailing you?” “I don’t 


“The letter is of no use to me. It is safe at home, and 
“Pll bring it to you the day Miss Palmer gets a card 


“There, those are my terms!” she said briskly 





14 
with regretful candor. ‘It seems that one 
of the papers has the whole story!” 

“Which paper?” the clder woman de- 
manded. 

“T don’t know, Lou.” 

“Vou don’t kita: 

“No, not now. 
find out.” 

“Go on!” 

“This paper intended to publish the 
whole story tomorrow morning, mention- 
ing Mrs. Thayer’s attitude when Ethel 
was married, and her absence in Europe.” 

“They won’t dare!” said Janet’s mothe-. 

“They know everything, Lou. 

For instance, they know that 
Roberta Throckmorton gave 
a dinner, when it was info-- 
mally announced, and the girls 
gave Janet cups——” 3 

‘It was nothing of the sort— 
it shall all be denied!” Mrs. 
Page said monotonously. “If 
Anthony has to bring a libel suit, 
they shall not have it!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Aunt 
Lou, don’t talk of libel suits! 

Why, suppose they put any one 
of the girls on the stand, ina 
counter suit? Suppose they 
cross-examined Len?” 

“Let them try it!” Mrs. 

Page said, her head high, her 
nostrils dilated, and her tone 
proudly confident. But a second 
later she collapsed. “Pat,” 
she said wretchedly, “this is 
awful. Anthony will be simply 
sick over it. How did it get 
out!” 

“How does anything get out, 
Lou? It was simply in the 
air, that’s all. They get every- 
thing!” 

Mrs. Page bit her lip, stared 
inio space, her brow troubled. 
“Tt will ruin my little girl’s life,” 
she said pathetically, half-aloud, 
“both of them so young, so 
happy in this new happiness!—” 
Patricia, who realized perfectly 
that young Leonard Thayer was 
the financial catch of the city, 
could have laughed aloud. But 
she preserved her anxious and 
sympathetic expression. 

“The one thing we could 
do—” she began slowly. 

“What? What is it!” 

“Why, I know a man——” 

“The editor—of course! Why 
didn’t we think of bribing him? 

They'll all hold anything 
back, if they’re properly ap- 
proached——” 

“No, I wasn’t thinking of 
that,” Patricia interrupted. “I 
don’t know who he is.” 

“Who does, then?” the other 
woman asked impatiently. 

““Mr. Palmer—Daniel Palmer, 
does. He happened to mention 
to me that this man spoke of 
the engagement,and I said that I 
was sure vou and Anthony——” 

“Heavens, yes! You 
quite right. You must find 
out at once who he is, and 
talk to him—or get the Palme: 
boy to talk to him, if he has in- 
fluence with him! You’ll do that 
for Janet, won’t you, Pat? She 


But I know how I can 


Birthright 


simply adores you, you know; it’s ‘Cousin 
Pat’ this, and ‘Cousin Pat’ that, all the 
time! See him now, won’t you? Explain 
it all to him.”’ 

“Lou, how can I ask him?” 

“How can you ask him! Why, J’// ask 
him! I should think that working there 
as you do 

“But the awkward thing is,” Patricia 
interrupted, “‘this—this Entre Nous mat- 
ter!” 


“Do you mean to tell me,” Mrs. Page 


asked hotly, “that that fellow has had 
the impudence to bargain with you——’”’ 


“My dear Lou,” Patricia assured her 
with equal heat, “‘he hasn’t the faintest 
idea of any such suggestion! But if yoy 
think that I have so little pride that I can 
go to him, and ask him to protect 
my cousin’s name, while that same 
cousin’s mother refuses his sister —whom 
he adores—’ She- stopped, with an 
eloquent shrug. There was a dead 
silence. 

“T’d do it if I could, but I can’t!” Mrs. 
Page said mournfully, after a while, ing 
pathetic tone. “‘I’d just as soon have the 
girl, as far as I am_ concerned!” 


Beatrice wore the brief little robe of Indian blue, which melted into dark blue draperies 
lessly on the edge of a dark polished table, and looking downward at a bowl of goldfish; 
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Another silence, then Patricia said 
philosophically: “After all, they are 
engaged. Len and Janet! And I don’t 
see them breaking the engagement just be- 
cause it’s been prematurely announced!” 

“Len, no,” Mrs. Page admitted, panic- 
struck once more. “But whatever we do, 
we'll have to stop the announcement; that’s 
all. Mrs. Thayer's only sixty after all, 
and while she lives, Len She rose to 
her feet. “Oh, fools that we were ever 


to let the children mention it!’ she ex- 
claimed passionately. 
“Well, I can’t ask Dan Palmer to do me 


behind her, and her hands and throat were bare of jewels. 
silver lights in the water were the only bright spots in the picture 


the green and yellow « 


Kathleen Norris 


a favor, under the circumstances,” said 
Patricia firmly. 

“He mightn’t do it, if you did!” her 
aunt suggested despairingly. 

“Oh, yes he will! He'll stop it, Lou, 
absolutely. You need have no fear of 
that,” the girl answered. 

“Well, if he will do that,” her aunt 
began with sudden eagerness, “then you 
can tell him that you’ve spoken to me 
about the dance, and that the list is closed, 
positively. That’s true, too. I have too 
many girls now! You heard me say that, 
Pat. And I'll tell you what T’ll do,” 


Sidney painted her sitting care- 
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added the matron generously, “I'll 
send her a guest card to the last dance; 
I can do that. Ill promise you that, 
Pat!” 

Patricia sighed, and shook her head. 
In a frightened and excited sort of way, 
she was immensely enjoying herself. 
“You're awfully sweet, Lou, and I do ap- 
preciate it,” she said pleasantly, ‘but my 
position in that house is such that I—well, 
I can’t explain it, exactly-——” 

“Tt’s so utterly absurd of her to want to 
belong!’ Mrs. Page said fretfully, after a 
somewhat lengthy pause. 

“Tl promise you that it’s 
managed nicely, and she dances 
beautifully,” Patricia suggested 
mildly. 

For answer her aunt drew 
toward her the large stationers 
box of stiff, white cards. There 
were only two hundred, in all. 
The first of them was drawn 
firmly from its envelop, and 
addressed in a rippling, legible 
hand to Miss Beatrice Palmer. 

“There! said Mrs. Page, 
savagely blotting it, and stick- 
ing it into its envelop with a 
jerk, “‘it’s twenty-five dollars, 
and the chaperon is fifteen, for 
the three dances. And promise 
me, Pat, promise me that this 
matter of poor little Janet’s 
engagement——”’ 

“You may depend upon it! 
Absolutely squelched!”’ Patricia 
answered blithely. ‘And Bea- 
trice is really an_ interesting 
creature, Lou; you're so clever 
about liking people who are out 
of the ordinary,” she added 
adroitly, ‘that I expect you 
really to enjoy her!” 

“The whole thing makes me 
sick!” said the other woman 
bitterly, but in a slightly mol- 
lified tone, “‘this Entre Nous, 
I mean! It gets more and 
more of a burden every year; 
I declare I’m going to get out 
of it next vear, and somebody 
else can manage it! You’re 
welcome, Pat, and I’m sure I’m 
extremely grateful to you for 
letting me know about this. 
Don’t say one word to any 
one, I shan’t even let Anthony 
know. Ask Mrs. Bishop to 
come up, Waggoner,” she added 
resentfully to the butler, as she 
presented a flushed cheek for 
Patricia’s goodby kiss, and re- 
turned with a sigh to the 
business in hand. 

Patricia went out into the 
cold November afternoon with 
her heart dancing. Two unusual 
roses bloomed in her cheeks. 
She walked quickly out of the 
quiet, old-fashioned street, and 
turned toward the river. Here, 
at the foot of Lafayette Avenu 
in the new shore-front district, 
was the magnificent brownstone 
residence of another aunt, Mrs. 
Throckmorton. This handsome 
and imposing lady was_ in 
the music-room, trying cer- 
tain simple popular airs on the 
piano, with large, white, unac- 
customed hands. 
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“Pat, dear—you nice child. You're 
exactly the person I need. Sit down here 
at the piano and try these for me,” said 
Mrs. Throckmorton. ‘You see, it’s for 
the kermess. These are really naughty 
music-hall airs, Sidney tells me, but of 
course the children won’t know that! 
There are four numbers, and I want you 
to write the words, like a dear!” 


RANSLATE them; you mean?” Pa- 

tricia’‘amended, in her sweet, bored 
voice, as her hands readily evoked the 
melodies. 

“My dear—translate them! Sidney 
says they’re simply frightful!”. Mrs. 
Throckmorton laughed. ‘But aren’t they 
dainty? No, you take them, Pat, and 
make .up ‘any -words—little digs at the 
people present would be good. This is 
the. children’s number: . You’ve lots of 
time: now, haven’t \you?- Or are you 
cataloging’the Palmer‘books?” 

“I’m up > there : every. day,” Patricia 
answered indirectly,’ as she firmly’ wrote 
‘Little Girls’ Song’? on a sheet of music. 
“And by the way, Annié,” she added 
presently, “I want -you to let Beatrice 
Palmer into the Countrywoman’s.”’ 

“The - club?” Mrs. . Throckmorton 
looked amused and surprised. ‘What do 
you want me to do that for?” 

“Well, she’s a nice girl, and she doesn’t 
know many of the others—” 

“Exactly!” Mrs. Throckmorton: con- 
ceded briskly, ‘‘she doesn’t know any of 
the others! But I have nothing to do 
with the membership, dear,” she added 
seriously, ‘I’m a member of all the com- 
mittees, as president, but I have only one 
vote. They decide everything of that 
sort in the committee. Besides, there’s a 
waiting list——” 

“Oh, you could manage the waiting 
list!” Patricia, who knew the ways of 
committees, answered easily. ‘‘ You see,” 
she went on, “I’m there at the Palmers 
all day, and the fact that she wants this 
membership, and that she knows my aunt 
is president, is—well, it’s a trifle awkward, 
Annie!” 

“T don’t see that it’s awkward at all!’ 
her aunt answered superbly. ‘‘ Your work 
is one thing,” she added warmly, ‘‘and the 
ridiculous social ambitions of the Palmers 
are quite another! I should simply tell her 
that I did not propose to confuse the two!” 

“There is the money,” Patricia offered 
uncertainly. 

“And you are the last girl in the world 
who would do anything dishonorable for 
money!” her aunt rejoined confidently. 

“Tt’s. my income,” Patricia persisted 
mildly. 

“T know it, dear, I know it is! But you 
have nothing to do with them, Pat, you are 
simply there to catalog their books, dear! I 
should make that very plainly understood,” 
the other woman answered, with bright 
assurance, “if they don’t like it, you can 
resign, and find something else to do!” 

“TY suppose I could easily find another 
nosition,” Patricia mused. ‘One of the 
editors of a morning paper has offered me 
work,” she added thoughtfully. 

“Well, you see!” Mrs. Throckmorton 
said triumphantly, “‘What sort of work?” 

“Special work—I don’t like it much!” 
Patricia confessed. 

“T suppose we none of us like work 
much,” her aunt smiled. 

“Tt’s special work about—well, about 


Birthright 


ourselves,” the girl explained, ‘Society 
small talk by ‘Madame la Bavarde’ 

something like that! Intimate touches, 
you know; it’s the sort of thing that has 
to be done by one of ourselves! The first 
thing he wanted me to handle was that 
house-party at the Bishops, for example.”’ 

She looked up innocently, to see a new 
light in her aunt’s eye. 

“What party? =Mrs. Throckmorton 
asked suspiciously. 

‘That -house-party, where Bobby Page 
got cut, last week!’’ 

Mrs.. Throckmorton’s eyes were stony. 
“How on earth did any paper get hold of 
that?” 

“They didn’t, really. But he had 
heard something, and he knew that I 
knew the rest! That’s the sort of thing 
they. want.” 

“Well; he must know very well that you 
wouldn’t give him that!” the older woman 
said indignantly. ‘ ‘* Heavens, have they no 
decency!» Nothing at all happened; you’ll 
have to tell him. Why, Roberta was there, 
and I wouldn’t have her name connected 
with that story for—! Goodness!” 

“As I understand it,” Patricia said, 
“‘they were chaperoned only by that young 
Mrs. Ingersoll.” 

“By a mistake!” Mrs. Throckmorton 
said quickly, ‘“‘I supposed of course that 
it was Addie Ingersoll!” 

“What the girls told me,’ pursued 
Patricia, “‘was that after they had all 
separated, after the dance, some of the 
boys came upstairs, in their pajamas, at 
about two o’clock in the morning—”’ 


BELIEVE some of them were in 

wrappers!’ her aunt interrupted un- 
comfortably. 

‘‘ And the girls rushed out into the hall, 
and chased them—” 

‘“‘T was extremely angry with Roberta— 
extremely!” 

‘Well, and then did they run outside? 
Yes, they did. And some one squirted 
Seltzer water, and Pomeroy Eyre flung the 
bottle, and Bobby was cut. Anyway, he 
had to be rushed to a hospital—” 

“Tt was disgraceful!” said Mrs. Throck- 
morton warmly, ‘‘ Roberta knows exactly 
how I feel about it, and Lou is as angry 
as I am!” 

“Tt was only youngsters’ nonsense,” 
Patricia said indulgently, “‘And people 
love to read about it!”’ 

“Read about it! But Pat—you said he 
only had an idea of it!” 

“T said he wanted me to write it. And 
what’s the harm, after all, Aunt Annie?” 

“Harm! My dear child, there’s very 
great harm, as I’m surprised you don’t 
realize!” her aunt answered hotly. “Good 
heavens, don’t you suppose they would 
be instantly identified?” 

“Identified? Oh, but he 
names, to begin with!” 

There was a silence, during which the 
two women looked at each other. 

“T don’t understand you, Pat,” Mrs. 
Throckmorton said slowly and gently, 
ending it, ‘you can not be serious. Why, 
these girls are in their first season. Janet 
is engaged to a grandson of the most 
strait-laced old lady in Christendom! 
You sit here and calmly talk of making a 
public scandal—” 

“Tt’s true!’ Patricia asserted. 

“True!” Mrs. Throckmorton’s 
rose in most unwonted anger. 


wants the 


voice 
“True 


or not true, I hardly see you cutting youp. 
self off from your entire family by any- 
thing so outrageous—”’ 

“T have to make my living, Annie!” 

“Yes, but you don’t have to make it by 
retailing scandal! Why, I don’t know what 
you can be thinking of, Pat! The man must 
have bewitched you! Here you are, just 
nicely started with your library. work—” 

“My dear, I was just explaining to yoy 
some of the difficulties of my library work!” 
Patricia reminded her, ‘I really like jt, 
But I did ask you to help me out to the 
extent of pushing Miss Palmer’s. name 
through the club, and you advised my 
giving it up! She’s a nice-girl. . Aunt 
Louise is giving her a card to the Entre 
Nous!” ? 

“Lou is? Why, how on earth did Lou 
Page come to do that!” 

‘“Favor to me, perhaps.” 

Silence. Mrs. Throckmorton frowned 
in thought. 

“Who is this newspaper man, Pat?” 

“One of the editors.” 

“Yes, but who?” 

“T can’t tell you, 
wouldn’t be fair!” 

“Contemptible cad!” said the matron 
hotly. ‘‘Prying into other people’s affairs! 
If I were you, I’d take a great deal of 
satisfaction in sending him about his 
business!”” She eyed her niece interroga- 
tively, but Patricia did not look up. 
“T’'ll tell you what I could do, I. could 
suggest Miss Palmer for membership at 
the next Board meeting,” added the 
matron unwillingly. 

“Tomorrow?” said Patricia inflexibly. 

“Is it?-—Yes, I believe it is tomorrow. 
But of course she may not pass the 
members’ vote!” 

“But you will make a special case of it, 
Aunt Annie?” 

‘Oh, I can’t promise thai! But you can 
tell her her name has been proposed, if 
you like.” 

‘“‘Aunt Annie, that won’t mean any- 
thing to her. She wants to get in. Good 
heavens, doesn’t Uncle Cecil practically 
finance the club? You manage it,” 
Patricia persisted. ‘I don’t have to let 
my editor know until tomorrow night, 
and I can telephone you!” 


Aunt Annie. ~It 


N RS. THROCKMORTON was in deep 
thought. 

“Pat,” she said hesitatingly, 
are so hard up, why don’t you let me 
speak to your uncle? Until you got work 
that is really worthy of you—” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t borrow!” Patricia said 


“if you 


quickly. She reached to the table and 
picked up a flimsy weekly, “Talk Today.” 
“This is the sort of thing he wants,” she 
said carelessly, “‘Every one reads it, you 
know! And by the way, Bobby isn’t out ct 
the hospital yet, is he?” 

“Tf Lou has let her into the 
Nous—” mused the matron. 

“About ten columns a week, for the 
Sunday issue, he wants,” Patricia said 
absently, as she whirled pages. 

“Listen, Pat, I’ll do my best,” Mrs. 
Throckmorton said suddenly. “I'll pro- 
pose her, and do what I can! Now, that’s 
understood, and say no more about It. 
Rather than have Alec’s girl stoop to—- 
Leave it to me!” 

Two more calls, these in the business 
part of the city. Patricia, with the new, 
delicious sense of (Continued on page 82) 
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Every voter is a little more a public character than a non-voter. 
but into every woman’s parlor in suffrage states a new man has a claim to enter. 
and the doctor, and now there is the politician. 


The 


Great 


* 


Wor! 


Some women like that and some do not, 


There were the minister 


Her vote can no more be neglected than her soul 
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SUFFRAGE 


OMAN suffrage knocked at 
the door of New York on the 
6th of last November, and 
voters representing ten mil- 

lion people said, ‘Come in!” 

That is by much the biggest advance 
so far for this intruding aspiration. No- 
body quite knows why New York went 
for it. A year or two ago suffrage was 
suggested, and lost by a heavy vote. 
Suddenly it won. Various people give 
tfeasons why it won, but all that now 
belongs to history. What is of concern 
In current affairs is to comprehend what 
has happened; to find out what effect 
the women’s vote wil' have upon life and 
Politics in an Atlantic-seaboard state, 
the richest by far, and the most populous, 
in the Union, and what effect it will 
have upon women. 

A West Virginia matron tells in a letter 
of a man in New York who said before 
election: “I have told. my wife that if 
the time of equal suffrage comes, when a 
bill comes in for her (or our) expenses I 
shall say to her, ‘You produce one half of 
It and I the other.’ ”’ 

“Do you think that the right and fair 
attitude?” asks the lady. 


S$. Martin 
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I think that is the kind of thing men 
used to say before election. Of course it 
is not fair. The New York man and his 
wife must go on as before. If the man has 
paid the bills heretofore, he must go on. 
Nothing has happened to change the 
economic relation between him and his 
wife. The man’s specialty has been (pre- 
sumably) to make a living. He has been 
trained to that, and, though he seems 
rather a stupid man, he may be good at 
it. .But the woman has been trained 
(presumably) to keep a house and raise 
a family, exacting and important occupa- 
tions which do not bring in money. 
Should she begin wage-earning as a 
mature woman, she would not be likely 
ever to become as good at it as the man 
is, who was trained for it from youth, and 
has had the practise and advancement 
that comes with years. 


Neither will the law release the man 
from.the obligation to support his wife. 
The law, as yet, takes no such notice as 
that of the woman’s vote. She retains, 
as yet, all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities she had before, and has the vote 
thrown in. A voting wife requires just 
as much support as a non-voter, and is 
likely to continue to get it. She earns it 
most commonly by looking after house 
and children, not to mention her man, 
who may be the greatest care of all. The 
state regards her maintenance by her 
husband as due to her and necessary to 
public welfare, and is not likely to take 
away even her dower right because she 
has a vote. 

There may come, of course, in time a 
radical readjustment of the married state 
and the relations of men and women who 
enter it, but any such readjustment must 
begin with beginners brought up to it 
from childhood, and must not be rung in 
on mature practitioners who bargained 
for a different relation. 

The old expectation (often disappointed) 
that a man should support his wife, arose 
not out of laws nor polite conventions, 


but out of facts. (Continued on page 13/1) 
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The only man who counts “out there” is the man who is sufficiently self-effacing to show courage. 


The chaps 


who haven’t done it are the exceptions. At the start of the war there were a good many persons whom we were 


apt to think of as common and unclean. 


a. S & 


AM continuing in America the book 

which I thought out during the 

golden July and August days when 

I lay in the hospital in London. 
I’ve been here a fortnight; everything 
that has happened seems unbelievably 
wonderful, as though it had happened to 
some one other than myself. It will seem 
still more wonderful in a few weeks’ time 
when I’m where I hope I shall be—back 
in the mud at the Front. 

Here is how this miraculous turn of 
events occurred. When I went before my 
medical board, I was declared unfit for 
active service for at least two months. A 
few days later I went in to General Head- 
quarters to see what were the chances of a 
trip to New York. The officer whom I 
consulted pulled out his watch, ‘It’s noon 
now. There’s a boat-train leaving Euston 
in two and a half hours. Do you think 
you can pack up and make it?” 

Did I think! 

“You watch me,” I cried. 

Dashing out into Regent Street, I 
rounded up a taxi and raced about London 
like one possessed, collecting kit, visiting 
tailors—it’s an extraordinary characteris- 
tic of the army, but however hurried an 
officer may be, he can always spare time 
to visit his tailor—withdrawing money, 
telephoning friends with whom I had 
dinner and theater engagements. The 
fare I paid my taxi-driver was too mon- 
strous for words; but then he’d missed his 
lunch, and one has to miss so many things 
in war times that when a new straw of in- 

is 


G L O R 
The 


convenience is piled on the camel, the 
camel expects to be compensated. Any- 
way, I was on that boat-train when it 
pulled out of London. 

I was in uniform when I arrived in New 
York, for I didn’t possess any mufti. You 
can’t guess what a difference that made to 
my home-coming—not the being in uni- 
form, but the knowing that it wasn’t an 
offense to wear it. On my last leave, 
before I went overseas, if I’d tried to cross 
the border from Canada in uniform I’d 
have been ‘turned back; if by any chance 
I’d got across and worn regimentals I’d 
have been arrested by the first Irish police- 
man. A place isn’t home where you get 
turned back or locked up for wearing the 
things of which you're proudest. If 
America hadn’t come into the war, none 
of us who have loved her and since been 
to the trenches, would ever have wanted 
to return. 

But she’s home now as she never was 
before and never could have been under 
any other circumstances—now that khaki 
strides unabashed down Broadway and 
the skirl of the pipers has been heard on 
Fifth Avenue. We men “over there” 
will have to find a new name for America. 


But social distinctions are a wash-out in the trenches. 


We have 


Y O F 


Growing 
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It won't be exactly Blighty, but a kind of 
very wealthy first cousin to Blighty—a 
word meaning something generous and 
affectionate and steam-heated, waiting for 
us on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Two weeks here already—two weeks 
more to go; then back to the glory of the 
trenches! 

There is one person I’ve missed since 
my return to New York. I’ve caught 
glimpses of him disappearing round cor- 
ners, but he dodges. I think he’s a bit 
ashamed to meet me. That person is my 
old civilian self. What a full-blown egoist 
he used to be! How full of golden plans 
for his own advancement! How terrified 
of failure, of disease, of money losses, 0! 
death—of all the temporary, external, 
non-essential things that have nothing to 
do with the spirit! War is in_ itself 
damnable—a profligate misuse of the ac- 
cumulated brain-stuff of centuries. Never- 
theless, there’s many a man who has no 
love of war, who previous to the war had 
cramped his soul with littleness and was 
chased by the bayonet of duty into the 
blood-stained largeness of the trenches, 
who has learned to say, ‘Thank God for 
this war.’”’ He thanks God, not because 
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seen St. Peter’s vision, and have heard the voice, “ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 


Until 


I became a part of the war, I was a doubter of nobility in others and a skeptic as regards myself. Now I know 
that the capacity for heroism is latent in everybody, and only awaits the bigness of the opportunity to call it out 


The 


by W. T. Benda 


Illustrated 


of the carnage, but because when the wine- 
press of new ideals was being trodden, he 
could do his share. 

America is going through just about the 
same experience as myself. She is feeling 
broader in the chest, bigger in the heart, 
and her eyes are clearer. When she 
catches sight of the America that she was, 
she is filled with doubt—she can’t believe 
that that person with the Stars and 
stripes wrapped round her and a money- 
bag in either hand ever was herself. Home, 
clean and honorable, for every man who 
ever loved her and has pledged his life 
lor an ideal with the Allies—that is what 
she has become now. 

I read again the words that I wrote 
about those chaps in the London hospital, 
men who had journeyed to their Calvary 
glad-hearted from the farthest corners of 
the world. From this distance I see them 
M truer perspective than. when we lay 
companions side by side in that long line 
ol neat, white cots. I used to grope after 
Ways to explain them—to explain the 
courage which in their utter heroism they 
did not realize they possessed. They had 
ffown so accustomed to a brave way of 
living that they sincerely believed they 
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Vision 


were quite ordinary persons. That is 
courage at its finest—when it becomes 
unconscious and instinctive. 

At first I said: “I know why they’re 
so cheerful—it’s because they are all here 
in one ward together. They are all 
mutilated more or less, so they don’t feel 
that they are exceptional. It’s as though 
the whole world woke up with toothache 
one morning. At breakfast every one 
would be feeling very sorry for himself; by 
lunch-time, when it had become common 
knowledge that the entire world had the 
same kind of ache, toothache would have 
ceased to exist. It’s the loneliness of 
being abnormal in your suffering that 
hurts.” 

But it wasn’t that. Even while I was 
confined to the hospital, in hourly contact 
with the chaps, I felt that it wasn’t that. 
When I was allowed to dress and go down 
West for a few hours every day, I knew 
that I was wrong most certainly. In 
Piccadilly, Hyde Park, theaters, restau- 
rants, river-places on the Thames, you’d 
see them, these men who were maimed for 
life, climbing up and down buses, hobbling 
on their crutches independently through 
crowds, hailing one another cheerily from 


S = is 


taxis, drinking life joyously in big gulps 
without complaint or sense of martyrdom, 
and getting none of the dregs. A part of 
their secret was that through their ex- 
perience in the trenches they had learned 
to be self-forgetful. The only time I ever 
saw a wounded man lose his temper was 
when some one out of kindness made 
him remember himself. A sudden down- 
pour of rain had commenced; it was 
toward evening, and all the employees of 
the West End shopping center were mak- 
ing haste to get home to the suburbs. A 
young Highland officer who had lost a leg 
scrambled into a bus going to Wands- 
worth. The inside of the bus was jammed, 
so he had to stand up holding on to a 
strap. A middle-aged gentleman rose 
from his seat and offered it to the High- 
lander. The Highlander smiled his thanks 
and shook his head. The middle-aged 
gentleman in his sympathy became press- 
ing, attracting attention to the officer’s 
infirmity. It was then that the officer 
lost his temper. I saw him flush. 

“T don’t want it,” he said sharply. 
“There’s nothing the matter with me. 
Thanks all the same. I'll stand.” 

This habit of being self-forgetful gives 
one time to be remindful of others. Last 


‘January, during a brief and glorious ten 


days’ leave, I went to a matinée at the 
Coliseum. Vesta Tilley was doing an 
extraordinarily funny impersonation of a 
Tommy just home from the comfort of 
the trenches; her sketch depicted the 
terrible discomforts of a fighting man on 
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leave in Blighty. If I remember rightly 
the refrain of her song ran somewhat in 
this fashion, 


+ . J . . 
“Next time they want to give me six 
days’ leave 
Let ’em make it six months’ ’ard. 


There were two officers, a major, and a 
captain, behind us; judging by the sounds 
they made, they were getting their full 
money’s worth of enjoyment. In the 
interval, when the lights went up, I turned 
and saw the captain putting a~ cigaret 
between the major’s lips; then, having 
gripped a match-box between his knees so 
that he might strike the match, he lit the 
cigaret. for his friend very awkwardly. 
I looked closer and discovered-that the 
laughing captain had only one hand, and 
the equally happy major had none at all. 


The Modern “Lend a Hand” 


awd forget their own infirmities in their 
endeavor to help each other. Before 
the war we had a phrase which has taken on 
a new meaning now; we used to talk about 
“lending a hand.” Today we lend not 
only hands, but arms and eyes and legs. 
The wonderful comradeship learned in the 
trenches has taught men to lend their 
bodies to each other—out of two maimed 
bodies to make up one that is whole, and 
sound, and shared. You saw this all the 
time in hospital. A man who had only 
one leg would pal up with a man who had 
only one arm. The one-armed man would 
wheel the one-legged man about the garden 
in a chair; at meal-times the one-legged 
man would cut up the one-armed man’s 
food for him. They had both lost some- 
thing, but by pooling what was left they 
managed to own a complete body. By the 
time the war is ended there will be great 
hosts of helpless men, who, by combining, 
will have learned how to become helpful. 
They will establish a new standard of very 
simple and cheerful socialism. 

There is a point I want to make clear 
before I forget it. All these men, whether 
they are capturing Hun dug-outs at the 
Front or taking prisoner their own despair 
in English hospitals, are perfectly ordinary 
and normal. Before the war they were 
shop-assistants, cab-drivers, plumbers, 
lawyers, vaudeville artists. They were 
men of no heroic training. Their civilian 
callings and their previous social status 
were too various for any one to suppose 
that they were heroes ready-made at 
birth. . Something has happened to them 
since they marched away in khaki— 
something that has changed them. They 
are as completely remade as St. Paul was 
after he had had his vision on the road to 
Damascus. They have brought their 
vision back with them to civilian life, 
despite the lost arms and legs which they 
scarcely seem to regret; their souls still 
triumph over the bodily and the,temporal. 
As they hobble through the Streets of 
London, they display the same gay 
courage that was theirs when, at zero 
hour, with a fifty-fifty chance of death, 
they hopped over the top for the attack. 


Often at the Front I have thought of- 


Christ’s own explanation of his own un- 
assailable peace—an explanation given to 
His disciples at the Last Supper, imme- 
diately before the walk to Gethsemane, 
‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” Overcoming the world, as I 


understand it, is overcoming self. Fear, 
in its final analysis, is nothing but selfish- 
ness. A man who is afraid in an attack 
isn’t thinking of his pals and how quickly 
terror spreads; he isn’t thinking of the 
glory that will accrue to his regiment or 
division if the attack is a success; he isn’t 
thinking of what he can do to contribute 
to that success; he isn’t thinking of the 
splendor of forcing his spirit to triumph 
over weariness and nerves and the abomi- 
nations that the Huns are chucking at 
him. He’s thinking merely of how he 
can save his worthless skin and conduct 
his entirely unimportant body to a place 
where there are no shells. 

In London as I saw the workaday, un- 
conscious nobility of the maimed and 
wounded, the words, ‘‘I have overcome 
the world,” took an added depth. All 
these men have an “‘I-have-overcome-the- 
world” look in their faces. It is com- 
paratively easy for a soldier with traditions 
and ideals at his back to face death calmly; 
to be calm in the face of life, as these 
chaps are, takes a graver courage. 

What has happened to change them? 
These disabilities, had they happened be- 
fore the war, would have crushed and 
embittered them. They would have been 
woes utterly and inconsolably unbearable. 
Intrinsically their physical disablements 
spell the same loss today that they would 
have spelled in 1912. The attitude of mind 
in which they are accepted alone makes 
them seem less. This attitude of mind or 
greatness of soul—whatever you like to 
call it—was learned in the trenches where 
everything outward is polluted and dam- 
nable. Their experience at the Front has 
given them what in the army language is 
known as “guts.” “Guts” or courage is an 
attitude of mind toward calamity—an 
attitude of mind which makes the honor- 
abie accomplishing of duty more _per- 
manently satisfying than the preservation 
of self. But how did this vision come to 
these men? How did they rid themselves 
of their civilian flabbiness and acquire it? 
These questions are best answered auto- 
biographically. Here, briefly, is the 
story of the growth of the vision within 
myself: 


The Beginning of the Vision 


ips August, 1914, three days after war 
had been declared, I sailed from Quebec 
for England on the first ship that put out 
from Canada. The trip had been long 
planned; it was not undertaken from any 
patriotic motive. My family, which in- 
cluded my father, mother, sister, and 
brother, had been living in America for 
eight years, and had never returned to 
England together. It was the accomplish- 
ing of a dream long cherished, which 
favorable circumstances had at last made 
possible. We had traveled three thousand 
miles from our ranch in the Rockies before 
the war-cloud burst; obstinacy and curi- 
osity combined, plus an entirely British 
feeling that by crossing the Atlantic during 
the crisis we’d be showing our contempt 
for the Germans, made us go on. 

We were informed that the ship was 
going to sail only at the very last moment, 
and went aboard in the evening. The 
word spread quickly among the crews of 
other vessels lying in the harbor; their 
fireren, keen to get back to England and 
have a whack at the Huns, tried to board 
our : hip, sometimes by a ruse, more often 
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by fighting. One saw some very pretty 
fist work that night as he leaned across the 
rail, wondering whether he’d ever reach 
the other side. There were rumors of 
German warships waiting to catch us jp 
mid-ocean. Somewhere toward midnight 
the would-be stowaways gave up thei 
attempt to force a passage; they squatted 
with their backs against the sheds along 
the quayside, singing patriotic songs to 
the accompaniment of mouth-organg, 
confidently asserting that they were sons 
of the bull-dog breed and never, never 
would be slaves. It was all very amusing: 
war seemed to be the finest of excuses for 
an outburst of high spirits. 

Next morning, when we came on deck for 
a breath of air, the vessel was under way; 
all hands were hard at work disguising her 
with paint of a somber color. Here and 
there you saw an officer in uniform, who 
had not yet had time to unpack his mufti, 
The next night, and for the rest of the 
voyage, all port-holes were darkened, and 
we ran without lights. An atmosphere of 
suspense became omnipresent. Rumors 
spread like wild-fire of sinkings; victories, 
defeats, marchings and counter-marchings, 
engagements on land and water. With the 
uncanny and unaccustomed sense of danger 
we began to realize that we, as individuals, 
were involved in European war. 


Living the Daily Present 


S we got about among the passengers we 

found that the usual spirit of comrade- 
ship which marks an Atlantic voyage was 
noticeably lacking. Every person ‘fe- 
garded every other person with distrust, 
as though he might be a spy. People 
were secretive as to their calling and the 
purpose of their voyage; little by little we 
discovered that many of them were govern- 
ment officials, but that most were pro- 
fessional soldiers rushing back in the hope 
that they might be in time to join the 
British Expeditionary Force. Long before 
we had guessed that a world tragedy was 
impending, they had judged war’s advent 
certain from its shadow, and had come 
from the most distant parts of Canada that 
they might be ready to embark the 
moment the cloud burst. Some of them 
were traveling with their wives and 
children. What struck me as_ wholly 
unreasonable was that these professional 
soldiers and their families were the least 
disturbed people on board. I used to 
watch them as one might watch condemned 
prisoners in their cells. Their apparent 
indifference was unintelligible .to me. 
They lived their daily present, contented 
and unruffled, just as if it were going to be 
their present always. I accused them of 
being lacking in imagination. I saw them 
lying dead on battle-fields. I saw them 
dragging on into old age,with the spine o 
life broken, mutilated and mauled. 
saw them in desperately tight corners, 
fighting in ruined villages with sword and 
bayonet. But they joked, laughed, played 
with their kiddies, and seemed to have no 
realization of the horrors to which they 
were going. There was a world-famous 
aviator, who had gone back on his marmiage- 
promise that he would abandon his aerial 
adventures. He was hurrying to join the 
French Flying Corps. He and his young 
wife used to play deck-tennis every 
morning as light-heartedly as if they were 
traveling to Eurepe fora lark. In my many 
accusations of these men’s indifference 
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In that quiet village, we heard the beat of Death’s wings across the channel—a gigantic vulture approaching. 
I knew then for certain that it was only a matter of time till I, too, should be out there among the carnage, 


“somewhere in France.” 


I never accused them of courage. Courage, 
as I had thought of it up to that time, was 
a grim affair of teeth set, sad eyes, and 
clenched hands—the kind of ‘My head is 
bloody but unbowed” determination de- 
scribed in Henley’s poem. 

When we had arrived safe in port, we 
were held up for some time. A tug came 
out, bringing a lot of artificers, who at 
once set to work tearing out the fittings of 
the ship that she might be converted into 
a transport. Here again I witnessed a 
contrast between the soldierly and the 


civilian attitude. The civilians, with their 
easily postponed engagements, fumed and 
fretted at the delay in getting ‘ashore. 
The officers took the inconvenience with 
philosophical good-humor. While the 
paneling and electric-light fittings were 
being ripped out, they sat among the 
débris and played cards. There was heaps 
of time for their appointment—it was only 
with wounds and death. To me, as a 
civilian, their coolness was almost irritat- 
ing and totally incomprehensible. I found 
a new explanation by saying that, after 


There was no escape —I could hear the scythes of an inexorable duty cutting closer 


all, war was their professional chance— 
in fact, exactly what a shortage in the 
flour-market was to a man who had 
quantities of wheat on hand. 

That night we traveled to London, 
arriving about two o’clock in the morning. 
There was little to denote that a European 
war was on, except that people were a 
trifle more animated and cheerful. The 
next day was Sunday, and we motored 
round Hampstead Heath. The Heath was 
as usual gay with pleasure-seekers and the 
streets sedate with church-goers. On 
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Monday, when we tried to transact busi- 
ness and exchange money, we found that 
there were hitches and difficulties; it was 
more as.though a window had been left 
open and a certain untidiness had resulted. 
“Tt will be all right tomorrow,” everybody 
said. ‘Business as usual,” and they 
nodded. 

But as the days passed it wasn’t all 
right. Kitchener began to call for his 
army. Belgium was invaded. We began 
to hear about atrocities. There were 
rumors of defeat, which ceased to be 
rumors, and of gray hordes pressing to- 
ward Paris. It began to dawn on the most 
optimistic of us that the little British 
Army—the Old Contemptibles—hadn’t 
gone to France on a holiday jaunt. 

The sternness of the hour was brought 
home to me by one obscure incident. 
Straggling across Trafalgar Square in 
mufti and commanded by a sergeant came 
a little procession of recruits. They were 
roughly dressed men of the navvy and the 
coster class. All save one carried under 
his arm his worldly possessions, wrapped 
in cloth, brown-paper, or anything that had 
come handy. The sergeant kept on giving 
them the step and angrily imploring 
them to pick it up. At the tail of the 
procession followed a woman; she also 
was carrying a_ package. 

They turned into the 
Strand, passed by Charing 


the streets. You saw them in restaurants, 
looking happy and embarrassed, being 
paraded by proud families. One day I 
met two in my tailor’s shop—one had an 
arm in a sling, the other’s head had been 
seared by a bullet. It was whispered that 
they were officers who had ‘‘got it” at 
Mons. A thrill ran through me—a thrill 
of hero-worship. 

At the Empire Music Hall in Leicester 
Square, tragedy bared its broken teeth and 
mouthed at me. We had reached the stage 
at which we had become intensely patriotic 
by the singing of songs. A_ beautiful 
actress, who had no thought of doing “‘her 
bit” herself, attired as Britannia, with a 
colossal Union Jack for background, came 
before the footlights and sang the recruit- 
ing song of the moment, 


“We don’t want to lose you, 
But we think you ought to go.”’ 


Some one else recited a poem calculated to 
shame men into immediate enlistment, 
two lines of which I remember, 


“T wasn’t among the first to go 
But I went, thank God, I went.” 


The effect of such urging was to make 
me angry. I wasn’t going to be rushed 


reason of age or sex was exempt from the 
ordeal by battle was shoving behind jj 
the rest of the world that was not exempt 
using the younger men as a shield against 
its own terror and at the same time calling 
them cowards. That was how I felt. ] 
told myself that if I went—and the if 
seemed very remote—I should go on q 
conviction and not because of shoving, 
They could hand’ me as many white 
feathers as they liked, I wasn’t going to 
be swept away by the general hysteria. 
Besides, where would be the sense in join- 
ing? Everybody said that our fellows 
would be home for Christmas. Our chaps 
who were out there ‘“‘somewhere in France” 
ought to know; in writing home they 
promised it themselves. 

The next part of the music-hall per. 
formance was moving pictures of the 
Germans’ march into Brussels. I was in 
the Promenade and had noticed a Belgian 
soldier being made much of by a group of 
Tommies. He was a queer-looking fellow, 
with a dazed expression and eyes that 
seemed to focus on some distant horror: 
his uniform was faded and torn—evidently 
it had seen active service. I wondered by 
what strange fortune he had been conveyed 
from the brutalities of invasion to 
this gilded, plush-seated _ sensation- 

palace in Leicester Square. 
I watched the screen. 
Through ghostly photo- 
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the right down a lane to 
the Embankment. At the 
point where they left the 
Strand, the man without a 
parcel spoke to the sergeant 
and fell out of the ranks. 
He laid his clumsy hand on 
the woman’s arm; she set 
down on the pavement the 
parcel she had been carry- 
ing. There they stood for 
a full minute gazing at each 
other dumbly, oblivious to 
the passing crowds. She 
wasn’t pleasing to look at 
—just a slum woman with 
draggled skirts, a shawl 
gathered tightly round her, 
and a mildewed kind of bon- 
net. He was no more at- 
tractive—a hulking Sam- 
son, perhaps a day-laborer, 
who while he had loved her, 
had probably beaten her. 
They had come to the hour 
of parting, and there they 
stood in the London sun- 
shine inarticulate after years 
together. He glanced after 
the procession; it was two 
hundred yards away by 
now. Stooping awkwardly 
for the burden which she 
had carried for him, in a 
shame-faced kind of way 
he kissed her; then broke 
from her to follow his companions. She 
watched him forlornly, her hands hang- 
ing empty. Never once did he look back. 
Catching up, he took his place in the 
ranks; they rounded a corner and were 
lost. Her eyes were quite dry; her jaw 
sagged stupidly. For some seconds she 
stared after the way he had gone—/er 
man! Then she wandered off as one who 
had no purpose. 

Wounded men commenced to appear in 








THESE SH-ALL PREVAIL 


By Theodosia Garrison 


War laid bugle to bis lips, blew one blast—and then 
The seas answered him with ships, the earth with men. 


Straight, Death caught his sickle up, called his 
reapers grim, 
Famine with his empty cup came after him. 


Down the stairs of Paradise hastened angels three, 
Pity, and Self-Sacrifice, and Charity. 


Where the curved, black sickles sweep, where pale 


Famine clings, 


Where gaunt women watch and weep, come these 


of wings. 


When the red wrath perisheth, when the dulled swords 


fail, 


These three who have walked with Death—these shall 


prevail. 


Hell bade all its millions rise; Paradise sends three; 
Pity, and Self-Sacrifice, and Charity. 


into khaki on the spur of an emotion picked 
up in a music-hall. I pictured the com- 
fortable gentlemen, beyond the military 
age, who had written these heroic taunts, 
had gained reputation by so doing, and 
all the time sat at home in suburban 
security. The people who recited or sang 
their effusions, made me equally angry; 
they were making sham-patriotism a means 
of livelihood, and had no intention of 
doing their part. Al! the world that by 


ter conquerors marched. 
They came on endlessly, as 
though somewhere out of 
sight a human dam had 
burst, whose deluge would 
never be stopped. I tried 
to catch the expressions of 
the men, wondering whethe: 
this or that or the next had 
contributed his toll of vio- 
lated women and butchered 
children to the list of Hun 
atrocities. Suddenly the 
silence of the theater was 
startled by a low, infuri- 
ated growl, followed by a 
shriek which was _ hardly 
human. I have since heard 
the same kind of sounds 
when the stumps of the 
mutilated are being dressed 
and the pain has become 
intolerable. Everybody 
turned in their seats—gaz- 
ing through the dimness to 
a point in the Promenade 
near to where I was. ‘The 
ghosts on the screen were 
forgotten. The faked patri- 
otism of the songs we had 
listened to had become a 
thing of naught. Through 
the welter of bombast, ex- 
citement, and emotion we 
had grounded on reality. 
The Belgian soldier, in 
his tattered uniform, was leaning out, as 
though to bridge the space that divided 
him from his ghostly tormentors. The 
dazed look was gone from his expression, 
and his eyes were focused in the fixity 
of a cruel purpose—to kill, and kill, and 
kill the smoke-gray hordes of tyrants as 
long as his life should last. He shrieked 
imprecations at them, calling upon God and 
snatching epithets from the gutter in his 
furious endeavor (Continued on page 145) 
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HE child that for some reason, 
and in some particular, lags 
behind the average of his age— 
I think that few of us have the 
faintest idea of how general is this problem. 
Those of us who have children that are 
two or three classes behind where they 
should be in school may admit that our 
children are backward, but if we really 
saw the whole truth, and saw the pos 
sibilities that exist in the child, every onc 
of us who have children would admit that 
our children are backward in some respect. 
That is, our child is not developing to 
the limits of his possibilities. Therefore, 
the problem of the child that lags behind 
is a problem that touches every parent. 
Now the child that is not a full portion 
of himself may in some cases be fitted by 
the word “stupid,” which we in our provo- 
cation so generally apply to such cases. 
But as a common thing, the child lags 
behind, not because he is stupid, but 
because he has never been understood, 
and therefore has never been handled 
properly. And in many cases our improper 
handling has made us the direct agents 
and causes of the child’s being below par. 
And, in addition to the distressing 
deficiencies that involuntarily rise in our 
mind when we think of. “backward” or 
“detective” children, there are other 
qualities (or the lack of them) that should 
Teceive our serious attention. These are 
traits which we have come to accept as 
human weaknesses, because such qualities 
are sO comrnon that we regard them as 


























































Child that Lags 
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of the delinquencies of children 

due to our own ignorance and 
carelessness, rather than to the so-called 
backwarduess of the children. It 1s not 
enough to give a child mere bodily comfort 
and physical attention: a child needs these, 
hut these are only the beginning cf our 
duties as parents. What the child requires 
most 1s recognition of the fact that he has a 
brain which is dependent upon his elders for 
its proper stimulation and growth. And tt 
must not be, forgotten that each child is a 
different problem, and must have individual 
care and treatment. We believe that Mrs. 
Scotts very valuable articles will help you in 
your individual cases; if noi directly, they 
can hardly fail to suggest ways and means. 


Mes F 


are 


natural and unavoidable; and so most of 
us have never concerned ourselves greatly 
about them—such traits as bashfulness, 
purposelessness, lack of self-confidence and 
self-dependence, lack of initiative, and 
the lack of the power of expression. Yet 
all persons having these traits, whether 
children or grown-ups, are lagging behind 
what they might be or might have been. 
They are losing out of life much which 
they should have, and they are giving 
far less to life than they should give. 
And in almost every case some one, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is at fault. 
Perhaps a child lags behind because of 
ignorance or neglect on the parents’ part 
—and perhaps the defect they finally 
see is only the surface indication of some- 
thing deeper and very different. It was 
the defective speech of a child which 



























The most fundamental things to have right in seeking to correct a child’s backwardness are his daily living con- 
ditions, his home surroundings, and the relationship between him and the persons who come directly in touch 
What we ordinarily consider the minor things in life have the greatest influence upon a child 


Behind 













brought one young mother to me—a wo- 
man plainly well off in worldly goods, but 
as plainly having little knowledge of 
children. ‘I have a girl a year and a half 
old who talks very well, and a boy four 
years old who doesn’t talk nearly so well,” 
she informed me. ‘I can’t tell you how 
distressed I am about Harry—how .dis- 
graced I feel. I simply can’t understand!” 
And then she sobbed, ‘‘ His father thinks 
Harry is half-witted!” 

I saw Harry. As his mother had said, 
he could talk but little better than a 
child that has just begun to babble. But 
his inability to speak was not his only 
defect. Though well developed physically 
he had little control over his body. He 
had no muscular coordination, no power 
of concentration. Except for his physique, 
his development was that of a child of a 
year and a half. There was every super- 
ficial reason for believing that the child 
was half-witted. 

And yet it was quickly apparent that 
Harry was not by birth deficient in brains. 
I perceived that here was an extreme 
example of how ignorance of child nature 
and its necessities may hold a child from 
developing both mentally and physically. 
The child had had plenty of food, originally 
of good quality, but food not suited to a 
child, and badly cooked at that. But be- 
yond giving the child his fill of this kind of 
food, nothing constructive had been done 
for him, though the mother loved him 
deeply. In order not to have the child 
meet an accident (though his 
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childhood was spent in the country) Harry 
was always kept indoors, without com- 
panionship, and without play materials. 
He was allowed to shift absolutely for 
himself. The mother never played with 
the child herself, never told or read him a 
story, or explained pictures to him; nor 
did she ever talk to him in a simple, in- 
telligent way to give him the fundamentals 
of language. Indeed, she kept up his 
baby talk, naming things by the sound he 
would make when he wanted an object— 
saying ‘‘moo” for milk, and “bud” for 
bread. As he became older the parents 
expected him to outgrow his deficiencies. 

What a multitude of children have suffered 
from and been ruined by that great fallacy 
of parents, to wait for a child to “‘outgrow”’ 
a fault or.a disease! But Harry had not 
outgrown his infancy. His parents be- 
came more concerned; without realizing 
that they were the cause of all the boy’s 
shortcomings, they grew irritated, and 
began to scold him for his undeveloped 
speech and his lack of physical control, 
thus causing greater confusion in the 
child’s mind, and adding fear and inhibi- 
tion to the handicaps with which he was 
already burdened. 

I told this mother very frankly where 
the fault lay, and told her that she must 
begin by changing herself and changing 
her home. That done, she had to start 
patiently from the beginning to teach him 
the correct association between words and 
the corresponding objects or actions; and 
she had to undertake a rigid program for 
developing the child’s physical control. 
Her only chance to save her child from 
becoming a permanent defective is to work 
so positively and powerfully at establish- 
ing new habits that they will automatically 
displace old habits. This chi'd has a 
chance, a real chance, for, to start with, 
he had normal physical energies, normal 
mental faculties, and rather keen sensibili- 


Jennie’s trouble was not lack of care, but too much of it. 


ties. But it all depends upon the mother 
—whether she will have the courage and 
patience to see through to the end the 
hard situation created by her own ignor- 
ance and neglect. 

But just as children lag behind because 
of neglect, just so do some lag behind be- 
cause of its very opposite. A woman who 
had every advantage that money can give 
came to me in great distress over her ten- 
year-old daughter. ‘Since Jennie was a 
baby I have given her every care, every 
attention—I have given her everything!”’ 
the mother told me. ‘‘But now she is 
most unhappy, and so am I. I have her 
in one of the best private schools—a really 
good school, not just one of those fashion- 
able ones—and they’ve given me final 
notice that I must take her out. They 
say they’ve tried and tried, but they can’t 
make her work with any of their classes. 
They say she doesn’t fit anywhere. It’s 
all a mystery to me—when I’ve tried so 
hard! What’s wrong with her? What 
can I do?” 

I saw Jennie. She was very docile, 
apparently in no way actively trouble- 
some; she was sweet and kind. But she 
was listless, irresponsible, had seemingly 
no power of concentration, and the things 
about her seemed to make no impression 
upon her mind or her emotions. She 
seemed will-less, purposeless—one of those 
sad figures that are bound for nowhere. 
Here was a child that was rapidly losing 
ground in her mental development. Her 
fate was plain if she continued as she was 
going: she would become a_ hysterical, 
disorganized, irritating, helpless young 
woman. Instead of a “problem” she was 
a living tragedy—one of those hopeless, 
helpless half-persons that are a misery to 
themselves, and that, if they marry, are 
likely to propagate only’ misery and 
incompetence. 

A closer examination of the child re- 
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vealed that behind her purposelessnesg 
and the siuggishness of her mind and body 
there had been, and still was in a dormant 
condition, more than average mentality 
and physical capabilities above the ordi. 
nary. What, then, was the matter? ]| 
went into the case yet further—into the 
daily history of the little girl’s life. And 
the mystery which had so puzzled the 
mother was easily solved. The mother 
had given me the key to it all when she 
exclaimed, “I have given her everything!” 
The mother, in her great love for her child 
and her intense desire to have Jennie 
benefit from every advantage, had placed 
the child at an early age under the direct 
and constant charge of a governess who 
still had Jennie in her care, a governess 
whom the mother earnestly described to 
me as ‘“‘a most wonderful woman—simply 
wonderful!” I found that this governess, 
a well-educated woman, had had a blind, 
fanatic devotion to her charge, and was 
conscientious to a super-normal degree 
in what she considered to be her duty. 
Now there is no greater deterrent to 
success with children than blind devotion; 
and I write of this instance at such length 
for the reason that so many mothers, in 
their own personal handling of their chil- 
dren, victimize them through this very 
impulse. The governess had done and 
still was doing everything for and with 
Jennie. In her teaching and training of 
the child, she did nothing to stimulate 
the girl to think, and see, and work out 
things for herself. After several years of 
such devotion the result upon the child’s 
mentality, will, and emotions corresponded 
to the effect of predigested foods being for 
a long period put into the human body— 
all processes of digestion would become 
sluggish and non-functioning through 
disuse. The child’s originally good quali- 
ties were demoralized, almost atrophied; she 
had degenerated (Continued on page 87) 
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She never had to think or do anything 


for herself. Her dormant mind was awakened and stimulated by writing real letters to friends 


and making lists of each day’s happenings. 


God never intended anything to grow without effort 
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As the door closed on Mr. Stiggins’s dejection, Miss Northbound came out from behind her fashion paper. 


“You’re wonderful, mother, simply wonderful—like Napoleon,” she declared enthusiastically. “If 1 wasn’t,” 


NE of the minor advantages of 

being a duke is that it is not nec- 

essary to be a gentleman. Not 

only may you defraud your 
tradesmen, break the hearts of innocent 
chorus-girls, drink yourself nightly under 
the table, and gamble away your pos- 
sessions—for these are privileges which 
any self-made plutocrat may aspire to 
—but you may wear old clothes, smoke 
a clay pipe in Bond Street, dine in your 
shirt-sleeves, take the pledge, or love 
your wife—in fact, be as vulgar or as 
vicious, as plebeian or as peculiar as you 
like without falling a degree in the esti- 
mation of your butler. 

It was hard on the Duke of Abergenny 
therefore, that he should have been denied 
the privileges of his birth. It was no fault 
of his butler, for it is another privilege 
of dukedom to be unaware of such a 
personage; it was the fault of the duchess. 
For the duchess was not a duchess by 
birth, but by profession. Her father had 
made his fortune in soap, and his daughter 
inherited a business mind. ‘From the out- 
set she knew what she wanted, how to get 
it, and what to do with it when she had 
got it. During her brief campaign in so- 
ciety as Miss Porter she had armed herself 
with a complete code of ducal conduct, 
which she subsequently applied to her 
duke with all the ruthless energy -of a 


said Lady Northbound with undisguised complacency, “you wouldn’t be marrying a marquis, my dear” 


The second of five stories in which will be 
laid baré the extraordinary record of an un- 
accountable young man. Last month the 
stage was set; here the real action begins. 


plebeian in the throes of noblesse oblige. 
For a time her captive showed signs of re- 
volt, but the duchess, being a woman, was 
of tougher constitution, and in the end he 
became a model, a perfect specimen. He 
wore faultless clothes and a faultless man- 
ner. He never did or said anything that 
had not been sanctified by time. He was 
splendidly inconspicuous. 

But in his soul were things which it was 
well the duchess had. never seen. 

On the morning following his son’s en- 
gagement to Lady Northbound’s daughter 
these things were more than usually well 
hidden. His entry into the gloomy mag- 
nificence of the dining-room and his greet- 
ing of the three ladies who were seated at 
lonely intervals about the lunch-table was a 
masterpiece of elusive, exquisitely refined 
insignificance. It quenched Lady North- 
bound’s tendency to expansiveness, and as 
a direct result pleased his wife. Not that 
the duchess had any ill-feeling toward her 
son’s future mother-in-law. She was in 
the position of a woman who sits on the 
summit of her soul’s ambition and watches 
a belated toiler stumbling in her footsteps 
with a good-natured superiority. Never- 





theless, the fact that the Northbound 
estates, which so conveniently adjoined the 
duke’s family seat, were of superior dimen- 
sions, taken together with the Hebraic 
curve of Lady Northbound’s nostrils and 
her unquestionable business ardor, oc- 
casioned the duchess periodic spasms of 
Christian dislike. 

As to Dorothea Northbound, she held 
herself aloof. Under her cool affability the 
duchess felt all too distinctly a cast-iron 
determination to see her a dowager. 

One of the duke’s great safeguards was 
brevity. ‘‘ Richard?” he questioned, look- 
ing at one of the chairs that were dotted 
like life-buoys round the vast sea of oak 
and silver. “Richard?” 

Dorothea smiled enigmatically, Lady 
Northbound raised her heavy eyebrows, 
and the duchess looked as nearly annoyed 
as hér code for duchesses allowed. 

‘“No one has seen Richard since last 
night,’ she said. ‘‘ Dorothea was the last 
to see him. You had better explain, 
Dorothea.” 

‘“‘He left me in the vestibule at Covent 
Garden,” Miss Northbound began. “I 
was tired and wanted to leave early, and 
Richard went to try and find Richards 
with the car. He did not come back. But 
I understand that Richards saw him—”’ 

The duke lifted his gaze from his caviar 
to one of the automatons who wo ranged 
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round the room in expressionless solemnity. 
“Know anything about this, Jackson?” 

The automaton spoke, but remained ex- 
pressionless. “Richards did say some- 
thing, your Grace. He said he saw his 
Lordship getting into a taxi with a gentle- 
man anda lady, and there was a crowd, and 
the police were about, but his Lord- 
ship was most noticeable being in fancy 
dress—”’ 

“Don Carlos of Spain,” Dorothea put in 
pleasantly. 
“Police!” murmured 
frigid disapproval. 

‘‘Has his Lordship been seen since?”’ 

“Yes, your Grace. His Lordship came 
in early this morning.” 

“Might mean any time,”’ the duke com- 
mented. 

“The girl went out to fetch the milk, 
your Grace. His Lordship was sitting on 
the steps—”’ 

The duke’s personality seemed to take 
on a momentarily brighter hue. ‘* Not— 
eh—not—eh?” 

“Oh, no, your Grace—not at all—” 

The duke faded again. ‘No, of course 
not. Absurd. Some other explanation. 
Ah, my dear Richard—just in time—dis- 
cussing you—-positively anxious—”’ 


the duchess in 


‘THE Marquis of Tallybaldash, seemed 
unaware of any cause for unusual in- 
terest. His fair and peculiarly open coun- 
tenance wore an absorbed expression, and he 
shook hands all round with a lack of differ- 
entiation which might have wounded a 
prospective bride less practically minded 
than Dorothea Northbound. In fact, his 
absorption was such that he seemed pre- 
pared to repeat the cerezionial round, and 
was only checked by a chair persuasively 
offered. Then he sat down and began his 
lunch without apology or explanation. 

He was a well-bred young man. The 
code had been expounded to him with his 
alphabet, and with one consent his family, 
present and future, considered him with 
varying degrees of astonishment and dis- 
approval. It was left to Dorothea -to 
break the silence. 

‘““Well, Richard?” she inquired amiably. 

He looked up. For a moment he con- 
sidered her with polite attention, as though 
he had met her somewhere before, but 
could not for the life of him remember 
where. Then, suddenly, he went pale. 

“Dorothea,” he said earnestly, “‘posi- 
tively—I haven’t a word to say.” 

‘So I noticed,” she interposed in perfect 
good humor. 

“Tt’s been weighing on my mind ever 
since—” 

‘Ever since you sat on the steps—” 

He seemed puzzled at her perspicacity. 
“Ves, it was about then I realized what I 
had done. The cold made me think of it. 
I’ve been gnawed by remorse ever since. 
And yet-—on my honor—I don’t see how I 
could have acted differently.” 

At this juncture, Lady Northbound 
roused herself like some large, well-fed, 
and not ill-intentioned cobra whose in- 
stincts have been trifled with by the pro- 
vocative caperings of a foolish rabbit. ‘I 
do think you ought to explain, Richard,” 
she said heavily. “It was very unpleasant 
for Dorothea. No lady in her position 
should be exposed to such treatment, and 
my daughter 

“And try to be lucid, Richard,” his 
mother urged with chilly sweetness. 


The Gift of Prophecy 


Lord Tallybaldash assented eagerly. 
He embraced the company in a smile that 
expressed an engaging contrition and con- 
fidence in their understanding. The three 
women remained watchfully dispassionate. 
The duke stared negatively into space 

“You see,” said Richard with due re- 
gard for his mother’s admonition, “I 
couldn’t very well leave the fellow in the 
lurch. The police were behaving in their 
usual thick-headed way, and when the 
poor girl appealed to me I just had to butt 
in It was really great fun. I bluffed the 
duffers magnificently—told them I was a 
doctor, and that he was dying, and pushed 
them both into a taxi. It would have 
been perfectly all right only, of course, 
being in that absurd get-up, I hadn’t a 
stiver, and the taxi-man turned us out. 
We’d missed the last bus, too. I couldn’t 
leave her alone with him, so I walled 
home—their home, I mean—somewhere 
Hackney way—Hacketts Place, it was 
called. Dreadful hole! Didn’t get back 
till six o’clock. Of course I felt ghastly 
about it all, but I knew you’d understand 
when I explained.” 

Lady Northbound gave a fat, ironic 
laugh. ‘‘Quite wonderfully clear, isn’t it? 
I suppose, as a matter of fact, this person 
whom you rescued was merely drunk?” 

The marquis considered her steadily. 
He had flushed a little, and his gray eyes 
were remarkably and rather dangerously 
bright. ‘‘Why, yes—I suppose you'd call 
it drunk.” 

“I? My dear Richard—”’ 

“T mean most people would. But it 
was an unusual case. I saw that at a 
glance. He wes a doctor in an East End 
slum, and had had an awiul time of it. No 
money, poor patients, and his wife ill. 
They were going to be sold up the next 
day, and—” 


. 7OWRE quite sure you saw all this at a 
glance, Richard?”’ Miss Northbound 
inquired earnestly. 


He stiffened. ‘They told me later.” 

“They? Oh, of course, there was a girl. 
His wife, I suppose?” 

Richard threw back 
laughed. ‘Rather not. 
fellow.” 

“His daughter then?” 

“Oh, no. No relation.” The chilly 
silence informed him that his lucidity left 
something to be desired, and he plunged 
deeper. “You see, she’s a dancer or 
something and lives over his place with 
her grandmother. Remarkable old lady— 
Spanish—and quite famous in her time. 
Anyhow, he’d been chaperoning her to the 
theater and then—’’ 

“Then he was overcome by despair?” 
Miss Northbound suggested helpfully. 

Richard gave her a grateful glance. He 
felt that, given time, he might grow to be 
quite fond of her. ‘“‘That’s it exactly.” 

“* And today they were all sold up?” 

A muffled statement to the effect that 
something had happened to avert the 
catastrophe brought a frown to Lady 
Northbound’s heavy brows. Among 
other things she scented good deeds, and 
good deeds without publicity was to her 
mind a sin. She was going to say so, but 
her daughter intervened. 

“Now that Richard has explained so 
beautifully we can change the subject,” 
she said. “Richard and I have been talk- 
ing plans, and yesterday it occurred to us 


his head and 
He was an old 


that when we are married Richard ought 
to take up something—something public 
and popular, you know. Even dukes—] 
mean marquises, have to advertise them- 
selves these days, and we decided that a 
racing stable would be just the thing.” 
She waited. 

The duchess looked at. her husbard, 
“Ts racing in the family?” she asked. 

‘All the Tallybaldashes ruined them- 
selves on the turf,” he assured her. 

The duchess appeared satisfied. 
seems quite a good idea,” she said. 

“Much better than. politics,’ com- 
mented Lady Northbound. * Makes 
more of a splash.” 

“And tke colors are awfully pretty,” 
her daughter added. “Mauve and green. 
I shall have a special dress made for Ascot. 
Mauve crépe-de-chine and green— ” 

Richard looked up from his cutlet. His 
face was now unmistakably red, and there 
was a grim set to his jaw which was new to 
his family. “I’m awfully sorry,” he said, 
“but I don’t think, after all, that we’d 
better have a racing stable, if you don’t 
mind. You see, I’ve got a much better 
idea. It came to me this morning on the 
door-step. For one thing it’s quite new.” 


“i 


ADY Northbound shook her head. “No 

good,”’ she said decisively. ‘‘ We aristoc- 
racy have got to stick to old things. 
Either one’s got to be the latest craze, or 
one’s got to be genuine antique to get a 
place in these times. Our strong point is 
that we’re old. We've gone on doing the 
same things over and over again till people 
think there’s something in them. We've 
never done anything new. If we tried to 
we'd be out of it at once.” 

The duchess nodded and looked haughty 
at the same time. She agreed in principle, 
but she thought that, considering her ante- 
cedents were directly concerned in the 
manufacture of jam, Lady Northbound 
could have expressed herself differently. 

“All the same, it’s an awfully good 
idea,’”’ Richard persisted. 

“Well, perhaps when you explain—” 

“T’d rather not—yet. For one thing I 
haven’t worked it out. But I'll tell you 
this—if you want a splash it’ll make a finer 
one than any racing stable. It’ll make us 
popuiar—it’ll give us old, decrepit stick- 
in-the-muds a new life. It'll be a fine 
thing—the finest thing we’ve ever done.” 

He was vulnerably eager, but there was 
also something dogged under his boyish- 
ness which warned even Lady North- 
bound against further pressure. She 
merely smiled in her lazy Oriental way. 
She flattered herself that there were few 
people who had ever got the better of her, 
and the marquis, her son-in-law, was not 
likely to figure among the number. 

“Well, we shall see,”’ she said amiably. 

By this time lunch was over. The three 
ladies rose. The automatons having 
withdrawn, Richard sprang gallantly to 
the door, and as Dorothea passed him she 
smiled. ‘‘Was she so very pretty?” she 
asked. 

He flushed ingenuously. “Rather!” 

Afterward he realized that he had made a 
mistake. But afterward is always too late. 

As he came back thoughtfully to the 
table he encountered his father’s glance. 
He fancied that it was brighter than usual. 

“Nothing foolish, eh, Richard? Nothing 
romantic? Romance always great mis- 
take. Racing stable safer in the end. 
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pavements littered with dirty children and 


discarded tin-cans represents Hacketts 
Place with sufficient accuracy. The only 
unusual feature was the big, red-brick 
building which blocked the far end of the 
street, and bore in huge golden letters the 
device: 

“Northbound’s Jam Factory” 


Hacketts Place loathed the jam factory. 
For one thing it was a bully. It towered 
over the tumble-down tenements, opulent, 
red-faced, and censorious. It kept a scowl- 
ing watch over the just and the unjust, 
and it extorted homage. At seven o’clock 
every morning its angry bell summoned a 
stream of unwilling worshipers to its 
gates, and at five o’clock it dismissed them, 
hollow-eyed, white-faced, and sullen. On 
the seventh day it pursed up its lips and 
looked awful, self-righteous disapproval. 

No one, in his wildest dreams had ever 
dreamed of rebellion. And yet, sure 
enough, a rebellion had broken out. The 
culprit was No. 1o—a squat little house 
mid-way up the street. Thanks to its 
build it held itself more or less upright, and 
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the windows of the first floor made pathetic 
efforts to look bright and cheerful. But, 
otherwise, it was as dejected and broken- 
spirited as its neighbors. The ground 
floor had once been used for a doctor’s con- 
sulting-room, and the faded gilt-lettering 
on a black background had until recently 
announced: 


“Dr. Petwee: 10-11. 5-7. 





Then—in the night, as it seemed—the 
inscription vanished. The ground floor 
burst into white paint. White paint in 
Hacketts Place was in itself a signal of re- 
bellion. It threw defiance at the general 
grayness and squalor. It flaunted itself in 
the jam factory’s indignant face. Every 
morning the worshipers lingered a moment 
to gaze stupidly at the busy workmen, and 
every evening there was a general rush to 
see what new splendor had been added in 
the interval. On the fourth day after the 
first symptoms, Hacketts Place discovered 
a huge, scarlet-lettered announcement in 
Dr. Petwee’s one-time, consulting-room 
window which would assuredly have been a 
death-blow to that gentleman’s orthodoxy. 


Nena, who was humming 
gaily, smiled back at him. 
“Rent collecting, Mr. 
Stiggins?” Mr. Stiggins 
grinned mirthlessly at 
the thrust. Her eyes 
sparkled maliciously. 
“Do you know, Mr. 
Smith has been telling 
me your fortune, Mr. 
Stiggins. He says you’re 
going to die, horribly” 
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“The Sixpenny Wizard 
Come in and tell your troubles 
Never mind what they are. 
Coughs, Pains, Rents, Quarrels, Husbands 
Wives, 
Cures Guaranteed. 
Modern Magic. Scientific Treatment. 
No Charge unless Satisfied. 
Never say Die! 
But Come In! !” 


Hacketts Place gasped. All that morn- 
ing the jam factory buzzed with rumors. 
At five o’clock a stream of incredulous but 
inquisitive women-folk poured out of the 
iron-gates and clustered round the gleam- 
ing white door like bees round honey. 

“T can na and will na believe it,” said 
Mrs. McHamish loudly, and drawing he: 
plaid shawl closer about her gaunt shoul- 
ders. ‘It took more than th’ wee mon 
who was here afore ta mend the hole in me 
roof, or me puir Sandy’s temper. But 
seeing there be no charge maybe I'll just 
ha’ a peep in. It’s rare eno’ ta get some- 
thin’ for nothin’ in these parts.” 

A minute youth in brand-new livery 
and shining buttons answered her 
summons with tremendous respect, 
and, half hypnotized by the unex- 
pected vision and the example set 
them, a dozen other doubters fol- 
lowed in Mrs. McHamish’s wake. 
To the remainder the youth 
announced courteously that the 
waiting-room was now full. 

There were two witnesses of 
these happenings. One was a 
square-built, heavy-jowled gentle- 
man with red hair and the general 
appearance of an. ex-prize-fighter. 
He carried a note-book and pencil, 
and, up to the moment when | 
had come face to face with the 
wizard’s poster, he had _ been 
hurrying in and out of the various 
houses like an anxious rabbit seek- 
ing his warren. Now he lingered on 
the opposite pavement, with his 
bowler at the back of his head, and 
took notes, from time to time 
shooting suspicious glances at the 
second watcher. The latter was a 
tall, fair, young man, who, but for 
the superior attractions across the 
way, would assuredly have caused 
a sensation in Hacketts Place. 
For one thing, his clothes, though 
of subdued pattern, were masterly 
in cut; for another he had ob- 
viously shaved that morning, and 
no one dreamed of shaving on 
Saturday; foz another, he seemed 
quite unconscious of being any- 
thing peculiar; and lastly he took 
not the slightest notice of the red- 
haired gentleman. He stood there, 
smiling with grave satisfaction at 
the flaming notice in the wizard’s 
window and occasionally sniffing 
absently at a bunch of roses which 
he carried to the added eccentricity of his 
appearance. It appeared, however, that 
he was not entirely absorbed in the wiz- 
ard’s business, for unexpectedly he took 
off his hat and bowed, and the curtains in 
the first floor window were seen to flutter. 
Shortly afterward he crossed the road 
and opened the white door wit a latch- 
key and was seen no more. Whereupon 
the red-haired gentleman slapped up his 
note-book, (Continued on page 91) 
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Finding our amendment blocked by the party in power at every turn of the road, refused 
further audiences by the President, we determined to lay the responsibility for the indiffer- 
ence of Congress to our amendment where it belonged, upon the leader of the party in power 
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HE struggle for the enfranchise- 
ment of women is now nearly 
seventy years old. Since 1848, 
when the first women’s rights’ 
convention was held in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
women have petitioned, written, inter- 
viewed, and deputized for suffrage. No 
effort, no expense, no sacrifice has been 
spared. For nearly seventy years women 
have traveled this country from one end 
to the other, from north to south, from 
east to west, by horse and by foot, by 
train and by motor, preaching the gospel 
ot democracy. The gospel has been 
preached to all men, to high and low, to 
the laborer and the professional man, to 
the business man and the politician. * he 
need for true democracy in right og 
Wrongs, in cultivating responsibility < 1d 





Picketed The 


By Anna Kelton Wiley 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING does not 

believe in picketing the White House. 
It has said so. It does believe in suffrage. 
And has said so. It also believes in giving 
every big issue its day in court. That is 
why, when the White House pickets se- 
curcd so distinguished a recruit as the wife 
of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, we offered to open 
our pages to a staiement of the reasons for 
picketing. We bespeak forit a fair hearing. 


character, and as a matter of simple 
justice, has been presented from every 
angle to the men voters of the country. 
And the result of this gigantic appeal in 
seventy years is the securing of full suf- 
frage in twelve states and partial suffrage 
in seven others. 

‘‘How long must women wait for lib- 


House 


erty,” the cry of Inez Milholland, that 
gallant young crusader for suffrage, in the 
last speech before her death, would be 
answered by another century of sacrifice 
and effort, before the women of the entire 
nation could be enfranchised, if only the 
old means were relied upon. It is asking 
too much of the women of this country 
that this cruel sacrifice of the lives and 
efforts of women be longer continued. To 
believe in the principle of suffrage, and 
yet to require the women of the country 
to personally canvass the male vote in 
thirty-six more states is suprefne hypoc- 
risy. As it is a practical impossibility in 


many states to secure woman suffrage by 
state referendum or constitutional amend- 
ment, one is reminded of the nursery fable 
of the little boy (Continued on page 124) 
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REDA KINGMAN stood in the 

door of her roughly-built house 

looking ae@ross the gulch to a tiny 

cottage high on the side of the 
mountain. Standing among its pointed 
firs, it was almost like a toy house in the 
little dooryard ablaze with flowers. The 
low sides gleamed with paint, and the tiles 
glowed red and brown in the sun. 
Above it the mountain rose, almost to the 
clouds it seemed, and below it the land 
sloping to the south was marked by the 
herds of cattle that grazed and _ shifted 
slowly like half-formed shadows of the 
clouds above. 

The great gulch between, filled with 
rocks and dark shadows, was untouched by 
the sun’s rays. Only at noontime did the 
sun, shining directly into the depths of the 
chasm, light up for a moment the tangled 
growth and a trickling line of water that 
made its way along the bottom, disappear- 
ing at times beneath ground, and losing it- 
self at last in the arid plain where the cattle 
grazed among the sage-brush and shifted 
in slow-moving shadows with the changing 
light. 

Freda Kingman had been married three 
years now. She had brought to the great, 
rambling house behind her a dowry of 
linen and silver and wool. The chests 
under the eaves were piled high with quilts, 
and the sweet-smelling closets were filled 
with sheets and pillow-slips and snowy 
damask table-cloths and tray-cloths, and 
fine, soft undergarments. 

She had come to Stephen Kingman from 
the house across the Gulch richly dowered, 
and each year had added to her store. The 
house behind her, in spite of its shabby 
exterior, was comfortably furnished. 

There was a piano and books and a costly 
rug or two—all selected from the catalog 
of a mail-order house that supplied fully 


half the needs of the district. The print 
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gown that she wore had been ordered from 
the same catalog, and the slippers on her 
trim feet, and the shell pins in the braids of 
yellow hair. The V-shaped neck of the 
gown and the slightly loosened front gave 
to the full bosom and broad hips a hint of 
matronly dignity that was reflected in the 
calm eyes and well-poised head as she 
stood shading her eyes from the light and 
looking across to the little house high on 
the side of the mountain. 

Stephen Kingman was generous with 
her. He had never denied a wish that she 
expressed. Often it seemed to her his 
thought ran ahead of hers and supplied the 
wish before she had it. 

She could hear him now, whistling at his 
work at the back of the house, and calling 
out to the cows as he finished milking and 
drove them *way to pasture! ‘‘So-boss! 
So-there!”’ 

He was putting up the bars. Stephen 
would be coming in soon. She must hurry 
and make the coffee and take the corn 
bread from the oven. Her eyes looking 
across to the little house among its fir-trees 
grew subtly wistful, and darkened under 
the shading hand. 

She had been married three years—but 
the little house across the Gulch was still 
“home” to ker. Its flowers and fruits were 
sweeter than any Stephen Kingman could 
raise for her, try as he might, and the music 
of the bees hovering about the little house 
droned to her in sleep. They brought 
dreams of her childhood. And the dreams 
stretched ahead 

The V-shaped bosom rose a little, and a 
smile curved the full lips. . . . Her hand 
seeking the pocket had touched a golden 
disk “To buy fal-lals,” Father Fritz 
had whispered last night when his broad 
clumsy fingers had pressed it protectingly 
into hers. 


Twice a week Freda crossed the Gulch 
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and climbed the path to the cottage to 
carry the loaf of bread she had made for 
Father Fritz and tidy the house and look 
after his socks and shirts. And Father 
Fritz, sitting by his door smoking his long 
pipe, would talk in the low, grumbling 
voice that held for her memories of child- 
hood. Sometimes when she had finished 
her work she would come and sit beside 
him on the bench by the door, and they 
would watch the shadows gather on the 
plain and fill the Gulch and come creeping 
up the mountain side till all the world was 
wrapped in shadows, it seemed—except the 
little house. 

Then across the Gulch a light would 
spring out, and Papa Fritz would kiss her 
and speak gentle words, and she would re- 
turn across the Gulch to the house Stephen 
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Kingman had built for her. But the house 
that he had built was not home. 

It was last evening, as she came away, 
that Papa Fritz had pressed the gold piece 
into her fingers. 

The wind coming up the Gulch stirred 
her hair as she stood by the door. The air 
seemed alive with happiness. She looked 
again across to the little house. A figure 
had come from the door and stood a mo- 
ment in the sunshine and bent to the 
flowers by the path. Then it straightened 
itself and stood very still and erect, and 
looked across and signaled—a gesture of 
Strength and protecting love. 

With a little smile on the full lips taat 
broke into a laugh, she signaled back and 
turned and went into the house. There 
Was no one in all the world like Papa 





Fritz. 
Gulch he was “Old Bauman,” a man who 
drove a hard bargain and ruled with iron 


To the world up and down the 


hand. But to her he was always “ Papa 
Fritz.” 

The smile lingered on her lips while she 
made the coffee, and took the corn bread 
from the oven, and poured the creamed 
fish into the hot dish on the back of the 
stove. 

Stephen Kingman coming in glanced at 
her with a happy look The rounded 
shoulders and broad hips were a little 
clumsy as she bent over the stove, and her 
face was flushed with stooping. Buc there 
was only admiration in his frank gaze. 

“Breakfast ready?” 

** All ready.” 

She set it on the table and seated herself 
opposite when he came back from the 
wash-room and took his place 

There had been a tacit agreement from 
the first that the decencies of life should be 
observed in the roughly-built house. The 
house itself was hardly more than a shelter. 
The vines and flowers in the yard fared 
hard in the east winds that blew up from 


Across the gulch, she knew, a figure was 
standing, erect and still, regarding her. Pres- 
ently she looked up. He was waving to her. 
She saw that he had returned to his work 
among his flowers. Why was he waiting? 





the Gulch, but the courtesies of life had 
been maintained within the house. There 
was a handful of flowers in the center of the 
table, gathered from the sheltered side of 
the Gulch, and the table-cloth was snowy 
white, and the sprigged china shining 
clean. 

Stephen Kingman, who had removed his 
overalls and rough boots, was curiously a 
gentleman at the head of his table. His 
nails were cracked and his hands rough 
with work, but in the carriage of the head 
and the straight glance of the keen eye 
there was a look that belongs only to free 
men. 

Freda, glancing up from the coffee she 
had poured for him was conscious of it, and 
she felt anew an almost unwilling admira- 
tion for the man to whose house she had 
come. She loved Stephen, she told 
herself, but he did not understand her. 
He insisted on worshiping her a little— 
and she wanted to be loved and petted and 
directed from above. He called her 
“Mate” and consulted her in all his plans. 
Stephen would never slip a gold piece into 
her hand and close her fingers over it one 
by one, gently, as Papa Fritz had done 
last night. 

When there was money he spread it care- 
lessly before her: ‘‘Take what you need,” 
he would say. ‘‘We must live right.” 

And Freda had taken the gold pieces, 
one by one, and hidden them away. She 
could not quite accustom herself to a cour- 
age that does not hoard—because it is 
strong. 

She had not told Stephen of the gold 
piece in the pocket of her apron. She would 
get the catalog presently and select some- 
thing. She would not tell him, because it 
seemed to her there had lately come a 
jealousy between him and Papa Fritz. He 
might compel her to return the money. 
And Freda was thrifty. It was safer to 


spend it. Stephen would not know. 
She smiled to him across the table. “Is 
your coffee right?” she asked. It was the 


question her mother had asked Papa Fritz 
for forty years. 
“Great!” responded Stephen. 
a born cook, Freda!” 
‘And the corn bread—is it good?” 
“Fit for a king!” said Stephen joyously. 
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Papa Fritz had not responded in this 
manner. Perhaps a grunt. Perhaps a de- 
mand for something else. She could feel 
still the gentle flutter of her mother’s gown 
as she hurried to please Papa Fritz. If 
there were only a little cream, it was saved 
for Papa Fritz, or a pat of butter or a first 
dish of peas from the garden—always for 
Papa Fritz. Then something for the chil- 
dren, and last of all for the mother. 

So it had been for the eighteen years 
Freda had known her mother. Then one 
winter all the other children had sickened 
and died in an epidemic of diphtheria, and 
at the end the mother had died too. For five 
years Freda had taken care of Papa Fritz. 
And always the cream and the butter and 
the first dish of peas were for Papa Fritz. 

Then Stephen Kingman wooed her, and 
she moved across the Gulch to his house. 
And Stephen would have none of the dain- 
ties that. were set aside for him. 


4 OT much!” he had cried the first 

morning he discovered the pitcher 
beside his own plate contained cream, and 
the one by hers what was left—skim-milk, 
in fact. 

‘Not much, Freda-darling! 
or a piker—to take the best!” 

“But you do the hard work!”’ she had 
protested feebly. It was not easy to find, 
offhand, reasons why the sun rises in the 
east. As soon could Freda tell why cream 
should be reserved for all papas. Papa 
Fritz, Papa Stephen—who might some- 
time be. 

Now he sat facing the open door and 
looking toward the plain below in the dis- 
tance. He seemed to have forgotten her. 

Her eye studied his face. She knew the 
courage in it, and the justice. And some- 
times it flooded with love for her, and she 
felt herself borne on a tide of life toward 
something great and unknown. 

He turned to her suddenly. “I am 
bringing a man to dinner,”’ he said. 

‘*A man! Can’t he go to the Saunders’?”’ 
she asked. She did not like unknown men 
tracking over her spotless floors. It had 
not been the way of Papa Fritz—to bring 
strange men to dinner. 

Stephen Kingman shook his head slowly. 
“Sorry. But it’s too far. Wastes time. 
And it’s only for today.” 

‘Who is it?” she asked dully. 

‘*Codman—an engineer from Botsford 

She stared a little. ‘An engineer 
up here?” 

He nodded and came around the table 
and seated himself beside her, one arm 
thrown affectionately across the back of her 
chair. His other hand motioned to the open 
door and the plain below in the distance. 

“Do you see that sage-brush and cactus 
down there?” 

She turned a little to look. But there 
was no interest in the perturbed face. 

‘Next summer you will see wheat and rye 
growing there, and perhaps garden-truck.”’ 

Her gaze grew wide. ‘‘ But the drought!” 
she cried. 

He shaped his hand to a little cup. ‘I 
hold the drought!” he said gaily. “I 
sprinkle the land with showers!” His 
fingers shook the tiny drops and seemed to 
scatter them wide. 

She followed the gesture with puzzled 
eyes. Then her glance broke. ‘You will 
irrigate!” she exclaimed. 

“T shall irrigate,’ he said solemnly. 
And his eyes gazing through the open door 


Am [a pig 


took on a look of vision, as if already they 
saw the plain blossom with grain. 

“But it will cost—!” 
“T have the money. 
agreed to go in with me.” 

“Papa Fritz does not like him!” she 
cried. Her face had flushed. ‘‘He will be 
angry!” 

“T am afraid Papa Fritz will have to put 
it in his pipe and smoke it,”’ he said slowly. 
“He had his chance. I offered him a half- 
share, and-he told me to stick to my little 
patch up here and not worry—” Stephen 
Kingman’s hand closed on the words. ‘‘ He 
said he would look after us,”-he added 
drily. 

** And he will!” 


John Allen has 


’ 


“Yes, he is a kind father. :. He will 
be a hard rival.” The young man’s eyes 
were gazing down the Gulch. Stephen 


Kingman as a son-in-law and Stephen 
Kingman his rival in business would be 
very different men to old Bauman! 

‘Give it up, Stephen,” she said softly. 

“Never!” He rose. He seemed to 
tower above her, and she gazed at him al- 
most defensively. The thought of Papa 
Fritz tugged at her. 

Suddenly he bent down and kissed her. 
“Tt’s all right, Freda. You are not to 
worry. I shall take care of you.” 

A little lump seemed to come to her 
throat, where the V-shaped neck gave it 
room, and her eyes followed him wistfully 
as he went out. It was the first time Ste- 
phen had set his will against that of Papa 
Fritz. Freda had seen others try it. 
She knew well what happened to men who 
tried to oppose the old man across the 
Gulch. Even while she had nestled con- 
tentedly in his hand she’ had seen the 
havoc Papa Fritz could cause in the plans 


-of men who set their wills in opposition to 


his. He did not strike at them openly 
perhaps. But little by little work was 
undermined or credit withdrawn—till their 
plans collapsed . He was a patient 
man. He could wait for years if need be 
for his plans to mature. 

She did not like to have Stephen oppose 
Papa Fritz. And almost for the first time 
there stirred in her a feeling of tenderness 
for the man to whom she had given herself 
—a kind of fierce jealousy for him. Some- 
thing seemed to stir in her heart, and her 
lips pressed together a little firmly as she 
went about her work. 

But when the work was done and the 
preparations for dinner complete, and she 
sat in the porch overlooking the Gulch 
while she turned the pages of the catalog, 
her thoughts sped again to Papa Fritz, and 
she found herself thinking gratefully and 
lovingly of the big, gruff heart and the 
protecting care that she had known all 
her life. 


i ippes dam at the head of the Gulch rose 
steadily—first a scaffolding of boards 
and rough timber, and then a heavy con- 
crete wall that set itself against the trick- 
ling stream and held it, day by day; and at 
last, at the end of the second summer, a lit- 
tle pool reflected soft clouds above the 
upper reaches of the mountain. 

Stephen Kingman’s part was done. He 
had only to wait for the fall rains that 
would fill the basin behind the dam and 
hold it there till the parched plain below 
called for its refreshment. Already a part 
ef the plain was cleared and its dry surface 
broken up and harrowed. A thousand 
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acres had been made ready for crops and 
four thousand more staked off, on which 
Kingman and Allen held a five yeary 
option. The option would make them 
practically dictators of the region. Stephen 
Kingman would be a rich man—richer even 
than old Bauman across the Gulch, who for 
years had held the balance of power, and 
decided in his gruff way who should prosper 
and who should walk softly. 

At the beginning of the building of the 
dam he had haunted the Gulch, Watching 
the work jealously, obstructing it when he 
could, and trying futilely to stay the prog. 
ress of the wall of cement that rose stead- 
ily to the lip of the Gulch and the great 
basin at its head. Then he had seemed to 
lose interest and had retired to his house 
among the firs. One by one he had relin- 
quished or postponed projects he had before 
been keen on achieving, and had settled 
down at home, occupying himself with the 
house and yard, and with a small workshop, 


HENEVER Freda crossed the Gulch 
and climbed the path she found him 
at work in the shop, bending over a lathe or 
crucible, his shaggy eyebrows bent together 
and his keen old eyes following with a look 
of slow tenacity the bit of mechanism that 
shaped itself under the slow, broad fingers. 
But when he looked up and saw who stood 
in the doorway, the look always gave way to 
tenderness and a kind of protecting joy. 
He would hasten to put aside the work, and 
together they would go into the house for 
the hour or two that had come to hold for 
both of them almost a.sense of consecration 
in its devoted care. And while Freda 
tidied the house and set the table for sup- 
per, cutting the long loaf of new-made 
bread and preparing the dish of sauerkraut 
and cabbage, Papa Fritz would watch 
with half-jealous eye the matronly figure 
and full-swelling bosom and gold-crowned 
head of this child whose strength and 
beauty belonged to another—to a man who 
vas fast becoming his most dangerous 
rival, and whose every act must be watched 
with the keenness of fear and matched with 
subtle power. 

Each time Freda came she reported the 
progress of the dam. If she did this re- 
luctantly, she was hardly conscious of it. 
She had never forgotten the first night 
when she had told Father Fritz of the pro- 
jected plan, and his face as he turned it to 
her, listening to her words. 

They had been sitting outside the door, 
wrapped in the sense of communion that 
was habitual with them—a kind of physi- 
cal plentitude of happiness—and Father 
Fritz had removed his pipe to puff lazily 
and motion with it toward the plain that 
stretched to the west, beyond the great 
gulch. P 

“Next spring I move my herds across, 
he had said slowly. “That plain has never 
been grazed.”’ 

Her gaze turned from the plain with a 
startled look. ‘Stephen is going to plant 
it!” she cried softly. 

He replaced his pipe and drew a calm 
breath. He released it and the smoke 
rolled out and spread away. ‘He's not 
fool enough for that!’ said Papa Fritz 
half-contemptuously 

A little glint came to her eyes at the tone. 
But it faded before the look in his tace 
when he learned of the coalition with John 
Allen that made the plan possible. For @ 
moment she had seen something like terror 
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Something seemed t6 emanate from the shop 


spectacles, weighing little heaps of something 


in the crafty, old eyes that regarded her 
slowly and turned again to the plain. Her 
loyalty had leaped to meet it. Then he had 
turned back to her with a little shrewd 
smile. 

“He dreams a fine dream,” he said 
drily. ‘But he must not forget to reckon 
with old Fritz.” And his great fist had 
closed softly on his knee. 

Since that night she had seen no glimpse 
of the terror—only a look of crafty strength 
that seemed to deepen as the weeks sped 
by and the dam rose at the head of the 
Gulch. Once he had sent a message by 


her to Stephen when they were blasting for 
a firmer hold at the bottom of the Gulch. 

“Tell him I have an explosive if he wants 
it—a thousand times more powerful than 
dynamite.” He had chuckled a little. “ Ask 
him if he would like a little of it.” 

But when she had repeated the message 
to Stephen, he had only frowned. 

‘He will give you some if you want it,” 


she had persisted, with a little pride in her 


voice that Papa Fritz was still the bene- 
factor and the stronger man. 
And Stephen had sworn a swift oath. 


“Tell him to keep his explosive at home!” 


a force she could not have defined—and hold her off. But there 


was no terrible scene within—only Papa Fritz bending over a pair of scales*with intent, careful eyes-behind his 
that he placed in piles and mixed carefully and did up in rolls 


he had said bluntly, ‘‘or it may get him 


into trouble!” 

She had shrunk before the look in his eyes. 
“Stephen!” 

He had come a little closer to her. “Do 
you know that he hates me?” he had said 
softly. ‘He would kill me if he dared!” 

“He is not like that!” she had denied. 
“Father Fritz is kind and good—if you do 
not anger him.” 

** Just so! Well, I have angered him. 
I have hurt him in a tender place.” His 
hand had touched his pocket, and he had 
laughed significantly. 
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She had turned away without reply. 
One night, months later, when she repeated 
the conversation to Papa Fritz he only 
stroked her hair softly with his great palm. 
Then he bent baek her head and looked 
deep into the-blue eyes that gazed at him 
trustingly 

“He is young,” said Papa Fritz softly, 
“young and rash—but he will learn—he 
will learn.” And he replaced his pipe and 















































The old man leaned forward, 
she live?” 
is alive. 


The question was almost defiant. 


“And Freda——does 
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blew a cloud of smoke toward the land- 
scape below. His face was calm, but she 
saw dimly that the hand lying on his knee 
had clinched itself. 

She was late in coming down the path 
that night. A new bond seemed to have 
been knit between her and Father Fritz, 
and she was loath to leave him. 

When she reached home the rambling 
house was very still. And when she went 
in Stephen was asleep. He lay in the moon- 
light, his facg to the window and his hand, 
with the palm upturned, stretched out on 
the quilt. . . . The moonlight touched the 
relaxed muscles and 
the finger-tips that 
curved a little at the 
end. She did not 
know that she was 
looking at the hand; 
but often, in the 
days that followed, 
she found it in her 
mind. And beside it 
was the clinched fist 
OL apa “Pitz... 
She grew to dread 


“She 


Death passed close by and left her” 


the two hands. They seemed to say some 
thing—something that she must thrus, 
away and close her eyes to... . Ther 
would not quarrel! Stepher would not be 
so foolish, nor Papa Fritz cruel. . . | They 
the closed fist with its line of short, bristling 
hair along the back would come to helt 
and always, near by, the open palm 
Stephen’s hand as it lay in the moonlight 

But now, standing by the bed looking 
down, she did not know that she say the 
hand. Her gaze was on his face studying 
the quiet strength and the little smile tha 
touched the lips. . . . She stood fas¢. 
nated. Something was in the face she had 
not seen before—as if it had concealed 
itself. She crept nearer, gazing down. He 
turned uneasily, and withdrew the hand 
from the moonlight—and opened his eyes, 

“You are late,” he said sleepily. 

“Yes—I had something to do.” 

“Did you—finish it?’’ 

“Finish it!” She was startled. Why 
were they saying these things to each 
other! It was as if they were in another 
world and spoke words that had othe; 
meaning than the lips shaped. 

“Finish it—?” she repeated 
sharply. ‘“‘No—but I have be- 
gun. Yes, I have begun!” 

She stood trembling. Surely 
he would wake and demand 
what she meant by the words! 

But he only smiled trust 
fully, and the eyelids closed 
again, and he was asleep. She 
turned and passed .from the 
room. Outside she lifted her 
hand, pressing it against her 
heart. It was beating swiitly, 
and her breath came in little 
gasps—as if she had hurried 
swiftly and had come a long 
way. 

She sat down by the door, 
looking into the moonlight. 
She wanted to think. Some- 
thing had startled her. But 
when she tried to think it out, 
she became confused. She 
could see only the two hands 
side by side—trying to tell her 
something she must not see. 

She put her hands over her 
eyes with a gesture of impa- 
tience. She was not going to 
be fanciful and 
queer. It had been 
a matter of pride 
with her that she 
had not given way 
to whims and fan- 
cies like other wo- 
men. She had al- 
ways felt that the 
women themselves 





were res yonsible 
for the obsessions 
that laid hold on 


them. 

She pressed her 
hands over het 
eyes. And 
plainer than before 
she saw the two 
hands—one_ with 
the open palm anc 
curved finger-tips. 
beckoning a little. 
and the other 
closed in the heavy 


(Cont'd on page 139) 
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PHOTOORAPHS BY GILLIES 


W. & J, SLOANE, DECURATORS 


As shown here, nursery furniture is built now to fit the physi- 


cal requirements 


of children, and is designed after sound prin- 


ciples of art, and practicability, and to engage the imagination 


A Child’s 
Frais 


I s 


Construction begins at home—for the boy who possesses a 
work-bench in his own right, and, fortunately, the day. has 
dawned when boys are allowed to “work” in their own rooms 


EFORE the all-absorbing business 
of war occupied the mind and heart 
of the world, we heard much of 
those modern educational methods 

and precepts which have prompted such 
leaders as Madame Montessori and Ellen 
Key to refer to this as “the Age of the 
Child.”” And, though the subject be less 
publicly discussed in these turbulent times, 
we may still be thankful for the fact that 
the old idea of the nursery has, like the 
old-fashioned parlor, forever passed away 
—that, at last, the child’s room, as second 
in importance to none in the home, may 
be said to have come into its own. 

Well may the child of today look with 
pity upon yesterday’s child, whose room 
was commonly furnished with the over- 
flow from other parts of the house. Indeed, 
it is a disconcerting to think how 
really few years have elapsed since the 
“furniture and fixings” which Marjory 


bit 


scorned at fifteen were thought good 
enough for Mary at five. To our credit 
be it reiterated that times have changed, 
changed so radically in this respect that 
nothing is good enough for our little folks 
which is one whit less good than the best 
we can procure for them. During the 
sensitive years of childhood ideals are 
instilled; ideas are formed, and associa- 
tions are gained from daily environment, 
which largely govern standards of taste’ in 
later years. Therefore, we have ceased 
to think that a piece of unworthy furni- 
ture, or a bit of cheap art, will do ‘‘while 
the children are little,” for we know that 
nursery furnishings which implant stand- 
ards of what is fundamentally good have 
a deal to do with the child’s future atti- 
tude toward life. 

Also, we know that nursery decorations, 
like stories for children, should appeal 
especially to the imagination, and, where 


Room 


Castle 


Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Sketches by 
MIcQuinn 


Original 
Robert 


possible, should prove a stimulus to the 
esthetic sense and the all-around develop- 
ment of growing minds. Even the’ most 
popular toys nowadays have a practical 
lesson to teach, and the fairy-tales which 
have lived through the ages have done s0 
because of their real merit and their-power 
to move deeply rather than merely to call 
forth a smile. So, too, while a few “cute 
or “funny” pictures and grotesque all- 
mals are well enough in their proper 
place, the decoration of our children’s 
rooms should not be primarily to enter 
tain and amuse. Children are surprisingly 
eager to appreciate beauty when it 5 
pointed out to them, and in the Japanese 
color prints of birds and beasts and flowers, 
the wonderful Maxfield Parrish pictures, 
and the countless charming subjects which 
have come from the brush of Jessie Willcox 
Smith. we have a field of choice which 
never fails to add (Continued on page 111) 
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ne Built-in furniture plays an especially important part in 

asinatia the modern nursery, since ample cupboards for toys and 

- shelves for large and small picture-books can be made 
a structural part of the room. In this nursery, in the 
home of Dr. J. H. Poole of Detroit, not only a love for 
att and nature, but a sense of orderliness is inspire 
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/ 14 Even in our make-believe houses we must study the first 
principles of decoration, as in this doll house at the 
tight, where plain walls, straight curtains, and the ar- 
tangement of furniture of good style inspires in the 
child’s mind an unconscious regard for things as th 
ought to be. The trees are painted on the house itself 
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‘ Be f S ing with good-wishes and cordiality, too, by 
r- power : . } addressing the Interior Decoraiion Editor 
- to call 
“cute 
> ani- ; ‘ : 
uc | — Truly a room to delight the heart of a 
_propet : ie ee child would be that one with a minia- 
ildren’s i : ; ture playhouse such as this at the left 
enter- / “8 | built in at one end. The house is built 
isingly : ; a ; 7 | against the wall of the room, and pro- 
it is = i jects out to a depth of four feet or 
, ) more if space permits. The vines and 
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ctures from which it is made, while the chests 
hich placed below the little windows may be 
a utilized for toys. Inside the house could 
illeox be placed the work-bench shown on 
which : the opposite page, and a little bookcase 
"¢ 111) could be built in for juvenile books 
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MRS. PAT, AND A VERSE 
FOR EACH GUEST 


MR. AND 


Ten original verses for St. Patrick’s Day 
suitable to read aloud at the table, and 
instructions for making Mr. and Mrs. 
Pat at the left, with lollypops for faces 
and garb as green as the Emerald Isle, 
will be sent on receipt of three cents 


HAT CENTERPIECE WITH 
KILLARNEY ROSES 


A pattern and full instructions for 
making the green hat and Killarney 
rose centerpiece at the right will be 
sent on receipt of eight cents in stamps 
to pay for the postage and pattern 


nee) 
* 


On receipt of 18c we 
will send a cutter to 
cut biscuits, cakes, and 
ice-cream in shamrock 
shape; on receipt of 30c 
we will send a cutter to 
make sandwiches and 
potato salad and but- 
ter in shamrock shape 


I?s Not Such a Long Long 
Way to Tipperary 
After All 


A 


| eee 


AVY aa 
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/ ORIGINAL CREPE PAPER FAVORS 


FROM DENNISON MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 


Here come the Irish “Little folk” 
With feet that never lag, ' 

A’dancing through the woodlang 
To wave the Irish flag. 


Irish flags for decoration, you 
can make as quick as a wink, 
On receipt of three cents for 
postage, instructions for making 
them will be sent 


The hat and pipe favors at the left and 
shamrock and cracker favors below we 
will buy for you on receipt of stamps, 
money-order, or check: green hat nut 
container, 10c each; pipe, 10c each; 
shamrock, 5c each; crackers, 50c a doz 


Housekeeping, 119 West goth St, 
N. Y. City, all correspondence about en 
tertaining in the home or for school o 
church. Patriotic parties and a jolly 
winter-time Dinner Party are features wt 
have planned, and on receipt of three cents 
postage we will send instructions for them, 
including menus, invitations, decorations, 
games. For children we will send i 
structions for making the sense-traimimg 
toy, shown in the Christmas magazin. 


ADDRESS to Entertainment Editor, Good 
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ERHAPS one of the 

greatest influences 
which transformed 
Doggie into a fairly 
efficient though undistin- 
guished infantryman was 
a morbid social terror of 
his officers. It saved him 
from many a guard-room, 
and from many a heart- 
to-heart talk wherein the 
zealous lieutenant gets to 
know his men. He lived 
in dread lest military de- 
linquence or civil accom- 
plishment should be the 
means of revealing the 
disgrace which bit like an 
acid into his soul. His 
undisguisable air of supe- 
rior breeding could not fail 
to attract notice. Often his officers asked 
him what he was in civil life. His reply, 
“A clerk, sir,” had to satisfy them. He 
had developed a curious self-protective 
faculty of shutting himself up like a hedge- 
hog at the approach of danger. Once a 
breezy subaltern had selected him as his 
batman; but Doggie’s agonized ‘It would 
be awfully good of you, sir, if you wouldn’t 
mind not thinking of it,’’ and the appeal in 
his eyes established the freemasonry of 
caste, and saved him from dreaded _in- 
timate relations. 

‘All right, if you’d rather not, Trevor,” 
said the subaltern. “But why doesn’t 
a chap like you try for a commission?” 

“I’m much happier as I am, sir,” replied 
Doggie, and that was the end of the 
matter. 

But Phineas when he heard of it—it was 

on the East Coast—began, “If you still 
consider yourself too fine to clean another 
man’s boots——” 
_ Doggie, in one of his quick fits of anger, 
interrupted, “If you think I’m just a dirty 
little snob, if you don’t understand why I 
begged to be let off, you’re the thickest- 
headed fool in creation!” 

“Tm nae that, laddie,” replied Phineas, 
with his usual ironic submissiveness. 
“Haven't I kept your secret all this time?” 

Then it was Doggie’s fixed idea to lose 
himself in the locust swarm, to be promi- 
hent neither for good nor for evil, even in 










the little clot of fifty outwardly almost 
identical locusts that formed his platoon. 
It braced him to the performance of 
hideous tasks; it restrained him from dis- 
play of superior intellectual power or 
artistic capability. The world upheaval 
had thrown him from his peacock and 
ivory room, with its finest collection on 
earth of little china dogs, into a horrible, 
fetid hole in the ground in northern France. 
It had thrown, not the average young 
Englishman of comfortable position who 
had toyed with esthetic superficialities as 
an amusement, but a poor little by- 
product of cloistered life who had been 
brought up from babyhood to regard these 
things as the nervous texture of his very 
existence. He was wrapped from head to 
heel in fine net, to every tiny mesh of which 
he was acutely sensitive. 

A hole in the ground in Northern France! 
The regiment, after its rest, moved on and 
took its turn in the trenches. Four days 
on; four days off. Four days on, of misery 
inconceivable. Four days on, during 
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“Mademoiselle,” said Doggie, “may 
I present my two best friends in the 
battalion, Monsieur McPhail, 
Monsieur Shendish?’’ Jeanne 
made them each a little bow 


which the officers watched the men with 
the unwavering vigilance of kindly cats. 

‘*How are you getting along, Trevor? 

“Nicely, thank you, sir.” 

“Feet all right?” 

“Ves, thank you, sir.” 

“Sure? If you want to grouse, grouse 
away. That’s what I’m talking to you 
for.” 

“T’m perfectly happy, sir.” 

“Darn sight more than I am!” laughed 
the subaltern, and with a cheery nod 
in acknowledgment of Doggie’s salute, 
splashed down the muddy trench. 

But Doggie was chilled to the bone, and 
he had no feeling in his feet, which were 
under six inches of water, and his woolen 
gloves being wet through, were useless, and 
prevented his numbed hands from feeling 
the sand-bags with which he and the rest 
of the platoon were repairing the parapet; 
for the Germans had just consecrated an 
hour’s general hate to the vicinity of the 
trench, and its exquisite symmetry, the 
pride of the platoon commander, had been 
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disturbed. There had also been a few 
ghastly casualties. A shell had fallen and 
burst in the traverse at the far end of the 
trench. Something that looked like hal: a 
man’s head and a bit of shoulder had 
dropped just in front of the dugout where 
Doggie and-his section was sheltering. 
Doggie, staring at it, was violently sick. 
In a stupefied way he found himself min- 
gling with others who were engaged in 
clearing up the horror. A murmur reached 
him that it was Taffy Jones who had 
then been dismembered. . . . The bom- 
bardment over, he had taken his place 
with the rest in the reparation of the para- 
pet; and as he happened to be at an end 
of the line, the officer had spoken to 
him. If he had been suffering tortures 
unknown to Attila and unimagined by his 
successors, he would have answered just 
the same. 


UT he lamented Taffy’s death to 

Phineas, who listened sympathetically. 
Such a cheery comrade, such a_ smart 
soldier, such a kindly soul. 

‘Not a black spot in him,” said Doggie. 

“A year ago, laddie,”’ said McPhail, 
‘“what would have been your opinion of a 
bookmaker’s clerk?” 

“T know,” replied Doggie. “But 
isn’t a year ago. Just look round.” 

He laughed somewhat hysterically, for 
the fate of Tafiy had unstrung him for the 
time. Phineas contemplated the length of 
deep, narrow ditch, with its planks half 
swimming on filthy liquid, its wire revet- 
ment holding up the oozing sides, the dingy 
parapet, above which it was death to put 
one’s head, the gray free sky, the only 
thing free along that awiful row of parallel 
ditches that stretched from the Belgian 
coast to Switzerland, the clay-covered, 
shapeless figures of men, their fellows, al- 
most undistinguishable even by features 
from themselves. 

“Tt has been borne upon me lately,” 
said Phineas, ‘that patriotism is an amaz- 
ing virtue.” 

Doggie drew a foot out of the mud so as 
to find a less precarious purchase higher 
up the slope. ‘And I’ve been thinking, 
Phineas, whether it’s really patriotism 
that brought you and me into this—what 
can we call it? Dante’s Inferno is child’s 
play to it.” 

‘*Dante had no more imagination,” said 
Phineas, ‘‘than a Free Kirk precentor in 
Kirkcudbright.” 

“But is it patriotism?” Doggie per- 
sisted. “If I thought it was, I should be 
happier. If we had orders to go over the 
top and attack and I could shout ‘ England 
forever!’ and lose myself just in the thick 
of it—”’ 

“There's a brass hat coming down the 
trench,”’ said Phineas, ‘‘and -brass hats 
have no use for rhapsodical privates.”’ 

They stood to attention as the staff- 
officer passed by. Then Doggie broke in 
impatiently, 

“T wish to goodness you could under- 
stand what I’m trying to get at.” 

A smile illuminated the gaunt, unshaven, 
mud-caked face of Phineas McPhail. 
‘**Laddie,”’ said he, ‘‘let England, as an 
abstraction, fend for itself. But you’ve 
a bonny English soul within you, and for 
that you are fighting. And so had poor 
Taffy Jones. And I have a bonny Scot- 
tish thirst, the poignancy of which both of 
you have been ‘1appily spared. I will 


this 
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leave you, laddie, to seek in slumber a sur- 
cease from martyrdom.”’ 

After one of the spells in the trenches, 
the worst he had experienced, A Company 
was marched into new billets some miles 
below the lines, in the once prosperous 
village of Frelus. They had slouched along 
dead tired, drooping under their packs, 
sodden with mud and sleeplessness, silent, 
with not a note of a song among them, but 
at the entrance to the village, qaickened 
by a word or two-of exhortation from offi- 
cers .and sergeants, they pulled themselves 
together and marched in, heads up, for- 
ward, in faultless step. The C. O. was 
jealous of the honor of his men. He assumed 
that his predecessors in the village had been 
a ‘‘rotten lot,” and was determined to 
show the inhabitants of Frelus what a 
crack English regiment was really like. 
Frelus was an unimportant, unheard-of 
village; but the opinion of a thousand 
Freluses made up France’s opinion of the 
British Army. . Doggie, although half 
stupefied with fatigue, responded to the 
sentiment, like the rest. He was conscious 
of making part of a gallant show. It was 
only when they halted and stood easy that 
he lost count of things. The wide, main 
street of the village swam characterless 
before his eyes. He followed, not direc- 
tions, but directed men, with a sheenlike 
instinct, and found himself stumbling 
through an archway down a narrow path. 
He had a dim consciousness of Jurching 
sideways, and confusedly apologizing to a 
woman who supported him back to equili- 
brium. Then the next thing he saw was 


a barn full of fresh straw, and when some- 
body pointed to a vacant strip, he fell down 


and went to sleep. 

The reveille sounded a minute after- 
ward, though a whole night had passed; 
and there was the blessed clean water to 
wash in—he had long since ceased to be 
fastidious in his ablutions—and there was 
breakfast, sizzling bacon and bread and 
jam. And there, in front of the kitchen, 
aiding with hot water for the tea, moved 
a slim girl, with dark, and as Doggie 
thought, tragic eves. 


IT inspection, feet inspection, all the 

duties of the day and dinner were over. 
Most of the men returned to their billets 
to sleep. Some, including Doggie, wan- 
dered about the village, taking the air, 
and visiting the little modest cafés and talk- 
ing with indifferent success, so far as the 
interchange of articulate ideas was con- 
cerned, with shy children. McPhail and 
Mo Shendish being among. the sleepers, 
Doggie mooned about by himself in his 
usual self-effacing way. There was little 
to interest him in the long, straggling vil- 
lage. He had passed through a hundred 
such. . Low, whitewashed houses _inter- 
spersed with perky, balconied buildings 
given over to little shops on the ground- 
floor, with here and there a discreet iron 
gate shutting off the doctor’s or the attor- 
ney’s villa, and bearing the oval plate indi- 
cating the name and pursuit of the tenant; 
with here and there, too, long whitewashed 
walls enclosing a dairy or a timber yard, 
stretched on each side of the great high- 
road, and the village gradually dwindled 
away at each end into the gently undulat- 
ing country. There were just a by-lane 
or two, one leading up to the little gray 
church and presbytery, and another to the 
little cemetery with its trim paths and 


black and white wooden crosses and wire. 
work pious offerings. At open doors the 
British soldiers lounged at ease, and in the 
dim interiors behind them the forms of the 
women of the house, blue aproned, moved 
to and fro. The early afternoon was 
warm, a westerly breeze deadened the 
sound of the distant bombardment to an 
unheeded drone, and a-holy peace settled 
over the place. 


OGGIE, clean, refreshed, comfortably 
drowsy, having explored the village, 
returned'to his billet, and looking at it from 
the opposite side of the way, for the first 
time realized its nature. The lane into 
which he had stumbled the night before 
ran under an archway supporting some 
kind of overhead chamber, and separated 
the dwelling-house from a warehouse wall 
on which vast letters proclaimed the fact 
that Veuve Morin et Fils carried on therein 
the business of hay and corn dealers, 
Hence, Doggie reflected, the fresh, deep 
straw on which he and his fortunate com- 
rades had wallowed. The double gate under 
the archway was held back by iron stanch- 
ions. The two-storied house looked fairly 
large and comfortable. The front. door 
stood wide open, giving the view of a neat, 
stiff, little hall or living-room. An article 
of furniture caught his idle eye. He crossed 
the road in order to have a nearer view. It 
was a huge, polished, mahogany cask, stand- 
ing about four feet high, bound with shin- 
ing brass bands, such as he remembered 
having seen once in Brittany. He ad- 
vanced still closer, and suddenly the slim, 
dark girl appeared and stood in the door- 
way, and looked frankly and somewhat 
rebukingly into his inquisitive eyes. Dog- 
gie flushed as one caught in an unman- 
nerly act. A crying fault of the British 
Army is that it prescribes for the rank and 
file no form of polite recognition of the 
existence of civilians. It is contrary to 
army orders to salute or to take off their 
caps. They can only jerk their heads and 
grin, a gauche proceeding which places 
them at a disadvantage with the fair sex. 
Doggie, therefore, sketched a vague salu- 
tation halfway between a salute and a bow, 
and began a profuse apology. Mademoi- 
selle must pardon his curiosity, but asa 
lover of old things, he had been struck by 
the beautiful tonneau. 

An amused light came into her somber 
eyes, and a smile flickered round her lips. 
Doggie noted instantly how pale she was, 
and how tiny, faint, little lines persisted 
at the corners of those lips, in spite of the 
smile. 

“There is no reason for excuses, /mon- 
sieur,’”’ she said. ‘‘The door was open to 
the view of everybody.” 

** Pourtant,” said Doggie, ‘‘c’etait en peu 
mal éléve.”’ 

She laughed. ‘Pardon. But it’s droll. 
First to find an English soldier apologizing 
for looking into a house, and then to find 
him talking French like a poilu.” : 

Doggie, said, with a little touch a 
national jealousy and a reversion to Dut 
dlebury punctilio, ‘1 hope, mademoiselle, 
you have always found that the English sol- 
dier conducted himself like a gentleman. 

“Mais oui, mais oui!” she cried. “They 
are all charming. J/s sont doux comme des 
moutons. But this is a question of delicacy 
—somewhat exaggerated.” ‘ 

“Tt’s good of you, mademoiselle, to 10r 
give me,”’ said Doggie. 
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Her cheek flushed, “I am not the only Frenchwoman who has passed through such things and kept herself proud. Sa 
the struggle has been very hard.” Doggie rose and clenched his fists. She smiled sadly. ‘‘Ah, mon pauvre ami! Why 


do you call me, ‘mon pauvre ami’?"’ “Because I see that you would like to help me, and you can \ 
She rose, too, startled, on quick defensive 


“Jeanne,” cried Doggie, bending half over the table which was between them. si 


t,” she answered. 
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By all the rules of polite intercourse, 
either Doggie should have made his bow 
and exit, or the maiden, exercising her 
prerogative, should have given him the 
opportunity of graceful withdrawal. But 
they remained where they were, the girl 
framed by the doorway, the lithe, little 
figure in khaki and lichen-colored helmet 
looking up at her from the foot of the two 
front steps. 

At last he said in some embarrassment; 
“That’s a very beautiful cask of yours.” 

She wavered for a few seconds. Then 
she said, ‘‘You can enter, monsieur, and 
examine it, if you like.” 

Mademoiselle was very amiable, said 
Doggie. Mademoiselle moved aside, and 
Doggie entered, taking off his helmet and 
holding it under his arm like an opera-hat. 
There was nothing much to see in the 
little vestibule- parlor: a stiff tasseled 
chair or two, a great old linen press taking 
up most of one side of the wall, a cheap 
table covered with a chenille table-cloth, 
and_the resplendent old cask, about which 
he lingered. He mentioned Brittany. 
Her tragic face lighted up again. Mon- 
sieur was right. Her aunt, Madame 
Morin, was Breton, and had brought the 
cask with her as part of her dowry, to- 
gether with the press and other furniture. 
Doggie alluded to the vastly lettered 


inscription, ‘Veuve Morin et Fils.” 
Madame Morin was, in a sense, his 
hostess? And the son? 


‘Alas, monsieur!”’ 


The Rough Road 


“You were at the end of your tether.” 
Then very gently, “‘ Pauvre garcon!”’ 

“The sales Boches had kept us awake for 
four nights,’ said Doggie. ‘‘That was 
why.” 

‘“‘ And you are rested now?” 

He laughed. “Almost.” 

They were at the door. He looked out 
and drew back. A knot of men were 
gathered by the gate of the yard. Ap- 
parently she had seen them, too, for a flush 
rose to her pale cheeks. 

““Mademoiselle,” said Doggie, “‘I should 
like to creep back to the barn and sleep. 
If I pass my comrades they'll want to 
detain me.” 

“That would be a pity,” she said de- 
murely. ‘‘Come this way, monsieur!” 

She led him through a room and a pas- 
sage to the kitchen. They shared a plea- 
surable sense of adventure and secrecy. At 
the kitchen door she paused and spoke to 
an old woman chopping vegetables. 

““Toinette, let monsieur pass.”” To Dog- 
gie she said, ‘‘Au revoir, monsieur,” and 
disappeared. 

The old woman looked at him first with 
disfavor. She did not hold with Tommies 
needlessly tramping over the clean flags of 
her kitchen. But Doggie’s polite apology 
for disturbing her, and a youthful grace of 
manner—he still held his tin-hat under his 
arm—caused her features to relax. 

‘““Youare English, are you not?’ she asked. 





Doggie took his leave, and emerged into 
the yard. 

He dozed pleasantly on the straw of the 
barn, but it was not the dead sleep of the 
night. Bits of his recent little adventure 
fitted into the semi-conscious “::ryals 
He heard the girl’s voice saying ss gently, 
“Pauvre gargon!” and it was very com. 
forting. \ 

He was finally aroused by Phineas and 
Mo Shendish, who, having slept like tired 
dogs some distance off down the barn, noy 
desired his company for a stroll around the 
village. Doggie good-naturedly assented. 
He cast a quick glance at the house door as 
they passed. It was open, but the slim 
figure in black with the blue apron was not 
visible within. The shining cask, however. 
seemed to smile a friendly greeting. 

“If you believed the London papers,” 
said Phineas, ‘‘you’d think that the war- 
worn soldier coming from the trenches js 
met behind the lines with luxurious Turk- 
ish baths, comfortable, warm canteens, and 
Picture Palaces and theatrical entertain- 
ments. Can you perceive here any of 
those amenities of modern warfare?” 

They looked around them and admitted 
that they did not. 

“Apparently,” said Phineas, ‘the Colo- 
nel, good but limited man, has missed all 
the proper places, and dumps us in locali- 
ties unrecognized by the London press.” 

‘“*Put me on the pier at Brighton,’ ” 

said Mo Shendish. “But 
I’d sooner have Margit or 





=| Yarmouth any day. Brigh- 









































And Doggie knew what sia oOo == 
that “alas!” meant. i 7 | ton’s too toffish for whelks. 
‘Where, mademoiselle?”’ My! and cockles! I won- 
“The Argonne.” der whether we shall ever 
“And madame your eat ’em again.” A faraway, 
aunt?” dreamy look crept into his | 
She shrugged her thin (4 0A G I C’ eyes. 
though shapely shoulders. “Does your young lady 
“It nearly killed her. She like cockles?’”’ Doggie 
is a little old and an inva- , a, vee asked sympathetically. 
lid. She has been in bed By Ida McIntosh Zumstein “Aggie? Funny thing, I 
for the last three weeks.” F : was just thinking of her. 
OT oe hat haromes of | HE little house is brown and down at heel, She dir dotes on Be We 
the business?” : The casements crumble, and the porches sag, had a day at Southend just 
“Tt is I, monsieur, who || Complaining hinges hold a crooked gate before the war——”’ 
enithe Suices And 7 And from the chimney sullen smoke wreaths lag; He launched into anec- 
know nothing about it.” | But, as I pass, within a window hung dote. His companions 
She sighed. Then with her I see a service flag with triple stars— _ listened, Phineas ironically 
blue apron—otherwise she And all at once the walls grow tall and fair, carrying out his theory of 
was dressed in unrelieved And not an ugly line their beauty mars; adaptability, Doggie with 
black—she rubbed an im- Carved, stately pillars welcome at the door, finer instinct. It appeared 
aginary speck from the A beckoning finger from each chimney starts, there had been an alterca- 
brass banding of the cask. And, in a moment changed, the little house tion over right choice with 
“This, I suppose you Becomes a palace filled with royal hearts. an itinerant vendet al 
know, was for the best which, to Aggie’s admira- 
brandy, monsieur.”’ || tion, Mo had come of 
““And now?” he asked. || triumphant. 
“A memory. A senti- | Re oe ae i as a ““You see,” he explained, 
ment. A thing of beauty.” Pee SSS “being in the fish trade 
In a feminine way which myself, I could spot the 
he understood she herded winners.” 
him to the door, by way of dismissal. With a smile he indicated his uniform. James Marmaduke Trevor of Denby 


Durdlebury helped him. A tiny French 
village has as many slanderous tongues 
as an English cathedral city. He was 
preparing to take polite leave, when she 
looked swiftly at him and made the faint- 
est gesture of a detaining hand. 

“‘Now I remember. It was you who 
nearly fell into me last night, when you 
were entering through the gate.” 

The dim recollection came back—the 
firm woman’s arm around him for the few 
tottering seconds. ‘‘It seems I am always 
bound to be impolite, for I don’t think I 
thanked you,” smiled Doggie. 





“Why, yes, madame.” 
“‘How comes it then you speak French?” 
“Because I have always loved your 

beautiful France, madame.”’ 
‘“*France—ah! la pauvre France!” She 

sighed, drew a wisp of what had been a cor- 
net of snuff from her pocket, opened it, 
dipped in a tentative finger and thumb, 
and, finding it empty, gazed at it with dis- 
appointment, sighed again, and with the 
methodical hopelessness of age, folded it 
up into the neatest of little squares and 
thrust it back in her pocket. Then she 
went on with her vegetables. 





Hall laughed, and slapped him on the back, 
and said indulgently, ‘Good old Mo!” 

At the little schoolhouse they stopped to 
gossip with some of their friends who wert 
billeted there, and they sang the praises 
the Veuve Morin’s barn. { 

“T wonder you don’t have the house full 
of officers, if it’s so wonderful,”’ said some 
one. 

An omniscient corporal in the confidence 
of the quartermaster, explained that the 
landlady being ill in bed, and the place run 
by a young girl, the house had been pur 
posely missed. (Continued on page 102) 
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Time to Begin 


front of the fire, 
with crisp 


N easy chair in 

a table piled high 

fresh catalogs, a white world 
outside—and the stage is set 

for the inception of the spring garden. It 
is not a bit too early to begin. Seed is 
going to be scarce this year; so we should 
insure our supply by ordering betimes; 
labor is going to be scarcer than ever be- 
fore; so it behooves us to lay our plans 
with care, that in carrying them out we 
shail not waste labor. If ever in our lives 
there has been reason to impersonate the 
early bird, this is the time, for, as soon as 
we begin drawing returns from our gardens, 
we are adding to the food supply of the 
world. Let none of us underrate the im- 
portance of the small family plot; let it be 
planned with all the care that we should 
lavish on a great enterprise, and let it be 





tended with intelligence and_ energy. 
Professor G. W. Hood, of the State 


University of Nebraska, writes, “Facts 
and figures stand to prove the assertion 
that millions of dollars could be saved 
annually if each consumer in large or 
small towns would make his home 
plot, or an adjoining vacant lot, 
into a family garden.” Many in 
large cities are not able to do this, 
but we in the suburbs or country 
should gladly assume this pleasant 


green infantry in defense of peace 
and security. Not so many years 
ago it was the pride of every 
“landed” family that few food com- 
modities came to it from the outside, 
but all were drawn from the land in 
one form or another and ‘Costeth 
the husbandman ,never a penny.” 
These were in truth ‘“‘the good old 
days,”’ and perhaps one of the lessons 
that we are intended to draw from 
this world struggle is the slight 
significance of many of the im- 
ported condiments and other articles 
of diet that we have come to regard 
as essential, and the joy of support- 
ing life by means of the fruits of 
our own labors. 

February is the best month for 
garden planning. Before March is out we 
must be up and doing, and he who has 
no well-formulated plans will surely be a 
laggard in the spring campaign. Let us 
consider the needs of the situation. The war 
garden that fulfills its mission should supply 
vegetable food for the family during the 
summer and a surplus to can, and should 
produce many varieties for storage over 
the winter. Heretofore in making up our 
seed lists we have probably allowed our- 
selves much liberty of choice. It is in- 
teresting and exciting to experiment with 
Japanese novelties, and to try the hand- 
somely heralded newest varieties of corn 
and beans; but in our 1918 war gardens 
these unproven allurements should find 
small space. Far wiser is it to follow the 
highway of certainty, leaving the devious 
if fascinating path of experiment for less 
troublous times. As a shrewd farmer 
neighbor said to me the other day, “this 
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If your house plants are troubled with mites 
spray with kerosene emulsion, being careful to reach 
the under sides cf the leaves. 
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Louise Beebe Wilder 


By 


It is not simply beets and potatoes and 
corn and string-beans that one raises in 
his well-hoed garden, it is the average of 
human life. —C. D. Warner. 


ain’t no time for lemon crops,” and it isn’t. 
We want fair results from every seed, 
we want to grow enough vegetables to 
supply the family for a whole year, we 
want to make each square foot of ground 
attain the maximum of productiveness. 
To these ends let us apply our wits. 

In the first place we shall buy as good 
seed as we can get. This is a first essential, 
and means buying of a reputable seeds- 
man, and paying a fair price. We shall 
choose standard varieties, particularly 
those which have done well for us before, 
and we shall order early that we may not 
be left in the lurch. When it comes to 
actually compiling the seed list there is 
much to be said, and the housewife should 
have most or all of this “say,” as she alone 
is in a position to consider its application 


In Just 4 Few Words 


as soon as possible. 





ve to aphides. 


to the requirements of the larder in view 
of the hovering certainty of meatless days 
and a scarcity of many staples. 

For convenience let us divide the vege- 
tables into three classes, greens, roots, 
and pods. The first class covers all salad 
plants and pot herbs such as _ spinach, 
also celery, cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, asparagus, and sweet herbs for 
seasoning. All these are of great import- 
ance in our daily diet; no meal is complete 
without some green plant. They contain 
much water, serving the body as a ‘‘vege- 
table lubricant,” and they are rich in 
organic mineral salts so necessary in main- 
taining health. In many families too little 
consideration is given the subject of 
‘“greens.’’ Lately I have met several war 
gardeners who are not including salad 
plants on their seed list this year, because 
they occupy space that might be given to 
more *canable”’ food, require considerable 


seed catalogs today and get in your orders 
Seeds are scarce this year. 
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and spray your frutt-trees before this month is out. 
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care, and do not “stay by you” whe, 
consumed. Let us not make this serioys 
mistake. Canning is not the whole end of 
our enterprise; some thought must be 
given for today. Let us set down more 
than one variety of lettuce and several 
other salad plants, and let us plan to 
have one or more kinds available through- 
out the year. Salads add to the interest 
as well as to the food value of meals and 
thus have a psychological as well as a 
gastronomic significance. At least four 
kinds of lettuce should be grown where 
there is space, if only a little of each; a 
loose-leaf variety for early sowing, one or 
more of the firm-hearted “butter heads,” 
the heat resisting ‘“crisp-head”’ for mid- 
season planting, and Cos lettuce or ro- 
maine, which is the most delicious, easiest 
grown, and least known. If-I had space 
for but one kind of lettuce it should be the 
Express Cos. Other salad plants that 
should be in every well-stocked garden are, 
cress, chicory, endive, and corn salad. The 
last named, if sown in August will supply 
fresh leaves until the snow flies, and 
endive may be blanched in a pit or 
in the cellar and will provide your 
Christmas salad. 

Other indispensable ‘“‘greens”’ are 
spinach, Swiss chard, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
and asparagus. The first three 
should have a place on our seed 
list, but it is economy for the home 
gardener who requires compara- 
] tively few plants to buy his cabbage, 
cauliflower, tomato, pepper, and 
celery plants and also his egg-plants, 
unless he has time and the right 
facilities for getting them started 
very early under glass. 

Of the roots, many of which are 
of high nutritive value, the efficient 


garden should contain, radishes, 
beets, onions, shallots, leeks, pars- 
nips, salsify, turnips, kohlrabi, 


celeriac, and of course, potatoes. If 

any of these vegetables is not relished 

by the family, it should of course be 

omitted, and it is not worth while to 

grow potatoes where there is but 
small space to give them. They require a 
long period for their development, thus 
monopolizing space that might be made 
more economically productive by means 0! 
shorter-season crops, and they are ever an 
uncertainty. Most of the roots on our list 
are so well known as to require but slight 
mention, but three at least deserve greatet 
attention than they at present receive. 
Celeriac, or “turnip-rooted celery” 1 
particular has decided merit, and is much 
appreciated in European countries, but 
few American home gardeners grow It. 
It is a member of the celery species, and 
has the same fine flavor, but the edible 
portion is an enlarged root which may be 
served uncooked as a salad or boiled and 
further enhanced by the addition 0 
various sauces. Its culture is the same 
as that of celery, but it does not require 
blanching. It keeps over the winter 
even better than (Continued on page 110) 
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This very young old lady of ninety-five did all the work in her garden last year and then put up enough 


canned goods to supply herself, 
garden. 


Getting 


W ashingte 


F you want to know whether or not 

to have a garden this year — and 

it’s time to begin to think about it 

the place to find out is Washington, 
D. C. In ante-bellum days some of us 
lived very much to ourselves. But that 
is all changed now. Such things as how 
much sugar you put in your coffee, how 
much coal you buy, how much wool you 
wear, what you think, and whether or 
not you dig up your back yard to plant 
vegetables have suddenly become matters 
of national if not of international im- 
portance. And Washington is in close 
touch with all our activities. 

After I had climbed into a berth on the 
sleeper bound for our National Capital, 
I sat up and considered. In my mind’s 
eye, I saw the oblong patch of muddy 
earth that constitutes my own back yard. 
I call it mine, because I live in the house 
In front of it. In reality, the landlady’s 
lat nephew exercises the chief proprietary 
rights. I recalled now how he had spaded 
and crawled about on his hands and knees 


her grandsons, and her great-grandsons. 


Together 


By Clara Savage 

on Correspondent of 
i dab NGaTE a HOME al [he i? i" lad 
Goop HovusEKEEPING’S purpose 11 


editor 





appointing one of 1 issocta 
Washington Cor ‘spond nt. And so on 
ide of the water, as well as abroad, 
are now represented in the thick of 
things and are able to keep our readers in 


touch with all the t'émendous developments 
f the times. Washington ts the key to all 
cur war-time activities. To reflect these 
trom the woman’s point of view, to tell 
those human, intimate, personal things 
that do not always get printed, but that are 
ry real s ignificance, to keep you in touch 
the National Capital, is our privilege 









in that back yard last spring, how his 
chubby sister had knelt to help him, and 
how they continued their agrarian exer 
tions for as much asa month. Then their 
interest flagged, and they neglected the 
plot. In the middle of summer it was 
rank with weeds. And the fat boy, feel- 
ing, no doubt, some compunctions for 
the result of what he had _ patriotically 
begun, erecied a flag-pole in the middle 


On 


She is already planning this year’s 


Her recipe for long life and happiness is, “Take good care of nature, and she will take good care of you” 


Gardens 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


and flew the flag on top, as a proof and 
symbol of his patriotic intentions, be the 
results what they might be. 

And here was I bound for Washington 
to ask the Powers that Be whether or noi 
this fat boy or any other boy should or 
should not repeat this experiment — per- 
haps with better results — this year. In 
my imagination I saw that pitifully 
weedy little plot behind my house sur- 
rounded by the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, the Bureau of Soils, the Food Ad- 
ministration — all solemnly pronouncing 
judgment upon it. Why should all these 
dignitaries be called in to decide whether 
the fat boy or you or I should dig up our 
back yards or our front yards or any yards 
at all? What, after all, did it matter in 
the national scheme of things? 

But when I had begun the round of in- 
terviewing that constitutes the work of 
Washington Correspondent, I began to 
see this whole question of a garden in a 
different light. I began to see it in many 





48 
lights. And I want to tell just how I saw 
it, for it is one of the most amusing, im- 
portant, and enlightening stories that I 
have come upon in my journeyings. 

I once read a book about a gentleman 
who was familiarly known as ‘ Appleseed 
Johnny,” although his real name was John 
Chapman. He had acquired the nick- 
name because he distinguished himself 
by wandering over the country with his 
pockets full of appleseeds. These he 
planted wherever his errant fancy and the 
wind listed. And thanks to him Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio, and other of the interior 
states were blessed with apple-trees. He 
followed his strange mission over one 
hundred years ago. I met his modern 
reincarnation in Washington the other day. 

Do you remember how the newspapers 
urged the necessity of gardens last spring? 
Such intriguirig headlines as “War Time 
Gardens,” “Soldiers of the Soil,” “ Pa- 
triotic Garden-Makers,” confronted one 
whenever she picked up a paper. Later, 
in the Sunday supplements, there were 
photographs of ‘charming young society 
matrons” garbed in overalls, hoeing or 
raking in a garden-patch. They were 
dubbed ‘‘farmerettes,”’ and it was quite 
the thing to be. 

The fact was that the biggest garden 
campaign ever started was in full swing. 
Persons who had never so much as handled 
a rake, who couldn’t have told a hoe from 
a spade or distinguished a tomato plant 
from a young ragweed, took up gardening 
last year. Front yards, back yards, and 
side yards were spaded up. City busi- 
ness men talked in terms of crops, and 
ladies gossiped of sprouting potatoes 
over their afternoon tea. From Maine 
to California we took up gardening with 
a vengeance. 

How did it happen? What was behind 
all this sudden urge to cultivate the waste 
places? Why did the craze seize us so 
suddenly? For years the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been send- 
ing out its invaluable official bulletins to 
any one who asked for them. Any man 
who will read and follow their directions 
may have a garden. But the garden fever 
never swept the country as it did last 
year. The Department of Agriculture 
never created such a furor of bucolic en- 
deavor. What is the explanation? 


Appleseed Johnny, the Second 


PPLESEED Johnny, the second, and 
the men behind him are the explana- 

tion. When his famous predecessor wanted 
to start an apple-tree campaign, he filled 
his pockets with the seeds and started off, 
a happy vagabond in sun or rain. But 
that sort of thing isn’t done today. A 
happy vagabond with his pockets full of 
seeds would be looked upon with suspicion. 
Appleseed Johnny, the second, adopted 
an entirely different method. In the first 
place, he did not limit himself to apple- 
seeds, and, in the second, he was not 
alone in his mission. He had backing. A 
certain rich man was behind all this garden 
campaign. This rich man had lived in 
Germany, and there he had seen intensive 
garden methods. Not a foot of arable 
land is wasted in that country of efficiency. 
Hardly had war been declared when the 
idea of war-time gardens popped into the 
rich man’s head. They would be a good 
thing to have. Other countries had them. 


To stimulate such an idea would be a 


public-spirited thing to do. And he would 
do it. He went about it in a perfectly 
businesslike way. He collected a group 
of well-known men and formed a national 
committee; rented offices in Washington 
and installed a thoroughly up-to-date 
press-agent. It is this up-to-the-minute 
press-agent to whom I have referred as 
Appleseed Johnny, the second. 

“Did you ever have a garden yourself?” 
I asked of him as I sat in his office sur- 
rounded by proofs of “boiler-plate’’ ma- 
terial, tables and desk and chairs piled 
high with newspaper clippings; the walls 
decorated with full-page ‘‘spreads” from 
illustrated Sunday supplements. 

“Goodness, no!” said he quite frankly 
with an expression that seemed to say, 
“My dear young woman, what has that 
to do with my ability to swing a garden 
publicity campaign?” 

I asked if the certain rich man had ever 
had a garden. 

“No,” said this imperturbable press- 
agent. “His real hobby is stamp collect- 
ing.’ And then, as an afterthought, 
“But his wife had one, I believe.” 


Putting Gardens “ Across” 


URTHER questioning elicited the in- 

formation that this Appleseed Johnny 
was a person of versatile talents. He had 
done publicity for the National Democratic 
Party, and when the certain rich man 
found him, he was sending out for news- 
paper use information regarding the white- 
pine blister disease. Certainly the rich 
man chose wisely when he picked as the 
man to handle war-time garden publicity 
one who was actually making facts on the 
white-pine blister disease look like news 
to the wary eye of newspaper editors! 
Tearing himself away from the crying need 
of protecting the white-pine from blisters, 
this master press-agent put his best talent 
into the war-time garden campaign. 
Appleseed Johnny, the first, filled his pock- 
ets with seeds and took to the open road. 
Appleseed Johnny, the second, reached for 
the newspaper directory, and compiled a 
list; then he got out what is commonly 
known as “plate stufi,” besides some hun- 
dreds of multigraphed copies of his first 
“story,” ordered “shiny prints,” and wrote 
to editors asking if they wanted a regular 
service. The words ‘‘war time’ worked 
like magic. There have been gardens, 
of course, ever since Adam and Eve had 
theirs. There is no news value in just 
plain gardens — but war-time gardens 
America had never had them, they were 
news, “front-page stuff.” Many editors 
wrote back that they wanted more copy. 
Some of them telegraphed. The power of 
the press was enlisted, and the garden 
campaign was on. 

I tell all this because it seems to me of 
unique interest and importance. It is 
an illuminating sidelight on the power of 
publicity and our modern methods of 
“putting something over.” Hardly one 
of us but felt the influence of Appleseed 
Johnny’s thoroughgoing publicity. 

I am not saying‘ that this garden cam- 
paign wasn’t an excellent thing. As a 
matter of fact, the material sent out by 
Appleseed Johnny was sound. It had to 
be to appeal to the editors. He was too 
good a press-agent to attempt to capitalize 
unreliable information. Besides, his office 
was in the Capital City, and there was no 
reason at all why he shouldn’t take advant- 


Getting TZozether on Gardens 


age of the excellent material collected by 
the Department of Agriculture. In its firg 
incarnation the organization had the nam. 
of one of the officials of the Departmen; 
of Agriculture on its letter-head. Late; 
the name was stricken off. “Why?” wag 5 
question that received no direct answer, : 

Last year’s garden campaign was a grea 
success, judging by the figures in the file 
of this volunteer organization. To quote 
from their report: 

“We had a growing season that sur. 
passed all record. One million, one hyp. 
dred and fifty thousand acres of city and 
town land were under cultivation the past 
season for the first time. It is conserva. 
tive to state that by the planting of this 
year’s gardens, the nation’s food supply 
has been increased to the extent of mor 
than $350,000,000 . . . . The drying and 
the canning movement has brought back 
to thousands of American households an 
art almost forgotten. In _ conservative 
terms, the women of this country put up 
last year, nearly five million quart jars 
of vegetables and fruits, certainly three 
times what has been accomplished before,” 
The report goes on to make this predic- 
tion. ‘If twenty-five percent of the new 
war gardens failed, owing to inexperience 
to get a good crop this first year, not ten 
percent will fail next year.” 

With this stirring prediction in mind, 
Appleseed Johnny is already preparing 
fresh copy, is getting ready for another 
spring drive. I left him surrounded by 
pictures of squashes, turnips, peas, and 
beans and made my way to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There was none of the rah-rah garden 
propaganda to be found in the office of 
Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, nor in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, where I penetrated behind an 
impressive door labeled “Horticultural 
and Pomological Investigation”; nor in 
the office of the man who is in charge of 
the publicity of the Department. They 
counseled caution in entering upon another 
year of universal gardening. Yes, they 
were getting out early bulletins on how to 
plant and care for a garden. But, in the 
main, this was their advice to amateurs 
and those who contemplate small gardens: 


Can You Qualify 


I EFORE deciding to have a garden, take 
stock of your personal characteristics as 


well as the ground you wish to plant. 
Patience and persistence and an eagerness 
to learn, as well as a respect for manual 
toil, are the fundamental requirements for 
a successful tiller of the soil. And thorough 
preparation of the ground you have chosen 


for your labors comes next. In this con- 
nection, governmental officials point out 
the scarcity of commercial fertilizers and 
urge that other fertilizers be utilized. It 
seems that in all last year’s sudden et- 
thusiasm for gardeners there was a great 
deal of waste. Appleseed Johnny’s figures 
take no account of the surplus vegetables 
that rotted on the ground because methods 
of distribution had not been worked out: 
of vegetables that spoiled because labor was 
scarce at time of harvest; of the complaints 
of local truck-gardeners at having their 
trade upset by amateurs who could not be 
counted on as steady producers. 

This year, the Department of Agriculture 
counsels the person who is considering 4 
garden to plant (Continued on puge ® 
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MILK 


By 
DR. HARVEY W. 
WILEY 


Director 


HAVE just read (November) of the 
noble act of the Red Cross in sending 
a million cans of evaporated milk to 
Russia. Was this intended for the 
Russian soldiers? No! For the grown-ups 
of Russia? No! It was sent specially for 
the Russian infants and young children. 
This gift was in answer to a call for help. 
The Russian infants and children are dying. 
not because of a lack of foods, but because 
they could not get the food essential for 
infants and children. This beneficent act 
of the Red Cross is an object-lesson which 
we must all learn. The cry for the con- 
servation of wheat means much to us all. 
The desire to economize on fat is a worthy 
endeavor. The advice to eat other cereals 
than wheat, and other fats than butter fat, 
should be heeded by those who are grown 
up, strong, and vigorous. But if the chil- 
dren of the country are to be healthy and 
grow to be strong, they must have milk. 
Therefore, the need for the conservation of 
milk is more fundamental than that of 
wheat or fat. Not only must we care for 
our own children, but we must help to care 
for the children of our Allies. Not only 
do we need soldiers today, but we shall 
need men and women twenty-five years 
from now. Just in proportion as we can 
supply milk to the children shall we have 
healthy men and women in the next gener- 
ation. 

There are many fads in dietetics based 
on the utilization of a single food product. 
The most sensible of these fads is vegetari- 
anism. As vegetarianism is cut up into 
sections, it becomes less logical and less 
acceptable. I mean that the claim that one 
should eat fruit only, or nuts only, or 
cereals only, is wholly without the pale of 
sound reason. On the other hand, the idea 
that we should eat only vegetables has 
some foundation in fact, especially for 
grown people. The experiences of thou- 
sands of grown people have shown that a 
purely vegetarian diet is capable of sus- 
taining life, and in many instances of 
promoting health. On the other hand, 
experimental demonstrations have shown 
that if food is confined to one single prod- 
uct, only milk is capable of sustaining life 
indefinitely without producing any appar- 
ent unfavorable results. Milk, therefore, 
becomes the one mono-diet possible. 

Milk is solely of animal origin, and the 
young of all mammals are nourished on it 
alone. This is true whether the mammals 
are purely vegetarian, as in the case of the 
or purely meat-eating animals, as in 
case of the lion; or mammals of a mixed 
diet, as in the case of man. The young 
lion and the young calf and the young 
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The nation is facing a crisis in its milk supply 
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Various causes are depleting 


herds; high prices are lessening the amount of milk consumed by children. 
And milk is the one food a child can not do without and develop properly 


human infant are all nourished by milk 
alone. All the elements necessary for the 
nourishment of the body of a mammal are 
found in the milk of the mother. 

There is no dispute of the fact that the 
very young of all mammals should live on a 
diet composed exclusively of milk, but 
when the mammal has reached the weaning 
stage the necessity for the mono-diet no 
longer exists. All the rules that are applic- 
able to the transition of the mammal to a 
state of nutrition independent of milk in- 
dicate that this transition should be grad- 
ual. In wild mammals, the transition is 
finally complete. In the human animal, 
however, it is never necessarily complete. 
Milk may and should continue to be the 
chief diet of the young child, a very im- 
portant diet of all growing young children, 
and not an inconsiderable portion of the 
diet of grown people. Thus, in the case of 
the human animal, milk is not only a neces- 
sity for infancy and the prime support of 
childhood, but is also a very important 
element of nutrition in later life. Espe- 
cially is this true in cases of deranged func- 
tions; that is, of diseases in grown people. 


Very frequently the necessity arises for a 
return to the primitive conditions of nutri- 
tion, in which cases the grown human 
animal should be nourished on milk alone. 

The constitution of the milk of the mam- 
malian mother varies widely with the spe- 
cies. It is pertinent here to call attention 
only to the milk of the human mother and 
of the cow or goat, practically of the cow 
only. The milk with which we are con- 
cerned is the mother’s milk and cow’s milk. 
There is a distinct difference in composition 
between these two species of milk. Thé 
variations consist largely in a relatively 
small proportion of protein (casein) and a 
large proportion of sugar (lactose) in the 
mother’s milk, and a correspondingly high 
percentage of protein and somewhat lower 
percentage of sugar in cow’s milk. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, the protein in 
mother’s milk is about 1.5 percent, and in 
cow’s milk 3.5 percent. The sugar content 
of mother’s milk is approximately 6.5 
percent and of cow’s milk 5 percent. The 
fat content of each is about the same; 
namely, 3.5 for mother’s milk and 3.9 for 


milk. The mineral content of 
19 


cow's 
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mother’s milk is only about one-third of 
that of cow’s milk; namely, 0.25 percent 
for mother’s milk and 0.7 pe-cent for 
cow’s milk. 

The kind of milk which is most important 
to consider at the present time is that given 
by the cow. It is of supreme importance 
that the quantity of this milk produced 
should not be diminished, but rather in- 
creased, and that its purity should be con- 
served in the highest degree. The number 
of milch cows in the United States at the 
present time is approximately twenty- 
three million. The average daily production 
of milk in the United States may be placed 
at forty million gallons. A very consid- 
erable amount of this is exported, large 
quantities are used in feeding calves, and 
still larger quantities in cream, butter, and 
cheese. While there are no data available 
on which to base a definite statement, from 
my own knowledge of the dairy industry, 
I doubt if the average consumption of 
beverage milk amounts to one pint (pound) 
per day per person in the United States. 
To put it somewhat more strikingly. it may 
be said that the average consumption of 
beverage milk per day in the United States 
lies within the minimum limit of 8,000,000 
and the maximum limit of 10,000,000 
gallons. 


The Need of Milk and Its Cost 


HE inexorable law of supply and de- 
mand is conditioned not only by the 
needs of humanity, but also on the ability of 
man to supply those needs. In most com- 


modities the consumption tends to decrease 
as the price of the commodity increases, but 


most commodities are not necessaries. 
Food, however, is not only a commodity, 
but a necessity; for this reason, the con- 
sumption of food is less affected by in- 
creasing price or scarcity of food than is the 
case with any other of the commodities 
with which we are supplied. It is not to 
be doubted, nevertheless, that the milk 
consumption will probably be diminished, 
especially in those circumstances which of 
necessity would require an abundant con- 
sumption. In other words, the man of 
snall means usually has more children 
than the rich man, therefore, the pinch of 
necessity which always falls upon the poor 
man would be noticed particularly in di- 
mishing his supply of milk. The poor man 
as well as the rich man does not as a rule 
understand the supreme necessity of milk 
in the diet of a child. As cereals and some 
other foods are apparently cheaper, and as 
milk prices increase, the poor man quite 
naturally seeks to diminish the supply of 
milk without thinking of the injury he does 
to the children of his family. 

It is quite evident that practically all 
the milk produced in the United States is 
consumed every day either as a beverage, 

‘at the table, or in the form of cream or but- 
ter, or as cheese. Thus it appears that the 
actual amount of nourishment derived 
from milk would not decrease by reason of 
high prices unless these prices reflexed upon 
the dairy industry in the way of decreasing 
its magnitude. Both of these unfortunate 
circumstances may arise. We may expect 
to see the consumption of milk by the poor 
classes diminish for lack of means of pur 
chasing it, while any increase among the 
wealthier classes will not be commensurate 
with its decrease among the poorer classes. 
The result will be an over-supply of milk, 
the surplus will be thrown back on the 


Milk 


hands of the producer, and this can only be 
met by the producer by diminishing the 
supply. Unless we can arouse the people 
of the country to the very grave danger 
confronting them, we must expect a reduc- 
tion in the number of dairy cows in propor- 
tion to the population in the near future 

It is in the hope that some check may 
‘be placed upon this reduction in the inter- 
est of the welfare of our people that this 
article is written. I beg those in somewhat 
straightened circumstances—as for in- 
stance, the laborer who depends upon his 
day’s wages for his day’s bread—to ponder 
carefully these suggestions; to eat more of 
the cheaner kinds of foods, such as cereals 
bought in bulk and eaten with simplicity; 
to purchase less sugar, which is by no 
means a necessity, and add this saving to 
the sum set aside for the purchase of milk. 
I should like to see these conditions obtain; 
namely, that in every family where there 
are children, at least a pint of milk should 
be used each day by each child. Whenever 
milk is purchased in these circumstances, 
it should be devoted first of all to the infant 
or young child, and if any be left over it 
may be used by the children of larger 
growth, and the men and women of the 
household. I am not exaggerating in any 
sense when I say that ten cents invested in 
milk is of far more value to the family with 
a child than when invested in sugar. This 
is true although the heating power of ten 
cents’ worth of sugar is considerably 
greater than that of ten cents’ worth of 
milk. The nutritive value to the child, 
however, is far greater in ten cents’ worth 
of milk than it is in ten cents’ worth of 
sugar. A child fed sugar will never be 
nourished and grow, and it can not be well 
nourished and grow properly without milk. 

All the constituents of milk nourish the 
child. Its bones and teeth are made from 
the valuable mineral substances in the 
milk. The muscles and parts of the nerves, 
tendons, and bones are built up from the 
protein (casein) of the milk. The heat of 
the body is supplied by the milk-sugar and 
milk fat. 


Insufficiency of Skim-Milk 


HE dairyman who seeks to conserve 
his food supply by selling cream and 
feeding skimmed milk to the young 
calves is surprised to find that the 
calves will not grow. Thinking, as’ he 
may rightly do, that this is due to the 
absence of fat. he supplements his calf food 
with a vegetable oil like that found in cot- 
tonseed or flaxseed. Again he wonders 
why, when he gives an equivalent fat with 
the skim-milk, the young calves do not 
grow, but he soon finds out the true facts 
in the case. It is the butter fat in the milk 
that contains the vital principles so essen- 
tial to growth of the young mammal. That 
vital principle is not yet clearly defined, 
but it is known to exist. Thus the mother 
or father who tries to substitute lard, tal- 
low, olive-oil, cottonseed-oil, or other ani- 
mal or vegetable fat for the natura! fat of 
milk is certain to suffer disappointment. 
His child will not grow. 

It is perfectly apparent that as the child 
grows older the necessity for the particular 
vital substance in milk grows less. The 
child eats other foods which contain these 
vital elements, and they in a measure sup- 
ply the lack of butter fat, but never do they 
do this completely. When a child is from 
four to six years of age he may be deprived 


of a large part of his milk, and live on other 
wholesome foods, but never should milk be 
entirely eliminated. If so, the child will 
grow up under a handicap, and wil! very 
likely join that vast army of grown-ups 
who are deficient in vitality. and unfit to 
serve their country. In the late draft. 
approximately sixty percent of the young 
men called to the colors were found phys- 
ically unfit. It is safe to assume that a 
great part of this physical disability could 
be traced to the deficiency of milk in their 
diet as children. The safest plan, there- 
fore, is to continue to give milk to the child 
as long as the child is growing. 

As the butter fat is one of the princinal 
conditions of growth in milk it may be 
assumed that milk might be excluded to a 
certain extent from the child’s diet if an 
equivalent amount of butter were pro- 
vided. This assumption is only partly 
true, for butter best serves its purpose in 
nutrition when it is fed in its natural state; 
that is. as a constituent of good, fresh, 
clean milk. 


Is “Safe Milk” Sate? 


AM unable to agree with a recent publi- 

cation of the Public Health Service enti- 
tled, “Safe Milk.”” A statement is made 
therein that “Skimming is the least ob- 
jectionable form of adulteration from a 
health point of view, and probably the 
most common.” In view of what has been 
sdid above respecting the fundamental im- 
portance of butter fat for the growing 
child, it is extremely regrettable that the 
department of the public service devoted 
to the public health should make such a 
misleading and, if followed, dangerous 
statement. 

It is a law of nature that those factors 
which are most potent for good are also 
capable of being most potent for evil. 
This is particularly true of milk; without 
it the human race would perish; with it 
many do perish. While milk is fundamen- 
tally needed for the infant and young child, 
the use of bad milk is most destructive. 
It is estimated that 65,000 children under 
the age of two die every year in the United 
States from preventable diseases. These 
diseases are mostly of the digestive tract. 
More particularly they belong to that class 
of diseases generally designated by the 
terms diarrhea and enteritis. More par- 
ticularly still, they embrace that class of 
disease which among the common people 
is known as “summer complaint.” Statis- 
tics in regard to children who die of these 
diseases show that, in proportion to their 
numbers, ten times as many artificially-fed 
infants die as breast-fed infants. As milk 
is one of the most common substitutes for 
the mother’s breast, it is fair to attribute 
most of these unfortunate deaths to a bad 
milk supply. 

What are the Conditions which Make 
Milk a Threat? First of all dirty milk. 
I would not by any means say that all dirt 
is dangerous, but I do say that all dangers 
in milk are accompanied with dirt. If 
milk is kept clean the germs of death can 
not enter. Dirt is the vehicle which car- 


. ries these germs into the milk, hence, when 


I say ** Exclude the dirt,” I mean all dan- 
gerous elements of disease. Most common 
for infants and young children are the 
infections which cause diarrhea, enteritis, 
summer complaint, and all other diseases 
of that kind. (Continued on page 137) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page So) 
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Instead of sugar, try sweet- 
ening cakes and cookies 
with honey. It gives a de- 
licious and unusual flavor. 
Above are shown, from 
left to right, some of the 
very good things made 
with honey—nutlets, her- 
mits, and honey plum cake 


Help from 


HE busy bee is likely to be busier 
than ever this year, for bees, 
like men, can be speeded up if 
you know how. Europe, Asia, 
and America tell the same story of urgent 
effort on the part of governments and au- 
thorities to encourage the willing bee. 
Sugar is scarce and dear, while fruits, 
vegetables, clover. and buckwheat are 
being cultivated as never before. Bees 
can be multiplied to almost any extent 
where there is such suitable forage. For 
these reasons, the honey crop of 1918 is 
likely to exceed even the large 1917 crop. 
Besides, bee-keeping is delightful home 
work for women—light, interesting, out- 
door work. In the present revival of our 
great-grandmothers’ industries, the bee- 
hive is bound to find a place in 
every woman’s garden. 
It is not so long since honey was 
the standby and sugar the luxury. 


Below are one-hundred-calory por- 
tions of sugar and sugar substitutes, 
showing how much of the substitute 
you need to equal the sugar value 
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By Rachel I. Dahlgren 


A little farther back, sugar vanishes and 
only honey remains. But the blackened 
combs of grandmother’s time, mixed with 
bitter bee-bread and obtained by smoking 
out the faithful swarm were no rivals to 
the enticing frames or tidy little boxes 
produced by modern bee-keeping methods. 
Many a town and village householder, as 
well as farmer, will have his own supply 
this year, and as honey also bids fair to 
be abundant in market, many a housewife 
will be wondering how best to make it tell 
in her kitchen economy. 

Here are a few points for the amateur 
bee-keeper. First, read all you can about 
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Other desserts that honey 
will make delicious are rice 
pudding, corn-starch pud- 
ding, honey sponge and 
graham pudding, shown 
above. Recipes are given 
below. At the left are all 
the utensils and ingredi- 
ents for making hermits 


the Honey-Bee 


bees. Success depends almost entirely 
on a knowledge of their habits. There 
are rules to be found aplenty, but unless 
the beekeeper understands bee nature she 
is often unable to recognize abnormal 
behavior, and does not know what to do 
in case of emergency, since no rules could 
provide for every possible contingency. 
An excellent bulletin on bees is published 
by the Department of Agriculture. It 
is free for the asking, and will furnish a 
practical manual for the first venture in 
bee-keeping. 

Begin with only a small number and 
buy the colony as near your own home as 
possible to prevent possibility of loss by 
shipment. If possible, purchase bees in 
the hive. Select the gentle kinds: Cauca- 
sians, Carniolans, Banats, and 
some strains of Italians do not sting 
unless greatly provoked or in bad 
weather. (Continued on page 122) 


Both attractive and delicious is ba- 
nana cream. One-half a cupful of 
honey is used for sweetening, and 
whipped cream givesa finishingtouch 
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Reduced facsimile of the certificate sent to every Kitchen Soldier 


GOOD HOU 


SEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 


Commander-in-Chief of 


the Kitchen Soldiers 


IGN the pledge below today, and 

Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE 

will send you the certificate shown 

above ts remind you every morn- 
ing that you have signed. You can not 
wash your hands in public, or in pri- 
vate, or any where else, of this respon- 
sibility. 

If your boy was at work in the field- 
where you could look out your window 
and see him all day, striding over the 
uneven ground, stooping, rising, straining 
every sinew, his shoulders bending under 
his shirt sleeves until you could see the 
muscles swell, his face streaming with 
perspiration—and if you knew he would 
come in to supper at a certain hour, you 
would have that supper ready. Neither 
flood nor famine, nor height nor depth, 
nor any other creature, could 
separate you from the prepara- 
tion of that food. 

And if you had in the store- 
room, in the cellar, in the kitchen, 
in the whole house, a certain I 
amount of flour, of sugar, of 
meat, and you knew you could not 
get any more, and you knew that 
day would follow day with your 
boy toiling there in that field, 
where you could see him from 
the window; that day upon day 
he would turn to you for food— 
day upon day—as surely as the 
sun in the east in the morning, 
the sun in the west at night, 


what would you do? You would 
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pray with the heart and the soul and the 
body of you to be shown some way to save 
that food. 

You would not tell your boy how little 
you had of this, or of that, or of the other; 
you would send him out to the fields full 
of strength, but when he was gone you 
would measure the sugar as carefully as 
though every white, sweet grain were a 
drop of your own blood, and you would 
measure the precious flour with a hand 
that dared not tremble lest one white 
fleck be lost. 

And you would concoct every sort and 
condition of dish to satisfy bodily needs, 
without his knowing how little there was 
left in the bin. And while you were pre- 
paring the dinner each day you would go 
to the window and look out—and see him 


SIGN AND SEND 


THE member of the household entrusted 


Name.. 


Address . 


Send to Good iH usekee p ing 


with 
9 the handling of food, do hereby enlist as a Kitchen 
Soldier for Home Service and pledge myself to waste 
no food and to use wisely all food purchased for this 
household, knowing that by so doing I can help con- 
serve the foods that must be shipped to our soldiers 
and our Allies. ; 


working faster in the dusk, putting the 
final strain of the day on the taxed body, 
and you would come back to your kitchen 
table and measure the flour and_ the 
sugar, and the eggs all over again, grain 
by grain, fleck by fleck, ounce by ounce, 
measure them with The Fear in your soul. 
Not the fear of starvation, of death, of 
sacrifice, but The Fear of the look in 
your boy’s eyes that night if he should 
come in from the fields and find the 
table unset, a cold hearth, and an open 
door. 

And this is The Fear that has stalked 
the mothers of Europe for three years; 
they have seen that look in the eyes ol 
their sons who turned to them for food 
when there was none—and they have 
seen them die. This is not a theo 
retical condition, a ‘“‘story,” it 
is the Truth, and here and now, 
with body and soul in the weight 
of your decision, we urge you to 
sign this pledge we offer you, and 
to abide by it. 

Enlist today! Spread the 
spirit of Kitchen Soldiery! GooD 
HousEKEEPING has _ initiated 
an army of Kitchen Soldiers—t 
is an army open to_ every 
woman, and we want every 
woman in all America to Jom 
the ranks! 

Once You have enlisted as 4 
Kitchen Soldier your kitchen 1s 
your battle-field. There you 
must fight your fight—there you 
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The entire domestic science trained staff of the Institute are at work as Kitchen Soldiers to help you solve your problems. 
They bring you: Corn-meal to Save the Wheat! Beans and Peas to Save the Meat! Oils and Suet to Save the Fats! 
Fish to Save the Meat! Honey and Sirup to Save the Sugar! Dairy and Cream Cheese to Save the Meat! Use the new 
foods. You will like them the better for the thought of the soldier who is not hungry because you are a Kitchen Soldier 


must plan and experiment, just as we in 
the kitchen of Goop HovusEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE have been planning and experi- 
menting with redoubled efforts since the 
war began. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE is com 
mander-in-chief of the Kitchen Sol- 
diers, and the pages of Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING are the official organ. 
Each month there will be published 
just as much concrete help as it is 
possible to cram into the pages. In 
addition every Soldier is free to 
consult by mail. 

Every army has a code. The 
Kitchen Soldiers’ code is brief. It 
but amplifies your pledge. Post it 
in the kitchen where you can not 
forget that you are obligated to 
follow it conscientiously and liter 
ally. We have framed the code 
for you on this page. ° 

You, who are not already pledged 
as a Kitchen Soldier will find on 
page 56a blank to fill out and mail to 
Goop HovuSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 3oth Street, New York 
City. As soon as we receive the 
signed pledge you will be enrolled 
as a Kitchen Soldier, and an en 
largement of the certificate shown 
above, richly printed in four colors, 
Will be filled out and mailed you as 
an evidence of your enrolment for 
work in the service of your country. 

We know that American house- 


keepers all over the country are anx- 
ious to help in this world crisis. We 
know that thousands of housekeepers are 
bewildered and helpless in the new food 
complications, so that the first suggestion, 
yes, order, from your commander-in-chief, 


th 


Kitchen Soldiers (ode 
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will faithfully follow every suggestion laid down 


by » National Food Administration. Where 
the substitutes I am asked to use cost more than 
the food I am asked to replace, I will conscien- 
tiously use the substitutes, in so far as my purse 
llows, realizing that it is food and 
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Soldiers. f 


the INsTITUTE, will be welcomed in its clear 
directness. 

You must BUY BY RATION. Every 
soldier in the army is fed no less liberally be- 
cause his ration is purchased in accordance 
with his food requirements. Goop HousE- 

KEEPING INSTITUTE has spent 
weeks evolving marketing lists that 
will show each Kitchen Soldier how 
much she needs to purchase weekly 
to secure an ample food supply for 
her family with no waste. Not every 
one will find the lists printed adapted 
to their special size and kind of 
family, but every Kitchen Soldier 
enrolled in the files of the Institute 
is entitled to receive a list that has 
been especially planned for her 
family. It will be mailed upon 
receipt of request accompanied with 
a stamped, addressed envelop. In 
sending for these lists be sure to 
answer the following questions, for 
without this knowledge it would not 
be possible to make your list an 
accurate one. 

1. How many members in your 
family? 

2. What is the occupation of 
each adult? 

3. How old is each child? 

4. State the ages of any elderly 
members of the family. 

Just a word to the Kitchen Sol- 
dier who may fear there will not be 
sufficient (Continued on page 121) 





Potatoes 


LL hail the potato! Let us take 

off our hats to Sir Walter Ra- 

leigh, who made it popular and, 

in imagination, lay down our 
cloaks for him to tread upon as he distrib- 
utes a prize potato crop to a hungry 
people. Was it only last spring that we 
shunned the very sight of a potato, and 
spent our days in searching for a satis- 
factory substitute? Now the time of 
stress is over, and joke writers must find 
some other butt for their witticisms than 
the high cost of potatoes. This year we 
have a bumper crop, and not only may 
we with clear consciences regale ourselves 
once more upon the snowy mashed or the 
crisply baked or the plain boiled potato, 
but it is our duty to go even further and 
use it in place of the wheat which is scarce 
and costly, and must be shared with our 
Allies. 

Heretofore, we have regarded this 
vegetable merely as a necessary adjunct 
to the dinner-table. Occasionally, we have 
used it in making a salad or a chowder. 
Old-fashioned housewives have sometimes 
added the water in which potatoes were 
boiled, with perhaps a few bits of the 
potato itself to their bread, but further 
than that we have not gone. This winter 
we must do better. It is an obligation 
we owe the farmer, for what will happen 
to the thousands of bushels of potatoes 
they have on hand if the crop is not con- 
sumed before it begins to decay? And if 
the potatoes are not sold and eaten, won’t 
this tend to discourage the farmer and re- 
sult in a small crop next year? 

Why should we not again use the potato 
largely in our bread-making? Our fore- 
mothers found it a very excellent addition 
to their loaves, not because it made them 
cheaper, for wheat flour was not 
expensive in those days, but be- 
cause they were of the opinion 
that their bread was _ lighter. 
moister, and more digestible 
when potatoes were added to the 
wheat in making it. In many 
parts of the country today 


Mashed potato has many decora- 

tive possibilities that should not 

be neglected. For garnishing steaks, 

roasts, and chops, make potato 

roses, using a pastry-bag with a 

star or rose tube to fashion them 
54 
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By Caroline B. King 


ITH an estimated excess of 1009,- 

000,000 bushels for last summer’s 
vield, potatoes are more plentiful than 
they have ever been before. They are 
nourishing, they should be cheap, and it 
becomes the patriotic duty of all good 
Americans to eat prodigally of them in 
order to save other foods for those across 
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the sea. 


potatoes in small quantities are added 
to the bread, but there is no reason why 
we should not go still further, and—beseech- 
ing Dr. Wiley to be lenient in a very 
troublous time—substitute the potato for a 
part of the flour we formerly used! This 
can be done very satisfactorily; in fact, 
I have found that bread which is at least 
one-third potato is very good. It is not 
quite so fluffy as the bread made entirely 
from wheat, but it is cheaper and even 
more nutritious. 

Bread made entirely from white flour 
contains 9.2 percent protein, 53.1 per- 
cent carbohydrates, and 1200 heat calories. 


Use potato for garnishing, 
Mash, add salt, pepper, 
butter,"and milk, and mix 
thoroughly. For each pint 
of mashed potato add the 
yolk of one egg and fold in 
last stiffly beaten egg-white 


erybody 


The use of one-third potato will add nearly 
I percent protein, 12 percent carbo- 
hydrates, and about t50 calories. But 
the potato will also add water in large 
proportion, consequently the bread is 
never quite so dry nor so light as when made 
from all wheat, or from wheat with a smal- 
ler percentage of potato. But it will con- 
tain its substantial quality to the last 
crum and will be as sweet and nutty as 
one could desire. 

Here is a recipe for one loaf of good, 
wholesome potato bread, which even a 
dyspeptic may eat without fear: 

Pare and slice thin enough potatoes to 
make two cupfuls, cover with boiling 
water, and cook till tender. Press through 
a sieve and add to the water in which they 
were cooked. Cool to lukewarm. Mean- 
time soften one-quarter of yeast-cake in 
one-fourth cupful of tepid water, and add to 
the potato and liquid, with one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, and a cupful of sifted flour. 
This flour may be white, entire-wheat, rye, 
or graham, or it may be a mixture of any 
of these. I use rye and white flour mixed, 
which gives a cheap, nourishing loaf. 
Beat the mixture well and stir in gradually 
a second cupful of flour. Turn out on the 
molding-board, adding more flour if needed, 
and knead vigorously for five minutes, 
then place in a greased bowl, and stand ina 
protected nook until double its original 
bulk. (You will find that potato bread 
will rise more quickly than bread made 
entirely of flour, also, that less yeast is 
required in its making.) When light, 
knead again and make into a loaf. Place 
in a greased pan and let rise once more. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven for 
filly minutes. When the bread is 

baked, rub the surface with a 
bit of butter or other short- 
ening, and cool without cover- 
ing it. : 
Here is a second recipe ior 
potato bread. This is a very 
old-fashioned and very good 
one. Three large loaves, or two 
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“Fried liver” sounds 
who 


enough even to the person 
is especially fond of it, but servec 
with a border of fluffy potato roses, 
delicately browned on top, it 1s 
transformed into a company dish 
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loaves and a pan of biscuits, may be made 
from the quantities given: ; 

Boil three pounds of peeled potatoes in 
sufficient water to cover well. Mash them 
and add a tablespoonful each of salt, melted 
butter, and sugar. Soft-n two yeast- 
cakes in one cupful of tepid skim-milk 
or use one cupful of home-made yeast, and 
add to the potatoes after they have cooled 
sufficiently. Stir in two and one-half 
cupfuls of flour. Beat well, then put the 
sponge away in a temperature of 86 
degrees until light, which will be in three 
or four hours. Now add enough flour, 
either white, whole wheat, or rye, to 
knead; knead well, return to the bowl, 
and set away to become light again. Cut 
into loaves and knead lightly, place 
in greased pans, stand in a warm place 
for one hour or until light, and bake 
fifty minutes. If biscuits are desired, 
make them up at the last knead- 
ing, bake, when light, for twenty 
minutes. The addition of one 
egg and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar to this dough will trans- 
form it into a very delicious 
rusk. 

Hot biscuits are always pop- 
ular, and if they can be made 
in part from potatoes, there is 
no reason why we should not 
indulge our fancy for them oc- 
casionally even in war times. 
Cold mashed potatoes may be 
used in the recipe for them or 
the potatoes may be freshly 
boiled and prepared for the 
biscuits. 

One cupful of mashed pota- 
toes will be required for two 
cupfuls of bread flour _ previ- 
ously sifted with three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder and 
one teaspoonful salt. Mix these 
ingredients well and rub in two 
tablespoonfuls of shortening. 
Moisten with sufficient milk, 
or milk and water mixed, to 
make a soft dough (about one- 
half cupful will be needed). Turn 
out on the molding-board and 
knead very lightly into shape. 
Then roll quickly and cut into 
rounds, brush the biscuits over 
with milk, and bake in a hot 
oven fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Remember, in making potato 
biscuits, to handle them deftly 
and bake them quickly; these 
are the two essentials that must 
be regarded if the biscuits are 
to be light as the proverbial 
feather. 

Potato Scones are not un- 
like the biscuits, and are also 
very good. Pare and boil till 
tender six large potatoes, drain 
and mash them fine, adding to four 
cupfuls of mashed potato a cupful 
of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and a teaspoonful of melted butter. 
Beat vigorously, and work in sufficient 
white flour to make a soft dough (about 
one and a half cupfuls will be needed). 
urn out on a floured molding-board, 
roll quickly and lightly into a thin 
sheet, and cut into square or diamond- 








Very savory and tempting are baked po- 
tatoes to which cheese has been added. 
They a-e baked, then cut, anda teaspoon- 
ful< grated cheese is tucked into each 





Make potato nests and serve the small 
bit of left-over vegetables in them 





A search in the refrigerator revealed a few peas. 
They were appetizingly served in nests of potato 





A potato volcano with cheese running down from 
the crater is something very delicious and unusual 






































shaped cakes. Brush with milk or with 
the yolk of an egg beaten with a little 
water, and bake in a quick oven. Spread 
with butter assoon as they are taken from 
the oven. Serve these scones quickly, for 
they will soon fall. Please note that the 
quality of these cakes depends greatly on 
the consistency of the dough, which 
should be very soft, and also upon the 
deftness with which they are handled. 

Potato Fritters make a very good and 
substantial luncheon dish; served with 
sirup or jelly, they will always be en- 
thusiastically greeted by the younger 
members of the family. Pare and wash 
six medium-sized potatoes, then grate 
and press them well to expel the super- 
fluous moisture. Sift two tablespoonfuls 
of flour with one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and add to the potatoes, with one 
well-beaten egg and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt. Beat well, then drop by 
spoonfuls into hot, deep fat, fry 
to a golden brown, and drain on 
paper. Serve at once, for these 
fritters are not good unless 
direct from the fire. 

Fried Potato Noodles served 
with a dinner will transform 
it into a feast for the gods. 
Boil and mash enough potatoes 
to make one and a half cupfuls. 
Cut into bits one-half cupful 
of stale bread. Brown the bread 
slightly in the oven, then crush 
with a rolling-pin, and fry it 
to a deep brown in a table- 
spoonful of butter. Add the 
buttered crums to the Smashed 
potatoes, with salt, pepper, and 
paprika to taste, and if you 
like the flavor add also a tiny 
pinch of mace. Beat the yolk 
of one egg lightly, and stir into 
the potato mixture, then fold 
in the stiffly beaten white of the 
egg. Whip the whole till very 
light, then make into balls 
the size of marbles. Drop these 
into hot, deep fat and fry until 
golden brown. The balls should 
puff up to twice their size, and 
will be very light when properly 
cooked. They may be served 
with tomato sauce, or simply 
with melted butter, and are 
greatly improved if a little 
grated cheese is sprinkled over 
them just before sending to the 
table. For variety and also as a 
means of utilizing bits of cold 
meat, chop the latter very fine, 
season well, and place in the 
center of the noodles when 
making them into balls. If 
you wish the balls still lighter, 
add half a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder to the potatoes 
when the crums are added. This is 
not necessary, but is preferred by many 
housewives. 

Everybody is fond of good crullers, 
and those for which the recipe follows 
will be found as light and delicate as a 
cruller can be. They have for their 
basis a cup of cold mashed potatoes, 
saving at least two cupfuls of flour. 
Let the cupful (Continued on page 126) 










Potato and onion pie is distinctlydelicious, 
hearty, and satisfying. It is photographed 
here in a hand-painted dish loaned 
by the Rochester Stamping Company 
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By Dorothy M. Marsh 


Buckwheat flour makes excellent nut bread 
and muffins. Some wheat flour must be used, 
however, to make raised buckwheat breads, 
as the buckwheat contains but little gluten 


Not only to make delicious brown breads, 
but in many kinds of attractive little cakes 
and cookies, buckwheat meal may be used 
alone or in combination with wheat flour 


buckwheat for lunch- 
eon and dinner as well as 
breakfast? Though famous in 
American pancakes, this cereal 
demaffds a higher position as an article 
of daily food. 

There never has been a time in the 
history of the country when more attention 
should be given to the buckwheat crop 
than this present year, when all foods are 
soaring in price. The United States Food 
Administration tells us that in order to 
send our Allies sufficient wheat, we must 
give up one-fourth of the white flour 
we normally use, substituting other flours, 
among them buckwheat. But the ordinary 
housewife is a little chary of using new 
flours, feeling that the flavor and result 
will not please her family, though ad- 
mitting their real worth. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, after 

experimenting with buckwheat in various 
forms, can assure its readers that this cereal, 
which has a high food value, can be used 
in many delectable dishes. The most 
convenient forms of buckwheat are the 
flour and grits. The latter may be easily 
made into meal by the use of a small hand- 
mill. It was found that the flour could 
be used just as satisfactorily as wheat 
flour in any recipes where wheat flour was 
used, though the flavor 
and texture were slightly 
changed. Buckwheat 
cookies and cakes are 
excellent. Buckwheat 
bread is excellent when 
equal parts of buckwheat 
and wheat flour are used. 
On account of the small 
amount of gluten in 
buckwheat, it must al- 
ways be combined with 
wheat flour in bread- 
making. 

It is interesting to 
note that buckwheat has 
been grown and_ used 
for food in China, Japan, 
and Russia from time 
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immemorial. In all the European coun- 
tries, it is chiefly consumed by the poorer 
classes, but it has remained for the Ameri- 
can housewife to learn how to prepare it so 
as to please the palate of all. Having won its 
way to the breakfast table in pancake form, 
there is no reason why housewives should 
not adapt it further to the daily menu. 
Up to this time most of the buckwheat 
grown in this country has been used for 
stock-feeding purposes, but since it com- 
pares favorably with other cereals in food 
values, it may well take its proper place 
as a human food. The crop has never 
been large, the estimate for 1917 being 
only 16,813,000 bushels. Since it will grow 
on a wide range of soils, yielding a fair 
crop on soil too poor to produce other 
cereals, there is no reason why it should not 
be extensively grown. It is of easy cultiva- 
tion, a heavy yielder, and is additionally 
valuable as a honey-producing plant. 
This last attribute alone should cause a 
larger acreage to be sown this year, when 


Buckwheat in various forms. There is 
the kernel from which come buckwheat 
grits, buckwheat meal, and buckwheat 
flour. The flavor of the meal is im- 
proved by grinding it yourself as needed 
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MERICA’S wheat crop, though short, will 

give us enough and some to spare if 
we substitute other flours as far as possible, 
Buckwheat flour may be used alone or in com- 
bination with wheat flour in many dishes. The 
food value of buckwheat is approximately the 
same as wheat. Do your part; use buck- 
wheat flour as much as possible. 


substitutes for sugar must be produced 
in large quantities. 

In order to show that buckwheat flour 
can be adapted successfully in any recipes 
calling for wheat flour, the Instirvre 
has evolved the following recipes, which 
give very pleasing results. 

Buckwheat Bread 3453 Total Calories 
383 Protein Calorie 

1 cupful water teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful milk tablespoonfuls molas- 

3 cupfuls whole - wheat ses 
flour 19 yeast cake | 

3 cupfuls buckwheat tablespoonfuls cold 
flour water 

Make a sponge of the liquid, fat, sugar, 
molasses, and two cupfuls of flour, and the 
one-halt yeast-cake softened in two tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water. When this sponge has 
doubled in bulk, add the remaining flour until 
stiff enough to knead. Knead until it no 
longer sticks to the board. Set it to rise; when 
doubled in bulk, form into loaves, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 
Brown Bread 2825 Total Calories 

239 Protein Calories 
1/4 cupfuls sour milk 

1 teaspoonful soda 
14 teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful whole-wheat flour 
2 cupfuls buckwheat meal 
1 cupful molasses 

Sift the soda and salt with the other dry in- 
gredients. Add the molasses to the sour milk 
and combine with the dry ingredients. Beat 
well, pour into a well-buttered mold, and steam 
three and one-half hours. 


Buckwheat Muffins with Dates 
1861 Total Calories 
173 Protein Calories 
1 cupful buckwheat flour 
tabiespoonfuls brown sugat 
teaspoonful salt 
tablespoonfuls fat 
cupfuls milk 
cupful wheat flour 
teaspoonfuls bak 
powder 
egg : 
2 cupful dates, cut int 
small pieces 
Mix and sift the flour, 
sugar, salt, and baking- 
powder; add the egg well- 
beaten, milk, and melted 
butter. Beat thoroughly; 
lastly add the chopped 
dates. Bake in buttered 
muffin pans, in a mod- 
erate oven for twenty min- 


utes. (Continued on page d4) 
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Here is a luncheon that may be served wherever women are coming together to work 


in war time. 


It looks and tastes appetizing 


Get-Together 


and costs only ten cents apiece 


Suprers 


For Church, Club, and Red Cross Meetings 


LL over the nation church, club, 
and Red Cross workers are getting 
together to do their bit for war and 
war relief, and there is a demand 

for the simple sociable supner that 
fosters so active a community spirit 
and results in better team-work and in 
creased production. Fingers will fly all 
the faster for the bit of sociability pro 
vided by eating together after the day’s 
work is done. And yet, the problem of 
what to serve is so perplexing a one this 
year that many clubs tell us they have de- 
cided to omit the supper because of the 
national necessity for conservation, and 
the shortage of familiar foods. Moreover, 
it is often difficult to prevent waste be- 
cause of the difficulty of providing the 
exact quantity required for serving. 

It was to help the small club and society 
that has no trained purchaser to tell them 
just how much to buy for a given number 
of people—that Goop HousEKEEPING IN- 
stitute planned a number of ‘“get-to- 
gether” meals. They can all be served 
at approximately ten or fifteen cents each, 
depending on the menu. In each case, the 
materials have been purchased, and the 
proper number of people served, so that 
we know the quantities are sufficient. 

As far as possible the menus are sugar- 
ess. 

If a number of these suppers are to be 
served the INSTITUTE suggests that a supply 
of such staples as coffee, tea, sugar, cocoa. 


A Sample 10¢ Menu tor 40 People 


Minced Ham Sandwich 
Baked Sweet Potato 
Poor Man’s Pudding 
Coffee 
Supplics Needed: 
3 lbs. boiled bone ham. 
3 (1 quart) cans tomatoes. 
4 bread (sandwich) 
3 lbs. sweet potatoes. 
14 |b. butter. 
t pint cream. 
2 quarts whole milk 
4 quarts skim milk 
t lb. rice... 
1% cupfuls molasses. 
Spices. 
213 cupfuls coffee. 
Flour, salt, pepper, onion. 
¥g lb. other fat 
34 lb. sugar 


Tomato Sauce 


Butter 


rice, macaroni, and some canned foods be 
purchased by the club or society. 

Owing to lack of space a list of the neces- 
sary supplies is given here for only one 
menu of each group—but upon receipt of 
fen cents in stamps a list of the supplies 
needed for the other menus will be mailed 
fo any address. Ii larger numbers are to 
be catered to than those stated increase 
the quantities purchased proportionately. 

From the Institute kitchen come the 
following suggestions for making the dishes 
in these menus: 


Tomato Sauce 


3 (1 quart) cans toma- !% teaspoonful pepper 

toes. 1 cupful flo ir 
15 cupful fat I tablespoonful salt 

I small onion 

Heat the tomatoes and add the grated onion 
and other seasoning. Melt the fat in a pan 
and add the flour gradually. Thoroughly 
combine and add the tomatoes a little at a time. 
Strain and serve hot. Pour over the sand- 
wiches. (Continued on page 118) 


Above is shown an individual serving of 
this luncheon. To save the time that wash- 
ing dishes takes, use wooden dishes as far 
as possible. No one need go hungry in war 
time when a dime will buy such a meal 


Ten persons paying ten cents apiece may 
have a luncheon of creamed dried beef on 
toast, macaroni and tomato, toast and but- 
ter, apple tapioca and coffee. Here are all 
the supplies necessary for the serving of ten 





Tested and 
Approved 
RECIPES 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a ‘alf-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people uniess other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


How Much Food Does One Need? 

Food values are measured in terms of heat. 
The unit of measurement is the calory. The child 
and the sedentary worker require fewer calories 
than the grown person and the one at hard or even 
moderate labor. The child under two requires 1050 
calories a day; from two to five, 1400; from six to 
nine, 1750; from ten to twelve, 2100; from here 
the requirements rise rapidly to 4200 calories a day 
for the man at hard labor, though the average is 
around 2800 for the boy and girl just under twenty 
and the man or woman who is fairly active. An 
average “helping” of the simpler foods yields 100 
calories of heat. Let each meal contain fat, pro- 
tein, and carbohydrates. The calory values given 
with each recipe printed will enable you to plan 
menus that are right. 


S50 Total Calories 
5 Protein Calories 


blespoonfuls corn- 


Pineapple Pudding 


¥% cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls hot water 1 
5 slices canned pineapple _ 14 cupful cold water 
I teaspoontul vanilla 

Cook hot water and sugar together; when boiling 
stir in the corn-starch mixed with the cold water. 
Turn into a double boiler and cook for at least one- 
half hour. Remove from fire, partially cool, and 
add vanilla, and pineapple cut in small pieces. 
Serve very cold, preferably with cream. If any 
pineapple-juice is at hand, use it with sufficient 
water to make the two cupfuls. 

Mrs. W. B. Elliott, 6207 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1006 Total Calories 
105 Protein Calories 


Coffee Rice Pudding 


1% cupful rice upfuls milk 


3 tablespoonfuls coffee 
I teaspoonful flour » cupful sugar 

Cook rice in boiling salted water until tender. 
Use only enough water so that the rice will absorb 
it all in cooking. Scald milk with coffee in a 
double boiler while rice is cooking. Sirain coffee 
from milk. Add rice to milk and return to double 
boiler. Beat egg, add the sugar mixed with the 
flour and pour slowly into the rice mixture. Cook 
until the consistency of custard. Serve very cold, 
with or without cream. 
Mrs. B. M. Laughead, 15 Sherman A Washington, I 


2766 Total Calories 
j8o Protein Calories 


Peanut Ham 


1 thick slice of ham—about 

pound l 
14 cupful peanut butter Seasoning 

Spread ham evenly with peanut butter. Place 
in hot skillet and fry five or six minutes to cook under- 
side, then broil five minutes longer, watching it 
carefully. Remove ham to hot platter. To make 
gravy: add flour to drippings together with a table- 
spoonful peanut butter and blend carefully. Then 
add milk slowly, salt if needed, and a dash of 
pepper. Stir until smooth and creamy. 
Mrs. Arden Rearvick, 211 East North St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cottage Cheese with Dates 633 Total Calories 
335 Protein Calories 


» cupful stoned dates I ipfuls cottage cheese 


Cut dates in halves and steam them until tender 
enough to pierce easily with a fork. When cool mix 
lightly with the cheese. Chill, and serve with 
cream and toasted wafers as a luncheon dish. 
Enough to serve three. 

Katherine H. Robertson 











The recipes on these pages come to us from American homes where the best 


that each one will serve six people. 


Each recipe, like this one illustrated above, is 


all risk of loss of good materials through an inaccurate recipe. The recipes are then 


War Time 
eM E NU S 


Febrnar sy 
(Any recipe called for will be sent 
for a three-cent stamp) 


Breakfast 
Bread Omelet 
Grapes Graham Gems 
Coffee _ 
Luncheon 
Cottage Cheese with Dates 
Emergency Corn Biscuits 
Baked Apple 


Monday 


Dinner 
Pot Roast 
Boiled Potato Dumplings 
Mashed Turnip Rice Pudding 
Coffee 
Veatless Day 
Breakfast 
Steamed Rolled Oats 
French Toast 
Sliced Banana 
Luncheon 
ato Cakes Lettu 
3read and Butter 
Dinner 
Codfish Omelet 
bage Curry Oliv 
Salad with Cream Mayo 
natse Dressing 
Cookies Coffee 
Wednesday Save-Wheat Da 
Preal 1a t 
Hominy and Whole Milk 
Fried Tripe Bar Gem 
Sliced Orange Coffee 
Luncheon 
Reheated Beef en Casserole 
Graham Rye Bread and Butter 
Canned Apricots Tea 
Dinner 
Boiled Corned Brisket 
Potatoes Carrots Beets 
Poor Man’s Pudding 
Thursday Breakfast 
Farina with Figs 
Virginia Fried Apples 
Thin Corn Cake 
Luncheon 
Spaghetti with Cheese 
Apple, Nut, and Celery Salad 
Yeast Muffins Cocoa 
Dinner 
ked Vegetable Hash 
: with Crackers 
Cheese 
Pickles Bread and But 
Fruit 
Friday Veatle 


Tuesda) 


Coffee 








IT4O Total Calories 
170 Protein Calories 


Boiled Potato Dumplings 


tablespoonfuls fic 
teaspoonfuls sa 
14 teaspoonful nutmeg 


6 cupfuls cold riced potatoes 
2 eggs 


2 tablespoonfuls milk 
Rice the potatoes, add the eggs beaten with the 
milk, the salt, andnutmeg. Then add the flour to 
make a stiff paste. Form one small ball and boil 
in boiling salted water to see if it will hold together. 
If the trial ball falls apart add more flour. Form the 
paste in balls the size of an egg and boil in salted 
water for about fifteen minutes, or until done 
through. Serve with pot-roasts or other meat 

dishes with plenty of gravy. 
Vrs. Olaf F. Stein, care Western Elec. Co., Ltd., North 
Woolwich, London, Eng. 


Virginia Fried Apples 1832 Total Calories 
78 Protein Calories 


6 thin slices bacon 6 large apples 

34 cupful light molasses 

Fry the bacon and remove to a hot platter. Slice 

apples freed from core, and fry in the fat twenty 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add molasses, and 
cook ten minutes longer until apples are a pretty 
brown and tender. Serve on a platter, garnished 
with the bacon. 

Mis. R. P. Cocke, Williamsburg 


1357 Total Calories 
553 Protein Calories 


ak Panett 


Codfish Omelet 


t codfish 
raw potatoes thinly 


“d 
teaspoonful pepper 


4 arsle\ 


Boil the codfish, that has been soaked and picked 
fine, with the potatoes. When cooked, mash fine 
and add pepper, and salt, if needed; add butter, 
yolk of egg, milk, and last of all the stifily-beaten 
white of the egg. Melt one tablespoonful of drip- 
pings in each side of an omelet pan and pour in 
mixture; brown nicely. Fold together and garnish 
with parsley. 


Mrs. G. Hippely, 1440 Clay St., San Franci 


Graham Rye Bread 6677 Total Calories 
719 Protein Calories 
espoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls mol 

3 tablespoonfuls an) 


table oil 
} 


1 quart boiling water 
1 quart graham flour 
I quart rye-flour 
I quart white bread flour 
I yeast-cake 1 cupful butternut 
14 cupful lukewarm water walnut meats 

Place the salt, molasses, and oil in the mixing 
bowl or bread mixer. Pour over them the water. 
Cool until lukewarm and add the yeast-cake s« \ftened 
in the lukewarm water. Then stir in the flour. 
Mix thoroughly if using a mixer, otherwise knead 
for a few moments. Let rise, covered, overnight. 
In the morning knead in the nut-meats and shape 
into loaves. Let rise again and bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. Urs. Cha B.G Dorset, Vb. 
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of cookery is practised. Good Housekeeping Institute standardizes the recipes so 
thus revised, then made in exact quantities in our kitchen, so that you may be saved 
tested and verified by the authors before printing, so do not hesitate to try them! 


1205 Total Calories 
210 Protein Calories 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 14 teaspoonful pepper 
3¢ cupful ham (minced) Few grains cayenne pepper 
1 cupful canned tomatoes 1 tablespoonful butter 
1 teaspoonful Worcester- ¥% cupful dry crums 

shire sauce, if liked. 

Cook rice in plenty of boiling salted water. Mix 
ingredients except butter and crums in the order 
given. Place in a greased baking dish, cover with 
cracker- or bread-crums, dot with pieces of butter, 
and bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. C. H. Line, 15 Richards St., Worcester, Mass. 


Savory Rice 


\% oe rice : 
1 medium sized onion 


1454 Total Calories 
340 Protein Calories 
2cupfuls cold diced cooked 14 cupful chopped cooked 


Vegetable Hash 


potatoes meat 
1cupful chopped cooked I small onion 

beets 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
1 cupful chopped cooked 2 teaspoonfuls salt 


carrots 4 teaspoonful paprika 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
Heat pan thoroughly and drop in the fat. 
Brown in this the chopped onion, add the potatoes, 
beets, carrots, and meat. Season with salt, pepper, 
and paprika. Cook until a brown crust forms on 
the bottom, moistening occasionally with a little 
milk or left-over beef gravy. 
Katherine H. Robertson, Dover, Minn. 


I43 Total Calories 
19 Protein Calories 
I onion minced 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
I tomato, fresh or canned 2 teaspoonfuls curry powder 
2 tablespoonfuls shortening Icupful water, stock or 
2 cupfuls cold boiled cab- gravy 
bage 1 tablespoonful flour 
Brown onion in shortening and add curry powder 
mixed to a paste with a little water. Fry tegether 
a lew moments, then turn into a saucepan and mix 
with cut-up tomato, chopped cabbage, and water 
or stock and salt. Simmer slowly for at least an 
hour till liquid is all absorbed. Just before serving, 
thicken with floyr stirred into a paste with a little 
Water. Serve with plain boiled rice and garnish 
With slices of lemon. 
Mrs, Susan Williams, 21 E, Summit St., Somerville, N. J. 


Cabbage Curry 


Buttermilk Doughnuts 2213 Total Calories 
211 Protein Calories 
I cupful granulated sugar 1 teaspoor*l soda 
1) 88 gr 1 teaspoomul salt 
72 teaspoonful grated nut- 1 teaspoonful cream of tar- 
meg tar 
I cupful buttermilk 1 teaspoonful baking-pow- 


out 3 cupfuls bread flour der 
14 teaspoonful ground ginger 

Put the first three ingredients in mixing bow], 
beat well; add buttermilk leaving about one table- 
spoonful in cup to dissolve soda. Add the other 
dry ingredients to the flour, and beat the mixture 
smooth before all the flour is added. Use just 
enough flour to roll and handle easily. Fry in hot 
deepfat. atrs. J. H. Frye, 25 Edwin St, Allantic, Mass. 


Luncheon 
Baked Kidney Beans 
Steamed Corn Bread 
Chili Sauce 
Sliced Raw Apples spread thinly 
with Cream Cheese 
Dinner 
Baked Haddock garnished with 
Sliced Beets 
Rice Croquets Dressed Lettuce 
Pineapple Pudding 
Saturday Breakfast 
Grapes 
Steamed Corn Bread Toast 
Baked Beans Coffee 
Lu ncheon 
Scalloped Fish with Cheese 
Fruit Salad Bread and Butter 
Tea or Cocoa 
Dinner 
Peanut Ham Boiled Potacoes 
Stewed Pumpkin with Tomatoes 
Chocolate Corn-starch Pudding 
Breakfast 
Half a Grapefruit 
Economical Omelet (using any 
leftover) 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Steamed Fowl 
Sweet Potato Croquets 
Fried Celery Garnish 
Cauliflower, Butter Sauce 
Butterscotch Rice Mold 
Supper 
Waffles with Corn or Maple Sirup 
Cheese and Crackers 
Tea or Cocoa 


Sunday 


Monday Breakfast 
Banana 
Cereal with Thin Cream 
Egg Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Split Pea Soup 


Home-canned Peaches Crackers 


Cake Tea 
Dinner 
Baked Liver with Vegetables 
Celery Bread and Butter 


Baked Apple -Tapioca Pudding 
Meatless Day 
Breakfast 
Baked Dried Peaches 
Buckwheat Griddle-Cakes 
Honey and Sirup 
Fried Salt Codfish Chunks 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped Corn 
Rye Muffins and Butter 
Cream Cheese Cocoa 


Tuesday 


Dinner 
Salmon Chowder 
Egg and Potato Salad with Mayon- 
naise 
Jelly with Cream Coffee 
Wednesday Save-Wheat Day 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Fried Corn-meal Mush with Butter 
Frizzled Dried Beef 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Savory Rice 
Rye and Corn Muffins 
Sliced Pineapple Tea 


For War-Time 
Saving and 


ECONOMY 


Kecipes for this departme it may be submittel by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be en- 
closed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned. 


1854 Total Calories 
180 Protein Calories 

2 cupfuls cooked diced sweet 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
potatoes 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

2 egg-whites 1 cupful milk 

I green pepper I 16 teaspoonfuls salt 

> 

1 


Sweet Potato Pudding 


cupfuls corn 4 teaspoonful paprika 

4 teaspoonful pepper 

Mix corn, potato, and pepper. Melt butter, add 
flour and milk. Add rest of ingredients, lastly the 
stiffly beaten egg-whites, place in buttered baking- 
dish and brown in oven. Canned or dried sweet 
potatoes may be used. 

Mrs. A. J. Reinhart, 119 Fountain Ave., Dayton, O. 


665 Total Calories 
105 Protein Calories 
1 large bunch celery 14 teaspoonful salt 
I egg 1g teaspoonful pepper 
1 cupful fine cracker-crums 

Wash and cut the celery into four-inch lengths. 
Boil until tender in salted water. Beat one egg 
and add seasoning. Dip the celery in the egg, 
then in fine cracker- or bread-crums, and fry to a 
delicious brown in hot deep fat. Serve with chicken. 

Mrs. R. W. Moyer, 1430 Annan Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Fried Celery 


1126 Total Calories 
102 Protein Calories 
1 cupful cold water 


Emergency Corn Biscuits 


1'4 cupfuls bread flour 


34 cupful corn-meal I teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- I teaspoonful sugar 
ing 5 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
der 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Mix in the 
shortening with two knives or the tips of the fingers. 
Add the cold water and mix well. Drop by spoon- 
fuls into greased muffin pans or on a greased baking 
sheet one and one-half inches apart. Bake 20 
minutes in a hot oven. 

Catherine Stacy. 237 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


10098 Total Calories 

Savory Sauce 82 Protein Calories 
12 small potatoes Iteaspoonful chopped 
4 tablespoonfuls butter chives 


I teaspoonful chopped Juice 14 lemon 
parsley 2 tablespoonfuls grate 
1 tablespoonful chopped cheese 
red or green sweet pepper 1 teaspoonful sa 
14 teaspoonful pepper 


Wash potatoes thoroughly and boil in their 
jackets. Remove skins. Melt the butter, add 
parsley, chives, pepper, and lemon-juice. Season 
with salt and pepper, adding cheese last; stir till 
cheese is melted. Pour sauce over the potatoes. 
Chopped onion or onion-juice may be used in place 
of the chives and peppers. 


Potatoes with 


1+ 


1904 Tolal Calories 
106 Protein Calories 
I quart raw sweet potatoes 1¢ cupful butter 
Yolks 4 hard cooked eggs 2 tablespoonfu 
14 teaspoonful salt Flour 


Boil the sweet potatoes until tender. Put through 
a potato ricer together with the yolks of eggs. 
Season with the butter melted, sugar and salt. 
Form this mixture into balls, roll in flour until 
completely covered. Fry in hot deep fat until a 
light brown color. Reserve whites of the hard 
cooked eggs to use in some other dish. 

Mrs. W. F. Fitts (address unknown). 


Sweet Potato Croquets 








S sugar 


1799 Total Calories 
256 Protein Calories 

4 eggs About 2 cupfuls cracker- 

2 cupfuls canned tomatoes crums _ 

3 tablespoonfuls shortening 1% teaspoonful pepper 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 


Beat eggs light, add tomatoes and shortening 
melted, pepper and salt. Stir in cracker-crums to 
make it stiff enough to drop by the tablespoonful on 
ahot griddle. Brown on both sides and serve at once. 
Mrs. Harry D. Miller, 216 N. 15th St., Ft. Dodee, Ia. 


59 


Tomato Cakes 
















Bee} Brains 


1 part, Rivera Wei 


Aver Weigh 
Total ceions +5280 


Proteiy Calowes? 1076 


: Total Calories +3 o- 
Protein Calories-100 : 


ee tbs. 
Calories = Ho 


Don’t waste a bit of meat! 
sorts of appetizing dishes may be made from them. 


Tore) Calories = 270 


% 


“Protein Caleviese 213 


Utilize the organs that can not be shipped abroad. All 
The recipes given below are un- 


usual ones contributed by our own readers and tested and approved by the Institute 


Help 


E American people must 
awaken now to the fact that 
there is a world meat shortage 
which is growing more and more 

serious every day. Several factors have 
combined to produce this shortage, among 
them being the unusual demands of mil- 
lions of soldiers and war-workers for meat 
and the shortage of other staple foods. 

In every section of Europe this has re 
sulted in a killing off of the cattle in order to 
procure meat. This decrease in the herds, 
together with a shortage of fodder, partially 
due to the ravages of the submarine, has 
also greatly cut down the amount of dairy 
supplies produced in both Allied and neu 
tral countries. The dairy products, too, 
are needed. Children must not be stinted in 
their use of milk and butter, and condensed 
and evaporated milk must be provided in 
large quantities for use on the battlefield. 

The same results ate beginning to be 
felt here. They must be combatted by 
every means in our power, for now, as 
never before, the world needs meat. Our 
soldiers and the soldiers of our Allies need 
it in large quantities in order that they 
may be kept strong and capable of with- 
standing the hardships that confront them 
in this great war. 

With a meat shortage and a dairy-prod- 
uct shortage confronting us, housekeepers 
must come to the rescue. America must 
play her part. How can it be done? In 
the first place, plan to have only one meat 
meal a day, even on the days when the 
Food Administration says we may eat 
meat. Instead of using left-over meat for 
supper, luncheon, or breakfast, make it 
into a palatable dish that will constitute 
the main dish of the next day’s dinner. 
For the other meals of the day, and for 
one whole day in the week—possibly two 
or three—use meat substitutes. Beans, 
peas, and lentils are excellent sources of 
protein—the most important constituent 
of meat. Eggs also rank high in protein 
and, consequently, can replace some of the 
ineat ordinarily used. 

Great quantities of fish abound 
waters of our coasts, lakes, and _ rivers. 
These we must learn to eat more often. 
Have more than the usual one fish day a 
week. Have several. Remember that 
every fish eaten means more meat for our 


soldiers. 
60 


in the 


for 


be conserved. Use less; 
vaste none. Use all of the smaller 
organs, whether beef, pork, or mutton, 
and ail the cuts that are not suitable for 
shipping. Hearts, livers, kidneys, brains, 
tripe, sweetbreads, and all ‘‘made”’ 
meats, especially sausage, scrapple, head 
cheese, and pickled feet, are far better 
used at home than allowed to waste be 
they can not be easily shipped. 


Pie © he 


M EAT must 


caus 


It is very possible that you will not find 
these meat substitutes cheaper than the 
meat you formerly bought. That is, after 
all, not the big national issue. Irrespective 
of the cost to the people safe at home, the 
soldiers on the field must have food in 
plenty. 

Though we must do our best in conserv- 
ing the meat we are not asked to stop eat- 
ing it entirely. Poultry and game can not 
be kept so well as other meats, so of these 
we should make free The organs of 
the animals we use for meat, whether beef, 
pork, or mutton, will not keep sufficiently 
well for shipping, so these we can use in 
our homes. Many of us have not been 
accustomed to utilize these parts, but now 
we must see that none are wasted. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers have sub- 
mitted the following delicious and different 
recipes for using the heart, liver, and 
brains. These have all been tested in the 
INstiITuTE kitchen and revised to serve 
the standard family of six persons, so that 
they will be easy and safe to use. Try 
them and see how delicious the results 
will be. 


use. 


743 Tole! Calories 
2y9 Protein Calories 


Tripe Oysters 


ind fresh trips Pepper 
1 beaten egg 
bread or cracker 2 tablespoonful 

crums water 

Clean honeycomb tripe very particularly 
and simmer it for one hour in water to cover. 
Let it get cold, sprinkle with salt a1.d pepper, 
and cut it in oblongs the size of an oyster. Dip 
these in fine crums, then in beaten egg to which 
the water has been added, then in crums again. 
Fry in very hot fat until brown. Serve with a 
bo der of cold slaw, or slices or points of lemon 
wih finely chopped parsley sprinkled over 
them. Vrs, W. L. Eaton, Concord. Ma 


the «Meat Shortage 


Sautéd Pickled Tripe 1406 Total 


247 Protein Calo ie 


it 


Lorie 


1 pound pickled tripe 6 strips sa 
Corn-meal 

Select honeycomb tripe, cut in diamond 
shaped pieces the right size for a serving, dip in 
corn-meal and brown quic kly in pork fat ob- 
tained from trying out the pork strips. Serve 
the pork with the tripe in crisp brown strips, 
and accompany with mealy baked potatoes. 

Mrs. WL. Eaton, Concord, Ma 


pork 


Protein Calories 
Rounds of 
Vinegar 


Mock Sweetbreads 1402 Total Calorii 
333 
1 pound fresh tripe toast 
2 cupfuls rich cream-sauce 
Clean tripe very thoroughly, boil in water to 
cover for several hours until very tender. Put 
in cold water, add a very little vinegar, pull off 
any loose skin, then cut in dice. Reheat in the 
white sauce which should be well seasoned. 
Use some white stock in making the sauce if 
possible. Put on rounds of toast and serve 
very hot. Vrs. WoL. Eaton. Concord, Ma 


Stewed Beef Heart 4243 Tota! Caloric 


and Prunes g13 Protein Calories 
sect heart 


tablespoonfu 

upful pitted prunes teaspoonful | 
Rhont ! cupful flour 

Pour boiling water over beef heart and let 
stand for ten minutes. ‘Trim off fat and 
arteries, and cut in pieces for stewing. Dredge 
with flour and brown in a little fat obtained by 
trying out some of the fat which was cut off. 
Place in stew kettle and pour over it enough 
hot water to cover, add the prunes soaked and 
pitted, season with the salt and pepper, and 
stew slowly till tender. Take care that it does 
not burn. This recipe will serve eight people 
cenerously. 


Mrs. R. A. Hoffman, Winona, Minn 


423 W. Mark SL, 
Liver Dumplings 2370 Total Calories 
500 Protein Calories 


oz. slice stale bread 


chopt ed 


1 pound liver _ A 3- ¢ 
1'4 tablespoonfuls ground 1 teaspoonful 
suet parsley | 
1'4 teaspoonfuls salt 1 small onion — 

'4 teaspoonful pepper 'y tablespoonful fat 
'g teaspoonful nutmeg About cup! 
> exes flour 
Put liver through meat-grinder, add suet, 
salt, and pepper. Soak the bread in water to 
cover until soft, squeeze dry, and crumble into 
bits. Add to liver, together with the eggs well 
beaten, the parsley, nutmeg, onion min ced and 
fried in the fat, and enough flour so that the 
mixture will hold together when boiled. Drop 
from spoon into boiling salted water, and bo! 
ten minutes. Serve with plenty of fried ontons. 
rs. H. E. Minieap 
Minn. 


Braasch, 4145 Garfield Ave., 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Apples a la Robin Hood they are called when they are done. 


are in preparation. The tool pictured makes the task of coring easy 


“More 


N apple a day keeps the doctor 


/ away.’ 
Pi “An apple at night 
the dental bill light.”’ 


makes 


We have heard these slogans almost as 
iar back as we can remember. They sug- 
gest that the apple should be eaten, not 
only because it is pleasing to the taste, but 
also because it is good for us. Now we hear 
anew slogan, one which inspires a real in- 
terest based on patriotism, and we are 
eager to adopt it heartily and live by it 
“Eat an apple, send a biscuit.” 

Even though it is not literally true that 
an apple can replace a biscuit as far as 
actual food value is concerned, it is nevér- 
theless possible to make more use of apples 
than we ordinarily would, thus releasing 
other foods for export to our Allies and our 
soldiers. It is essential that use be made of 
the foods which are most plentiful. This 
year there will probably be shortage in 
oranges and bananas, which means that the 
apple must take their place to a larger 
degree than has heretofore been necessary. 

Eat more apples! Make free use of the 
apples which you, as thrifty as well as 
patriotic housewives, canned and dried last 
fall. Be watchful of the apples stored in 
your cellars. Do not let any go to waste. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING ‘readers have 
submitted some apple recipes which are a 
little out of the ordinary. Won’t you try 
them? They have all been tested in the 
Institute kitchen and 
voted excellent. 

Just at this time, as never 
before, the conscientious 


Out of sour cream and apples 
ismade the pudding shown be- 
low. It is baked with crums, 
and then turned out and 
cooled with delightful results 


Apples, 


E*! more apples! As fresh fruit apples 

should be eaten freely. They should 
also be preserved, dried, pickled, jellied, 
and made into fruit paste. Use them for 
sauces, fritters, puddings, brown betty, 
turnovers, baked. In all these ways they 
will save other foods, but raw apples are 
best, because cooking requires both coal 

1d sweetening. 


Che I Aloo 
Ale i 


housewife takes a great interest in. foods 
from a nutritive point of view. This must 
necessarily be the case if proper substitu- 
tions are to be made for those foods 
which are scarce. The edible portion of an 
apple contains a large percentage of water. 
The solid matter consists chiefly of car- 
bohydrates, which in the unripe fruit are 
in the form of starch that rapidly changes 
in the ripening process to sugar. The com- 
position of apples is: 
Pro- Carbo ’ on i 
Water tein Fat hydrates Ash pound 
Apple, edible portion 84.6 0.4 « 14.2 0.3 285 


5 
Apple, as purchased 63.3 0.3 0.3 10.8 0.3 214 
Apple, dried 28.1 1.6 2.2 66.1 2.0 1318 


The ease with which apples are digested 
is dependent for the most part on their 


degree of ripeness. For instance, 5% 
ounces of raw, ripe apples (1 large or 2 
small) require about three hours and ten 
minutes for digestion. On the other hand, 
if the fruit be unripe, and the amount of 


Try piping hot apple pancakes 
such as those shown above. 
Here is jelly, too, loganberry- 
apple, and just plain apple 


Here they 


Please 


cellulose consequently greater, digestion 
may be more prolonged. The excess of 
acids in unripe fruit causes the latter to 
irritate the intestines. If, however, the 
cellulose and acids are present in more 
moderate amounts, as is the case in ripe 
fruit, the mild stimulation which they 
exert on the intestinal walls may be 
beneficial. 


1700 Total Calories 

56 Protein Calories 

4 medium-sized sweet po- 4 apples, medium-sized 
tatoes 's cupful shortening 

14 cupful water Salt 


Sweet Potato and Apple 


Partially cook sweet potatoes; cut in dice. 
Pare, core, and cut apples in cubes. Butter a 
casserole and place in it alternately layers of 
sweet potatoes sprinkled with salt, and layers 
of apple. Pour over them the watcr. Bake 
covered until done. If desired, the top may be 
garnished with marshmallows and returned to 
the oven to brown. 
Apples a la Robin Hood 1574 Total Culories 
68 Protein Calories 
14 lb. chestnuts 


6 large red apples 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 


14 cupful sugar or sirup 
Cut off a small slice from the tops of the 
apples. Remove the cores carefully and scoop 
out the meat, being careful to preserve the 
shell. Add the sweetening to the apple pulp 
and sauté in the butter until the apple is about 
half cooked. Remove shells from the chestnuts 
and boil until tender; remove skins and chop. 
Add the chopped chestnuts to the sautéd apple 
and fill the apple shells with the mixture; 
replace the covers. Bake in a moderate oven 
about one-half hour. 

Ruthele DaCosta Lee, Ovfi 

Knoxville 


wd Hotel, 
Tenn. 


(Continued on page 109) 


Gingerbread gems with apples 

all baked together and then 
served with whipped-cream 
make a delicously spicy, rich, 
yet very economical dessert 





We 


HAT, definitely, has been ac- 

complished by this campaign 

of conservation which for the 

last nine months has_ been 
hammering away with insistent reitera- 
tion at our easy-going habits of years? 
From all sides we have been admonished 
to save—to buy with forethought, cook 
with care, and allow no scrap of food 
to go to waste. We have followed the 
advice—some of us with enthusiastic pa- 
triotism, and some of us_ grudgingly, 
rather skeptical at heart as to the real 
value of such persistent attention to 
trifles. What has been accomplished by 
all this agitation? 

In the first place, let the garbage can 
speak. The quantity and quality of the 
material found in the kitchen waste of any 
community is one of the best indications 
of the standard thrift obtaining in that 
community. In the past, we Americans 
have almost prided ourselves on the fact 
that our garbage can was the largest and 
richest in the world. For the sake of 
appearances, we would occasionally dep- 
recate our wastefulness, and admit that 
we ought to be more thrifty, but in our 
heart of hearts we were rather proud of the 
saying that many a foreign family could 
live on what was thrown away from the 
kitchen of the average, prosperous 
American home. Was it not an indication 
of gur prosperity that we could be waste- 
ful and not feel it? 

This charge of wastefulness, the United 
States Food Administration tells us. was 
not to be laid at the door of every house- 

) 


Really 


By Lucy Oppen 


keeper. Of our housewives, seventy per- 
cent have always been thrifty and com- 
petent managers. But the other thirty 
percent, the wasters, were often either too 
poor or ignorant, or too wealthy and care- 
less, to realize the value of thrift. How- 
ever, the war has changed all this. The 
wasters have ceased wasting, and the 
thrifty have grown more thrifty. This 
fact is indicated by returns to the United 
States Food Administration from eighty- 
one cities which have taken part in an 
investigation of the garbage collections of 
the country. During the first nine months 
of 1917, there was the remarkable decrease 
of from twelve to fifteen percent by weight 
in the amount of garbage collected as 
compared with 1916. This decrease is 
the more significant when we take into 
consideration the fact that normally we 
ought to expect a.large increase over the 
figures of 1916. The first factor which 
would lead us to expect an increase is the 
fact that home gardens, the increased use 
of perishable food-stuffs, and the increased 
amount of home canning contributed very 
materially to the kitchen refuse of 1917. 
The second factor which would jead us to 
expect an increase instead of a decrease 
this year is the fact that in practically 
every butcher shop in the country, the 
scraps of fat and bones, which were for- 
merly thrown under the counter to be 
sold to rendering companies, are now 
pushed off to the customer. Figures from 
the rendering companies which used to 
buy these scraps show that the housewife 
is now doing her own rendering. 


Do wheatless days pay? Do 
careful buying and no wast- 
ing pay? Answer: we are 
..0w saving the bread rations 


of 200,000 soldiers a day 
Saving? 


Under these conditions, the report that 
the quantity of garbage collected during 
the first nine months of 1917 in eighty-one 
cities showed a decrease of twelve to fifteen 
percent over the collections of 1916 is 
nothing short of marvelous. Translated, 
it means that the housekeeper who used to 
put seven or eight pounds of material into 
her garbage pail every week has not added 
a pound or two, as might be expected, on 
account of her larger use of perishable food- 
stuffs and butcher’s scraps. Instead she 
has actually withheld one pound out of 
every seven or eight which used to go into 
the can, and has exercised her culinary skill 
to put it into the soup kettle or baking-pan. 

It is interesting to analyze the garbage 
statistics of any city to see how quickly 
““many a mickle makes a muckle.”’ Take 
the case of New York City, for instance. 
The amount of garbage collected per day 
for each person living within the three 
boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Brooklyn for the first six months of 1916 
was .49 of a pound, almost half a pound a 
person a day. For the first six months ot 
1917, the figure dropped to .44 of a pound. 
At first sight, this reduction of .o5 of 4 
pound or 4-5 of an ounce in the kitchen 
waste for every New-Yorker seems an 
insignificant figure, but when multiplied by 
the population, which is approximately 
five millions, it will be seen that the cit) 
of New York has saved, in six months, by 
economy and care, over forty million 
pounds of material. This approximates 
a saving of néarly eighty-one million 
pounds in a year. (Continued on pave 129 
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Stains are not difficult to eradi- 
cate if these common chemicals 
are at hand and skilfully applied 


STAIN is an ugly thing, 
like the nick in a piece 
of fine china, that the 
housekeeper often be- 

moans as worse than broken. 
A spot often ruins the best 
table-cloth when the fabric it- 
self is as fine as ever. 

Perhaps it is because chemi- 
cals must be used to remove the 
stain, and’we are apt to be 
afraid of chemicals, that most 
housekeepers look upon a stain 
as hopeless. But the contrary 
is the case if the laundry shelf 
is equipped with its little row 
of the necessary chemicals and 
the few inexpensive implements 
that will make the work easy. 

If directions are carefully 
followed the strongest chemicals 
can be used without fear of 
harm to even a delicate fabric, 
and many, many times the 
stain can be taken out, and the 
cloth made fair again. 

First, provide yourself with 
a medium-sized white enameled 
metal, earthenware, or glass 
bowl and a medicine dropper to 
make sure that in applying the 
cleanser no chemical touches 
other than the spot itself. A 
glass stirring rod—yes, of the 
real chemical laboratory kind 
will be invaluable, and there 
should be, in addition, a num- 
ber of pads of cheese-cloth, 
gauze, or old linen, with a bit 
of fine sponge. 

You should have the follow- 
ing chemicals on hand: a gen- 
erous supply of Javelle Water, 
vith smaller jars of potassium 
permanganate and oxalic acid 
solutions: cream of tartar, tal 
cum powder, French chalk, and 
weak ammonia will be needed 
occasionally. All of these sup- 
plies can be obtained from your 
local druggist with, possibly, 
the exception of the bowl. In 
any case, do not try borrowing 
this from the pantry supply. 
It is well worth the extra ex- 
pense to have one devoted 
solely to this work. 

If possible, work on a metal 
table top, but if you have only 
& wood-topped table purchase 
a Japanned metal tray large 

















All chemicals should be applied to the entire spot 
with a medicine dropper or glass rod. Do it quickly 





se 1 


After the first application, rinse the material in 
lukewarm water, and repeat the process if necessary 





When the stain is entirely removed, wash the 
material thoroughly in lukewarm water and soap 





Here is the cloth that was stained entirely cleansed, 
free of discoloration,and without injury to the fabric 











First of all, stretch the portion 
of the material that is stained 
over a bowl of lukewarm water 









enough to hold all the chemicals 
you will need, together with 
the bowl. 

While ink was the stain re- 
moved in the illustrations and 
Javelle Water and oxalic acid 
were the chemicals used, ex- 
actly the same procedure is 
required in removing every 
stain with chemicals. 

First, collect all your ma- 
terials for work, together with 
the stained garments. Sort 
these as you would in washing, 
so that all similar stains can be 
treated at the same time. 

Next, partially fill the bowl 
with lukewarm water. Hot 
water will set many stains, and 
cold water will not act so thor- 
oughly in rinsing. 

Stretch the stained portion 
smoothly over the bowl. 

Fill the medicine dropper 
with the chemical—if you are 
removing ink, use Javelle Water 
and apply it a drop at a time 
to the stain. Be very sure that 
the entire stain is covered by 
the chemical. Work as rapidly 
as possible. 

Now wash the medicine drop- 
per thoroughly, fill it with 
oxalic acid and apply enough 
of this to entirely cover the 
stain. 

Next, dip the stained portion 
into the water, redipping it until 
it has been given a thorough 
rinsing. It may be necessary 
to apply the chemicals a second 
time, although the ink stain il- 
lustrated was removed with one 
application of each chemical. 
The process can be repeated as 
often as necessary to completely 
remove the stain, remembering 
each time to rinse as quickly 
as the chemical is applied. 

If only one chemical is nec- 
essary, rinse immediately after 
the first application. For very 
small stains, the glass stirring 
rod will prove easier to use in 
applying the chemical than the 
dropper. 

You can remove aniline dye 
stains with Javelle Water or 
potassium permanganate fol- 
lowed by oxalic acid. 

You (Continued on page 137) 
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Sugar is scarce: but. we can get along with less 


or without it. 


Dried fruits will help. Raisins, 


figs, dates, and cherries are delicious used as desserts to replace those containing sugar 


TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


MERICANS love sugar; each 

one of us eats 81.6 pounds per 

year, while an Englishman eats 

86.3 pounds per year, and a 
Frenchman eats only 40 pounds per year. 
But this year. Americans can not get sugar 
in the quantities they like. If they could 
get it, they would be ashamed to buy it 
and leave the soldier fighting for them in 
the trenches without one of the foods that 
makes him efficient. However, dried fruits 
are marketed in plenty. Use them freely 
as sugar-rich foods. The children will en- 
joy them plain; they are deliciously flavor- 
some, and chewy with that delightful con- 
sistency loved by children. They may 
well take the place of candies. 

Raisins, dates, currants, figs, apricots, 
and prunes are familiar to us all, but do 
vou realize that there are dried pears, 
dried loganberries, dried peaches, dried 
cherries, and dried bananas that can be 
safely used? All have been approved by 
Dr. Wiley as pure food products, and they 
have been utilized in the kitchen of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE to make numer- 
ous good things to eat. Dates stuffed 
with peanut butter are delicious. Clean 
them carefully with a damp cloth. Then 
with a sharp-pointed knife make a slit in 
the date about one inch long. Remove the 
stones, fill with peanut butter, and they 
are ready to eat. Prunes are also delicious 
stuffed with peanut butter; the process of 
preparing them is a little different. Wipe 
the prunes carefully with a damp cloth. 
Steam them just long enough so that they 
are slightly softened and heated through- 
out. “Make a slit an inch long in the prune 
and remove the ‘stone.’ The stones come 
out more easily ‘when the prunes are 
steamed. Fill with peanut butter in the 
same manner as the dates. 

The next time you serve 
afternoon tea cut up dried 
peaches, pears, and apricots 
into thin strips with scissors 


candy. 


ET us not forget that every flag op- 

posite the German one is by proxy 
the American flag, and that the armies 
fighting in our defense must be fed. 
Every smallest substitution for sugar 
multiplied by 20,000,000 kitchens will 
make up the total quantity which is the 
solution of our problem. 


Va PA ; 
Ae fe a 2 2. 
The Sugar Value of fruits 
Distribution of Calories 
Pro- Fat Sugar Total 
tein Calories 
50 220 1325 1595 
78 12 13458 1438 
40 1130 1201 
135-1383. -1565 
69 1340 1454 
Kid ‘404 * 1892 
1130 


Dried Pears. . 
Dried Figs. . 
Dried Apricots. ? 85 
Raisins. ... 48 
Currants 390 
Dates. . 34 


Prunes. . . 32 1162 


and serve instead of candy. You will like 
this new confection, it will not take any 
sugar, and it will be more healthful than 
candy. 

In cooking prunes do you realize that 
they may be made very appetizing without 
the addition of sugar? Cover the prunes 
with cold water and cook ten minutes. 
Pack into a fireless cooker and cook for 
five hours or overnight. They will come 
out tender, delicious, and flavorsome to a 
degree impossible when large quantities of 
sugar are used. 

Dried fruits in combination suggest 
numberless possibilities. Instead of cook- 
ing them alone try combining prunes and 
apricots, prunes and _ loganberries, or 
peaches and apricots. If you follow the 
directions as given above for prunes, these 


Dried apricots, pears, peaches, and dates may take the place of 
Children will appreciate their chewy quality. 
strips or stuffed, they are novel to serve with afternoon tea 


combinations also will not require any 
sugar. Any of these sauces thus made will 
provide an excellent breakfast food or sim- 
ple luncheon dessert. 

Raisins, dates, and currants used ii 
cakes will increase the sugar value of the 
cake and thus do away with frostings, the 
making of which requires much sugar. 

It is a problem to know-how to make the 
children’s luncheon-box nourishing and 
appetizing and yet omit sugar wherever 
possible. But raisins, dates, both plain 
and stuffed, as described above, and strips 
of dried peaches, pears.or apricots very 
easily take the place of the usual sweets 
It will be a surprise for the children, and 
they will enjoy it. Then, too, to make a 
pleasant change in the luncheon-box, why 
not try making the sandwich filling with 
dates? Date sandwiches are easily made 
by combining the chopped fruit with cot- 
tage cheese spread on slices of rye bread 
which have been spread with soft butter. 
Another dainty sandwich can be made by 
chopping dates and raisins and mixing 
them with cream cheese; spread this on 
thinly sliced bread. Raisins that are 
chopped fine and flavored with lemon- 
juice also make a delicious sandwich filling 
which does away with the use of such fill- 
ings as apple-jelly or marmalade. 

Shredded dates are excellent to serve in 
the nursery. They are made as follows 
Fill individual glass dishes with dates that 
have been stoned and shredded, mixing in 
a few bits of candied ginger. Pour into the 
dishes enough sweet milk:almost to cover 
the dates, and set in the sice-chest to chill 

“for an hour or two. Before serving, put 
little freshly whipped cream on top of each 
dish, if desired. Dried’ figs, just plain. 
without any frills, can scarcely be surpassed. 
For variety, however, half 
walnut, a candied cherry, or @ 
strip of angelica can be pressed 
into one side. The mission 
figs are delicious when stewed. 


Cut in 
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ERS Ber ee 


A section of the mechanical department of Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, where every appliance is examined for good 
material and workmanship. No device is approved unless 
it passes this test preliminary to the technical and practical 
ones conducted in other departments of the Institute 


TESTED HELPS 


FOR 


: ' HOUSEKEEPERS 


Clip the covering onto the iron- 
ing-board with these clasps and 
insure smoothness at all times 


ITH a Taylor Home Bake-Oven 

Thermometer it is possible to keep 
your oven at just the temperature re- 
quired. The thermometer is designed to 
measure oven temperatures between 100° 
and 570° F. Two holes are cut in the top 
of the scale in which a fork or holder may 
be inserted for removing the thermometer 
when hot from the oven. The height of 
this thermometer is five inches, and the 
tase is three inches in diameter. Price 
$1.50. 


HE Enterprise Rapid Grinding and 

Pulverizing Mill is a family-size 
coffee or cereal mill for fastening to a table 
or bench, and is constructed of heavy 
cast iron finished in black japan. The 
capacity of the hopper is four ounces. and 
the mill will grind six ounces per minute. 
A screw at the center of the handle con- 
trols the degree of fineness. If thoroughly 
cleaned after each use, this mill may serve 
to grind both cereal grains and coffee. 


$2.: 


[* NING-BOARD clasps are designed 
to hold the top covering on an ironing- 
board, insuring a smooth surface. They 


You may be your own miller and grind 
your own cereal or coffee in this hand 
mill attached to a kitchen table or bench. 
And in these war-time days it offers an easy 
solution of several household problems 


By aid of this thermometer your 
oven may be kept at any tem- 
perature that may be required 


eliminate the old method of tacking or 
sewing on the cover. They are sold in 
sets of four, each clasp being of different 
length to allow for the tapering of the 
board. A set costs 5oc. 


Butter Mergers will not make two 
pounds of butter from one pound. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INstITUTE has been in- 
correctly quoted as approving the use of 
small churns for mixing butter and milk 
to increase the bulk of butter. The 
INSTITUTE can not indorse this scheme, 
because it is impossible to equal the food 
value of two pounds of butter with the 
milk and butter combination. Butter 
merging often improves the flavor of poor 
butter, but it does not conserve butter in 
any true sense. The resulting product is 
fraudulent; it can not be shipped from 
one state into another without conflicting 
with the Federal food laws. Remember 
the food value of two pounds of butter is 
7024 calories; while the food value of two 
pounds of merged butter is 3852 calories. 
It is important that children eat fats. 
Ido not feed the merged butter to children 
and expect it to yield as much nourish- 
ment as the same amount of pure butter. 





“The spring, the spring has come 
again,” this Jeanne Duc hat of 
black lace straw fairly sings to us. 
The trimming is Nattier blue 
burnt ostrich, the ribbons blue 


Backward, turn backward, oh, time 
in your flight, and make us a poke 
bonnet again just for the spring, 
said Paris, and here it is at the 
right, demure brown straw, pro- 
vocative brown streamers, and all 


os 


HOUGH the winter, perhaps, is 

I just at its height, we have the 

first evidences of spring—the new 
hats. It may be because of the interest 
in summer things for the Southern resorts 
that we find spring fore-shadowed when 
we ourselves are having some of our cold- 
est weather in the Northern states. 

First of all, I must tell you what a busy 
season it has been in New York, and that 
though we constantly hear that the 
pennies are saved for war charities in- 
stead of being spent for frocks, the New 
York women have never looked smarter 
than they have this season in their tail- 
ored dresses and their short fur coats. 
Whether it was the tailored dress that 
made the short fur coat popular, or the 
short fur coat that made the tailored 
dress popular is a question, but about 
Christmas time there was nothing more 
striking than this hip-length fur coat, and 
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few things more attractive. The long 
coats held their own and were worn when 
the weather hardly warranted fur. 

But who pays attention to weather 
nowadays! We are all tired of our winter 
hats and are glad to find pretty substi- 
tutes of dark colored satins, or of satins 
with a hint of straw somewhere in them. 
And from Paris we learn that many of 
the walking hats will be shorter of brim 
in the back and wider in the front, and 
that the toque is still to be with us, flat- 
ter, perhaps than we have had, with some 
of them round and almost Turkish in line. 
And something new will be the poke bonnet. 

The first hint of the line of the spring 
frocks from Paris tells us that the backs 
of the dresses will be straight and loose, 
while the fronts will be belted or draped 
in a tighter fashion. One thing, however, 
seems certain; the necessity for the con- 
servation of wool will give us the dress of 


A straw to show which 
way the wind of spring 
millinery blows is the 


brown hat at leit 
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Tell me where is fancy bred in the 
heart or in the head? is answered by 
this spring hat of white organdy on 
which Jeanne Duc has embroidered 


sprays of grape leaves done in beads 


two materials, and will doubtless keep the 
line straight and simple. There may be 
a fold or two of drapery, but not many, 
lor materials for them will be lacking. 
Of course, our wool can be combined 
with silk, and so we will have the frock in 
the combinations of materials. Also we 
may have a frock made entirely of silk, 
and so we may look for many pretty 
foulard gowns. And the new foulards are 
very charming, as are the rather rough 
Weaves of the heavier silk fabrics that 
will be used not only for suits, but for the 
tailored frocks. These weaves have a 
little crinkle in them that suggests the 
tussurs we have known. The first spring 
Suits are quite tailored, and some show 
variations of the belted pocketed model. 

And, though we can not do without the 
suit, the smarter thing this season will be 


It is so patriotic to be thin nowadays 
even materials are thinning out, as 
seen by the black tulle panels worn 
to mere shadows en the slim black 
satin freck below, and scen in Paris 


Of téte de négre satin and brown 
tulle embroidered with gold 
threads is this Premet-like frock 


| hings grow so old they are new, 
says France, and puts “quilting” 
on the téte de négre gown below 


the tailored frock. Pretty examples of 
afternoon and informal evening dresses 
worn in Paris are shown on this page. The 
afternoon frock shows the tighter front 
with the loose panel back. The informa 
evening frock, which would serve well for 
a day-time dress if the sleeves were length- 
ened, is an excellent example of how the 
Parisian is gowning herself for all save the 
most formal of evening occasions. The 
tunic seems to hold a distinct place, and 
here are shown three ways to use it. 

One word in passing must be said about 
the frocks for the South, a number of 
which are shown on page 71. Very pretty 
are the silk ginghams which have sprung 
up over night. The neck-line in these 
first spring and summer dresses of silk 
gingham and foulard seems to be closer to 
the throat, finished with a square collar. 
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Enough to turn any head it 
passes, whether it turns the 
wearer’s or not, is the petite 
toque of dark blue straw with 
a crown of stitched tan broad- 
<loth gathered at the top 


Large, Small, or of Sports Persua- 
sion, Satin, Faille, or Straw— Al/ 
Hats Answer the Pipes of Pan 


N the manner that one studies the 

buying of food to avoid every 
possible waste, one should consider 
purchasing millinery without  ex- 
travagant expenditure. And_ there 
is only one way to do that, simply fo 
know the season’s new command- 
ments—for it is not the price one pays 
that makes millinery expensive, but 
the number of useless unfashionable 
hats that are acquired in a season. 

This spring there is nothing of a 
startling departure for the woman 
whose duties are the average ones; 
woman can not have her being nowa- 
days, let alone cover it, without em- 
hodying military spirit and military 
iactics. Especially is this true in re- 
gard to hats, which are responding to 
the first draft call of the spring. 

As in previous seasons, the first 
dictates of fashion are small, close- 
fitting turbans of satin: some are not 
unlike Oriental head-dresses in their 
conformity to the head, as shown by 
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For their own personal ap. 
grandizement brims of spring 
hats are going to annex all the 
territory of crowns they can, 
say the hats at the top and 
bottom of the page; the top 
one is of satin with a narrow 
straw crown and an o'erween- 
ing fancy of gorah at the front. 
and the bottom one is of bei 

Georgette crépe with quills at 
the back. From Waters & Co 


Crowns are out of fashion, 
but here is a coronet hat of 
satin rayed with straw and 
trimmed Spanish-wise over the 
ears with red and blue feathers. 
Thisand hatopposite, Kurzman 


the Kurzman hat at the left, while 
others feature brims in a fascinating 
and wholly new manner. Kurzman, 
Waters & Co., and others are showing 
small models with a distinctly new 
flair framework around the crown, 
called the coronet, made of satin and 
banded, striped, or decorated with 
narrow straw braid. A pretty ex- 
ample is shown above on the right. 
Some small hats are popular with a 
brim turned down over the face with 
the effect of an eyeshade, probably 
designed by the French so that they 
might escape by a turn of the head 
some of the horrors of war that sur- 
round them. Many of these little 
hats have the brim rolling upward in 
the back, too, so that whatever way 
hat brims are blown by the winds ot 
fashion, the owner of such a one 1s 
always certain to be in style. : 

The New York woman will, ol 
course, consider the satin model tirst. 
It is a fresh, crisp touch that she can 
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add before other styles are firmly estab- 
lished, and with it she begins her first de- 
parture from the heavy tendency of winter 
materials into those of the summer. 

Since Mrs. Olden Times launched her 
daughter, Miss Knitting, as a successful 
débutante of last year, there is no reason 
why her equally pretty offspring, Miss 
Quilting, should not appear with éclat. 
And so we have quilted hats of dark blue 
faille stitched with the same delightful 
yadded effect of our grandmother’s com- 
fortables. This new note of quilting is 
especially adaptable to smaller hats be- 
cause there is no chance for its over use, 
which would cause a top-heavy effect. 
Sometimes it seems that the days of 
hoop skirts, nosegays, and Arabellas 
were fuller of inspiration than our mat- 
ter-of-fact existence, because we are 
always going back to them for in- 
spiration. Fashion offers us poke bon- 
nets, too, this year, with a tender reminis- 










Birds of a feather flock together 
more than ever now, they say, and 
she who looks longingly after the 
aviator’s flight may wear a smart 
little “aviator toque” like this 
one of black straw with a white 
facing and fancy. From Burby 












cent smile of the passing curl. 
Nowadays, one does not have 
to be especially gifted in ath- 
letics to wear a sports hat with 
propriety. And this year there 
is more novelty and more charm 
m these hats than usual. Bon- 
wit Teller shows these hats of 
smart black peanit straw and 
milan with felt bound edges. 
Jersey silk hats in colored 


Stripes or polka dots to match 
one’s morning gowns are smart, 


one from Bonwit Teller is of 
with blue and purple aster: 


























Robbing Peter to pay Paul is a 
favorite device of spring millinery, 
which in this hat*resulis in a very 
short brim at the back and a wide 
one at the front. The hat is taf- 
feta with a hemp facing and quaint 
quilted brim. From Bonwit ‘Teller 





too; and at the rate patriotic women are 
coming to the fore, we wonder why the red 
polka dots have not metamorphosize:l 
themselves into red crosses. Very new 
are the figured silk hats of more artistic 
design, such as the light yellow green 
leaves of a palm tree against a darker 
green background. ‘They strike a dif- 
ferent note, and in comparison with the 
hitherto popular gaudy cretonnes, are in 
much quieter and more conservative taste. 

There are large hats, of course, but 
they are as far outnumbered in comparison 
to small hats, as Sundays are by week 
days. There are always women and mo- 
ments for which large hats are designed, 
but they are not in the majority. For 
informal afternoon wear are drooping 
hats of milan or liséré straw, often covered 
partly or wholly with pastel shades of 
Georgette crépe, and with a soft pliable 
































nd a blue tatfet 


with its brim almost all at the sides; this 
chrysanthemum braid 


facing 


crown of crépe or satin, which is a new 
point. These graceful and becoming 
models are usually heaped with gorgeous 
fruits and small feather ornaments. The 
foulard hat is one of millinery’s newest 
recruits and deserves rapid promotion. 
And if one feels a bit more daring and 
wishes to test sport to its utmost, there is 
the cunning little aviation toque. And 
further as to trimmings, when such an 
array of luscious fruits are seen, we won- 
cer at first how so many of them escaped 
the fate of being imprisoned in Mr. 
Ifoover’s glass jars. But now we know, 
for they are imported and couldn’t be 
eaten anyway. The red cherries on a 
Water’s hat of natural straw, with a soft, 
green-ribbed faille crown, are of glass, and 
there is another charming yellow creation 
loaded with mere prunes glorified almost 
beyond recognition. There are some under- 
sized lemons, but such large glazed straw- 
berries from France one must think if 





























One must wear foulard frocks, says 
the Government, and one wants to 
wear foulard | wl Burt 

weal oularc hats when 2UTDY 
makes them as pretty as this one 
above. The top is of Navy blue 
and white foulard, the facing and 


Georgette crépe 





they were copied from originals 
that French strawberries must 
make a charming dessert after 
war bread. 





With the irregular shaped 
coronet firmly established on 
hats—strange as It may seem 


there 
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One of those 
ing frocks 

only once in 
of seasons 
at 
It is smartly tai 
Jored and has a 


og ass . 
bovish collar made 


ove of blue se 


high atop a re- 
novable vest of blue 
znd white silk ging 
ham. And there are 
the panels, too, we 
have made much of, 
hung over an under 
skirt of blue serge; 
$29.50: black straw 
hat with k brim, 
is priced at $16.50 


One of the ve 
of the early 
models is thi 
the right, 

its Norfolk 
suitable, too, for 
mature wom 

its wartime 
ness of skir 


First Spring Clothes Forecast the 


Mode of Summer 


HERE are three things the world and 

all his wives are agreed upon—that 
spring frocks must be slim to be patriotic, 
that they shall be of combined materials— 
also to be patriotic—and that spring suits 
shall go in a little at the waist to—well, to 
fit the patriotic waist-line. And here are 
the very newest spring frocks and dresses 
to sign and seal the agreement in person. 
Smart fashion notes, too, are the new high 
collars on tailored frocks which turn over 
boyishly at the top, the use of panels on 
tailored dresses, the new silk gingham, 
and a bit of soft drapery on silk dresses. 


THREE MODELS FROM 
FRANKLIN SIMON & C). 


Here is the bustle, on th: 
new frock above of rose 
ind gray Georgette crepe, 


with embroidery of bead 


Ii 


Fashion combines 
two silk mate 


in smart — spring 


frocks like this 
above of taffeta and 
Georgette — crépe. 
Dark blue draped 
taffeta forms the 
skirt, with the new 
square panel in 
the back, and the 
bodice is of blue 
Georgette crépe 
with an embroid- 
ery of blue and 
steel beads; $29.50: 
hat of black straw 
and swathing 
beige silk, $14.50 


In the wardrobe of 
the well groomed 
woman the _piain 
tailored suit  al- 
ways finds a place, 
and in its latest 
incarnation it 1 
shown at the 
The — tailorin 
well done, and t! 
coat is cut in 
new three-butto 
flared model 
spring. An ad 
ble Oxford 

or navy blue 

the material; | 
straw toque, 
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She who buys this 
svelt little Jersey 
cloth suit above dem- 
onstrates good marks- 
manship by killing 
two birds with one 
stone, for it is just 
the thing to wear 
South now, and later 
for our own summer. 
It is brownish taupe 
and tan, Navy blue 
and gray, or Copen- 
hagen blue and gray, 
with the trimmings 
of the contrasting 
color; $29.50. The 
hat of white faille 
is priced at $12.75 


A pretty back one 
must have, says the 
smartly tailored 
dress at the right, 
for in front—one can 
always smile. But 
here the front is 
charming, too. The 
dress is of excelleni 
Navy blue or tan 
tricotine with a col- 
lar of the new beige 
and white checked 
silk gingham, and is 
ideal for the first 
coatless days; $35. 
The smart new hat 
of black satin and 
liséré traw is $17.50 


The Turn in the Tide of Fashion Is Sho 
In Summer Clothes for the South 


For the South here is the 
light colored taffeta dress 
with two _ tatfeta-edged 
organdy collars; rose, Navy, 
or Copenhagen blue; $27.50. 
The hat of beige coconut 
straw for $16.50 is festooned 
with small crocheted flowers 


The Luxury of Early 
Spring Models for 
the South Will Soon 
Be the Necessity for 
Everywhere 
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Necessity is the 
mother of inven- 
tion and, deprived 
of wool, we think 
up an entirely new 
fabric—silk  ging- 
ham—and make 
the most piquant 
frocks of it, like 
this advance spring 
model above for 
$34.50. ‘This on: 
is checked white 
and Navy blue, 
lavender, or tan. 
“Poke bonnet” in 
front is the hat for 
$12.75, any color 
of Georgette crépe 


A frock which got 
by the censor with 
underskirt, over- 
skirt, and all of 
Navy blue serge is 
shown at the left. 
The bodice is em- 
broidered in old 
blue and self color, 
and the vest is 
satin; in blue serge, 
$35; in Navy or 
Copenhagen — blue 
tatleta, $25. Blac k 
liséré straw, satin 
facing, and ambi 
tious grosgrain rib- 
bon bow, the hat 
is priced at $15 
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At the extreme right is Hindu 
crépe, from J. A. Migel, then, 
from Cheney Bros., are shower- 
proof foulard, Cinderella silk, 
and shower-proof foulard again. 
From H. R. Mallinson & Co. are 
silks shown just at the right; 
pussy willow silk, indestructible 
voile, khaki kool, pussy willow 
silk, an1 slendora crépe 
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Instead of concocting a “near- 
wool” substitute, materials go out 
adventuring on a new tack and 
produce silk gingham, as fresh and 
colorful as a spring meadow dotted 
with flowers. Samples of ginghams 
and La Jerz, Rogers & Thompson 
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(PuL Commercial Economy Beard of 

the Council of National Defence, in 
conference with organizations interested 
in the production and distribution of 
cvomen’s clothes, determined that in the 
making of spring clothes wool should be 
conserved in every possible way; 3% yds. Q 
of wool material is allowed for the averav, © 
garment, with 4% as the maximum. 
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HIS agreement is having a far 
reaching effect upon materials 7 
of the spring; it naturally brings the © 


use of silk to the fore, as well as the 
combination of wool with silk. So 
the three major notes in the ma- 
terials for spring are silk, combina- 
tions of silk materials, and combina- 
tions of silk and wool materials. One 
of the prettiest minor notes is the 
introduction of an entirely new 
material—silk gingham, another is 
the preference for figured foulards, 
and the third is the increasing popu- 
larity of that very gratifying sports 
material of last year—khaki kool. 

Two of the discs at the upper left 
show the fascinating new silk ging- 
ham which will be beyond rivalry 
for the fresh colorful dresses ot é 
the southern season and our summer. 
The third disc shows a silk jersey 
cloth, a white ground with pink et 
bars. A smart idea in linings is to n 
line the upper part of a suit coat 
with silk and the lower part or 
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‘ 4 DRESS FROM 
\ JOHN WANAMAKER 


For drapery and_ surpiice 
effect the blue and white fou- 
lard of this frock lends itself 
well. Of silk gingham in beige 
or blue and white checks is the 
vest, $25. The hat is black 
satin and liséré straw; $17.50 


The frock at the right has a top 


of a new weed po _—— peplum with this silk jersey. 2 
with an organdy collar; the To use our wool and have it too s 
rest is blue serge. ‘The back » gees soa cneciiiaai ar 
Sigiethe nh Se ee 3 is not really difficult according 3 
is particularly pretty; $27.50. : ’ Pig agp n 
Hat of black liséré straw and the piquant blue frock just a cee 
black ribbon, priced $14.50 left, which cuts the Gordian knot a8 

by using one part foulard and two 2 


parts wool. (Continued on page 133) 
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One likes a bit of fresh 
lorin a spring blouse, 
sone likes the first faint 
rbutus that springs up 

n April, and the blouse 
t the r ht is not one 

vhit behind the arbutus 

1 pretty coloring. It 


3 wh 
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vhite voile with cuffs. 

















ollar, and bosom front 
I checked gingham in 
tose, blue, | rope, or 
tan. This touch of coior 
nthe plain waist is ex- 
ceedingly smart, as well 


as pretty 





> spring 
season, and will be seen 
great d 
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The “Something Different” 
. . Y os 
Waist for Sp? ing 


Slip-on-over-head waist; coral orchid, biscuit, 
Jotfre blue, white, flesh colored Georgette 
crépe, white collar, $9.75; striped gold, lav- 
ender, blue rose; figured lavender, blue, rose 





A copy of an imported modei is the white 
dimity waist at the right which may be worn 
high, or with a V neck. The trimming is 
blue, rose, or gold figured dimity; $4.95 
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No wonder the waist above can afford i 


such a care-free air, for it is priced 
only $2 and is of good white voile with 
pretty pointed collar of light blue or 
rose linen, practical as it is pretty 


Originality is usually high priced, and 
so doubly to be appreciated is the 
blouse at the left, mést reasonably 
priced. ‘The materia! is nice white 
voile with a scalloped piqué collar; $2 
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glad to buy them 
. jy 
on receipt of check or 


money-order, and for- 
ward them to you prom pt- 
ly. Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 





“Your money’s worth, and you 
need not hesitate to wear me 
anywhere,” says the waist at 
the left of white batiste. The 
roll collar has a fluted edge; $3.95 


A little air of daintizess which 
will find it many friends has the 
blouse below of white dimity 
with entre deux for the trimming; 
$6.95. The square collar is smart 
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WHERE THERE Js 


The slim little girl of six may 
wear this gingham dress in mixed 
colors with trimmings of white 
mercerized rep; 6 to 10 yrs., $4.95 


IME was when one would have sup- 
posed little girls were cut to measure 
instead of their dresses cut to measure, 
and the terrors of the “awkward age” 
brought mother and daughter alike to 
tears. If Jane was ten years old she wore 
a ten-year-old-type of dress, no matter 
how high above it her long slim neck was 
at the top, or how infinitely far below it 
were her legs. And likewise, hapless 
Mary, who was all of thirteen years old, 
but a “‘little bit of a thing,’’ went clad 
according to the maturity of thirteen 
years, when she could still have been 
wearing ten-year-olds—not ten-year-olds 
in exact measurement, perhaps, but ten- 
year-olds in style. All this is wrong, and 
happily has been consigned to the place 
where the dark goes when the light comes. 


Overcoming the Awkward Age 


In place of abiding by the old arbitrary 
theory, we now suit the dress to the child, 
and if she is large for her age we do not 
try to keep her “ young looking”’ by having 
her wear clothes that make her look un- 
gainly. Mothers are aware now that a 
growing girl’s legs outgrow their prettiness 
as well as their skirts, and no matter how 
young the little daughter is, if she is large 
or long, she wears her skirts below the knee. 
If she be but ten, and yet is as large as many 
girls of fourteen, it is far better for her to 
wear the styles and length of dresses of the 
girl of fourteen than for her to wear those 
of the girl of ten. She will not only look 
far better, but she will be much more 
comfertable herself. Another great help 
in overcoming the awkward age is the 
short-waisted frock, such a model as that 
shown at the top of the opposite page. 
This has a delightful youthfulness, and 
yet its short waist and long skirt gives 
the iength-of line which is becoming to 


The problems of the mother with the grawing girl 
are peculiarly our own, and we want to help with 
them. So write to us about your daughter's 
clothes, and Miss Koues will reply promptly, 
cuhether a word ts needed as to what to buy for 
her, what to make, how to arrange her hair to be 
becoming to her face, or how to select her shoes 
to make them both suitable and comfortable. If 
you cannot find these or similar models in your 
local shops, we will buy them for you on receipt 
of check or money-order. Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Serzice, 119. West go St., N. Y. City 


the ‘‘gawky” girl and is particularly use- 
ful to the fat girl, or the over-grown girl. 

It is a mistake for a girl at the awkward 
age to wear a smock. Many mothers who 
wish to keep their children young do not 
realize that they add to the awkwardness 
of girlhood by such a type of dress, and 
at the same time defeat their own purpose 
of youthfulness. Whereas, the sailor dress 
or smocked middy blouse with the separate 
skirt, is not only good looking, but in no 
way detracts from youth. Or again, if 
the one-piece dress is desired, such a model 
as that shown at the lower left on the 
opposite page would be appropriate. It 
has a little white vest which gives length 
of line, and a short waist to break the 
over-thin, or the over-fat waist-line. 

The color scheme, too, is all important. 
Stockings should not be conspicuous on a 
girl who is very thin, or has over-plump 
legs; black should be worn with her dark 
dresses, and white with her light ones. 
The hair, of which more is said later, is all 


If the little daughter is slim and tall the 
w tite piqué dress below will fill her out. 
The dress is of excellent piqué, charm- 
ingly embroidered; 6 to 12 yr. sizes, $5 


NO AWKWARD 


AGE 


For the small child, the smock 
dress is charming; here is one of 


pink, green, or biue chambray, 6 


to 10 yrs., $3.95; shown for 8 yrs.} 


important. And further as to the short- 
waisted frock, it is one of the real friends 
of the maiden who stands with reluctant 
feet where the brook and river meet, for 
little girl and big girl alike can wear it. 
It even finds favor with the ‘“‘fat little 
girl,”’ for in certain models it ‘“slims” her 
wonderfully. For the slender, graceful 
girl the short-waisted frock is a real 
delight, and in it the tiny tot looks as 


though she has just stepped out from a] 


lovely old-fashioned picture boo!:. 
The Girl Who Is Small for Her Age 


Just as we find that the tall, gawky, or 
fat girl, should wear longer skirts, irrespec- 
tive of her age, so is it much smarter, as 
well as prettier, for the older girl who is 
small for her age to wear short skirts 
Knee length is, perhaps, the pretties! 
for the child of normal size or for this 
“little big girl.’ Again, the smal! gil 
of ten years may wear becomingly the 
smock which would be unbecoming to the 
girl of the same age who was somewha! 
over-grown. The long-waisted one-piece 
frock is also becoming to this slender little 
girl. A pretty model of this type is shown 
at the bottom of this page. In fact, the 
low belt and pockets rather fill out the gi 
who is inclined to be too thin. Un 
questionably, this girl who is small for he: 
age will look a little younger than the 
over-grown one, but it is far better that she 
should than in dresses of an older type 
that she should look like a little womat 
cut short. She herself may want shor 
waists and separate skirts, but her charm 
will vanish if she wears them. 


Under Ten and Over Fifteen 


Under ten it is usually a simple matter 
to dress your child, unless she be fat. 
she is fat, follow the suggestions given 10! 
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hands of a wise mother, it will be no whit 
less becoming than Marjorie’s curly hair. 
Of course, in some cases, children under 
ten may have their hair curled, whether 
orno. But one must be very sure that this 
is the most desirable way before embarking 
upon it, for the length of hair necessary 
for forced or coaxed curls is not smart, 
and often gives a frail appearance. 

In most cases, perhaps, straight hair is 
smartest and most becoming when worn 







ike girl of the awkward age. The little 
wot of five looks very attractive in the sash 
models such as the first one shown. Her 
iresses should be to her knees, and her 
eet look prettiest in little pumps. Again, 
he smock or one-piece dress is an at- 
active model for this age. Those 
fsolid colors are particularly good. 

When the girl has reached her sixteenth 
birthday, though the awkward age is often 















































\ past, there is a nice distinction between 

; ihe styles she should wear and those of bobbed. But care must be taken that it 
, yer sister of eighteen or twenty. For is not one bit too short, or one bit too long. 
/ general wear such a simple one-piece Indeed, in this respect, the hairs of the 


head should be almost numbered and 
measured, so much difference in the ap- 
pearance of the child does the line around 
the head make. Particularly must the 
“bobbing”’ be just right in'the back, to 
-avoid that unpleasing unclothed look. 
The smal! daughter may wear her hair 
bobbed until débutante days arrive. 


High Boots or Ankle Ties 





rock as that illustrated at the bottom of 
this page is the best type. Her skirts 
should be almost as long as those of her 
ister of eighteen, and her hats should be 
chosen with just as great care. The type 
of suit which she can wear becomingly is 
the belted, pocketed model, and those 
which in general suggest a sports type. 


































How to Dress Her Hair 








Next in importance to what dress the | Bobbing makes the hair permanently 

. ittle girl wears is how she wears her hair. { \ ete thick and luxuriantly long, too, when it is 

ve | Nothing detracts so mvch from comeliness <> /} \ allowed to grow. When the hair is soft 
FV l 
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The shori-waisted Flapper frock like this is 
becoming to the “fat little girl”; green, maize, 
or blue chambray, with white lawn guimpe, 
12 to 16 yrs., $5.25; shown on child of 14 








the smock 
re is one of 
chambray, 6 
n for 8 YTs. 












For the young girl and the small woman, the 
dress below is excellent, as it comes in 13, 15, 
and 17 year sizes; green, maize, or blue cham- 
bray with white piqué trimmings; price, $6 
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> is SHOWN BOF course aisle iil aisles ee. The Pe eR Pr rR cr ORT 
fact. the curse a touch of white at the throat is The mother of the overgrown girl is safe in 
act, tle almost obligatory for becomingness to a little buying this frock of striped gingham for her, 
at the git girl, and it is particularly pretty in this checked as both short waist and stripes have a ten- 
pee Un- Bf vingham and piqué dress; blue, green, or pink, dency to “slim” the wearer; blue, or rose 
ull for her 6 to 12 yrs., $2; shown here in 12 vr. size predominates, 12 to 16 yrs., priced $4.50 
than the i 
r that she 
der type § a badly arranged hair, and no other one and fine, with a tendency to curl, cutting 
e woma? ff thing adds so much of charm as hair it does not effect its curling in any way. 
nt shot! suitably arranged. If Marjorie is fortunate Now having topped off the little girl, 
er charm f enough to have true curls, the question is one must toe her off with just as much 
settled for her for life, for from six years care. High boots are smart for general 
n old to sixteen, almost, it may curl down her wear, and have a tendency to keep the 





ankles slender. Pumps, on the contrary, 
are smart, but are hard on the feet. When 
possible it is advisable to use with a party 
dress slippers with straps or ankle ties. 


back, and from sixteen to sixty it may 
curl atop her pretty piquant head. : 
And while Elizabeth's straight hair re- 
res more finesse in arrangement, in the 
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Going a wool gathering 
is a popular sport nowa- 
days, as testify the 
smock and hat at the 
left, and bag, beads. and 


card-case at the right 















LITTLE patience and paint, a 
little wool, and a little taste, and 
any of the articles pictured on this 

page can be achieved in a twinkling. 

As shown in the middle of the page, 
the knitter can make herself a fetching 
bag and soft hat to match of unbleached 
muslin. Each article is entirely covered 
with the same design in colored wools. 

The rim of the hat is of cardboard, 

covered with the muslin, and lined with 

the smock material. The ribbon on the 
hat matches the tassel of wool drawn 
through a large bead. Rope wound 
tightly with wool forms the handles. 
The snug skating cap at the upper right 
of the page has a Tam o’ Shanter crown 
of black velvet and a knitted brim to 
match the knitted slip-on sweater. Sun- 
ny days in the garden require the wide 
hat trimmed with wool, which is shown 
at the upper left. Pompons adorn the ‘ 
crown, and a rope of wool is “couched” 
along the edge of the brim. The collar, 
cuffs, and belt of the smock have 
colored wool used as the trimming. 






“Wool is so rare nowa- 
days we are using it for 
a thin veneer,” say this 
hat and bag of muslin 
















necklace of beads in graduated 
sizes. If these are strung on a 
strand of wool of a contrasting 
color, as shown at the top of the 
page, with a knot between the 
beads, the necklace may be 
made entirely long enough. 

The card-case sketched with 
the beads is made of broad 
cloth stretched over card-board 
and lined with silk. The design 
is carried out on the broadcloth 





In time of winter prepare for summer, is the 
slogan of the successful gardener, and here 
are the accouterments of the pretty trade 


40 





Pulling 
the eyés of fashicn is 
the mission of this smart 
skating cap with a swea- 
ter to aid and abet 










Many a box of discarded odds 
and ends holds a “too short” 










wool over 









it 





in long stitches of wool. A silk bag like | 
that shown in the drawing at the top of 
the page is easily made; bright wools are 
used for the ornamentation. 

Each article in the group of painted 7 
things below can be obtained from the 
Five and Ten-cent stores, and when dec- 7 
orated they are really charming. For 
instance, nests of wooden boxes may be} 
painted in various designs, such as the }} 
black and white one illustrated. When 
painted, tin tobacco boxes, make delight- | 
ful cracker boxes, or string boxes. 

In the garden group at the lower left 
of the page, even the humble white 
cotton gloves are made gay with flowers. | 
The body of the watering pot is blue. ¢ 
while the ovals are of gay flowers. 

JANE ALLEN Boyer. 
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No Materials 
to Buy — 
No Marketing 

No Waste 
No Cooking Cost 
No Labor. 
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“Profit and pleasure in bountiful measure 
I find in the use of this wonderful treasure.” 
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And think what you gain! 


“Think what it saves you!” 


This is the double lesson that all we open-handed Americans have to 


learn at this time. 


get more good out of it. 


We not only save money bya simple and properly 
balanced diet but we actually live better. 


We enjoy our food more and 


You find not only the economy of reduced expense but a distinct gain 
in health and physical condition through the regular use of 


It is strengthening, palatable, easy to serve, 
easy to digest. 

In a substantial stock made from healthy 
Government-inspected beef we blend selected 
vegetables, 
cereals. 


savory herbs and strength-giving 


Large firm white potatoes and choice 
Jersey-grown ‘“‘sweets’’ are included with 
Canadian rutabagas, Country Gentleman 
corn, Dutch cabbage and tender Chantenay 


carrots. 


The economical way is to order it 
case. 
a wholesome invigorating soup. 


21 kinds 


\sparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


LOOK FOR Tre 


This avoids extra deliveries and you are never without 


12c a can 


*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


We add baby lima beans, pos peas, juicy 
green okra, fine tomatoes, celery and parsley 
and a small amount of leek, onion, and sweet 
red peppers. We also include barley, rice and 
a sprinkling of ‘‘ alphabet” 

This inviting 
necessary elements of nutrition in a simple 
and correctly balanced form. You do away 
completely with the needless expense involved 
in soup-making at home. And it is always 
ready when you want it 


macaroni. 


soup combines the most 


from your grocer by the dozen or the 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
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You can 
Taupe, 
Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at 
these price 


For Every Room in the Heuse 


uit 


LINEN RUGS 


RESTFUL 
BEAUTY 


Let the restful solid colors of Klear- 
flax Linen Rugs contribute this note 
to your bedrooms as they contribute 
restfulness, 
cheer, warmth, or coolness—ac- 
cording to color 
the house. Their tight weave offers 
no chance for dust to collect. Moth- 
proof, thick, heavy, flat-lying, re- 
versible, they are as practical as they 
are artistic; as economical as the 
are unique; as useful as they are dec- 
orative. 


richness, simplicity, 


to every room in 


Tue charm of the Klearflax colors 
endures as long as the rugs endure, 
And the rugs are linen with all of 
linen’s sturdiness and charm. 


e 


Wou p you like an expert’s adviceon room 
decoration? Then send for ‘*The Rug ard 
the Color Scheme.’”’ 
shows you in full color a number of scenes 
and tells you how you may vary thescheme:. 
It also explains clearly and simply how to 
plan any room. Write to our Duluth of- 
fice for it 


This 36-page book 


it’s free. 


get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, 


6x 
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Discoveries wanted ! 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 


or both? We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 
Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, 


That Wholesale Habit—We .\mericans 


| are in danger ot becoming victims of the 


wholesale habit. In buying for the table, it 
may sometimes be a very wasteful method, 
especially for small tamilies. For example: 
if 1 am making out an order for staples in 
which necessities amount to $8.00, I will in- 


| variably insert S2.co worth of non-essentials 
| to receive the small concession made to $10.00 


orders. Even if the $2.00 is invested in com- 
modities which will all be used, they are 
probably little extra things no one would 
have missed had they been omitted. The very 
fact that ten dollars’ worth is to be ordered, 
dulls my mind to a careful consideration of 
what is essential and what is not. So the 
profit on a large order often hecomes a de- 
lusion and a snare, especially at this time. 
Buying in large quantities means, usually, 
that a few things will spoil, not many perhaps, 
but enough to take away the profit in the 
Then too, when there is an amount 


| on hand it is so easy to use more than is neces- 





| trial? 


sarv: an extra potato, another egg here, a 
larger piece of butter there because, “Oh, well, 
there is plenty!” With a little ingenuity a 
pound of butter can be made to go as far as 
a pound and a hali. Set aside both amounts 
for a certain number of days and try the ex- 
periment. If there is just one pound that 
pound can ke made to suffice; if a pound and a 
half that too will be consumed, because the 
extra bits added here and there, while neglible 
in themselves, make a noticeable difference at 
the end of the week. Why not adopt the 
French method this year or at least give it a 
They purchase only in the smallest 
quantities. By following their method we 
may be able to lessen the cost of the food on 


| our tables without impairing the customary 


| standard. 


M. M., Coan. 
The Wool You Unravel—While knitting 
a sweater, I found I had made a serious mis- 
take necessitating considerable ripping out. 
When I tried to correct it the reknitted wool 
showed very perceptively. I had bought 
enough wool to complete the garment, but not 
enough to remake a considerable part of it. 


| The wool was an imported brand, and it was 


utterly out of the question to match it. I 
fnally hit upon this plan and it worked 
perfectly. Making a tight wad of a piece 
of old muslin, [ wet it (not dripping), wound 
my raveled yarn around it, wrapped it in 
another piece of wet muslin, and left it to 
dry. ‘The latter process took several days. 
Four or five such balls were necessary, but 


Right Measure—Not long ago I boughtop: 
of the sets of measuring spoons described jp 
and recommended by Good Housekeeping, 
consisting of several aluminum spoons oj 
different sizes on a small ring. When I com 
pared the capacity of this teaspoon with the 
ene I had used for measuring I found that 
there was a difference of nearly a quarter 
of a teaspoonful. I had been wasting for five 
years almost one-fifth of the money spent fof 
baking-powder, not to speak of the overuse gt 
soda, spices, and other things measured ip 
small quantities. This may seem a small 
saving, but it 1s from just such small savings 
that big ones come. Vrs. JG L, Wye. 


Efficieny In Dishwashing—Time and 
energy are saved in dishwashing, if the pan is§ 
on the right side, and the draining basket on 
the left. By this arrangement, each dish is 
held in the left hand while being washed, and 
is then placed to drain, without changing it 
to the other hand or reaching across. Yet ia 
the majority of homes, dishwashing is done 
in the opposite direction—from left to right. 
The plumber is largely responsible for this, for 
he has placed the hot water faucet on the lett. 
When we built our new home, we had the 
plumber put the hot wate~ faucet on the right, 
and the cold water on the left. Thus the 
dishpan finds its normal place under the hot 
water faucet. I find this arrangement much 
more convenient than the old way. 

Miss B. C., Mass, 


To Breakfast-getting Housewives—The 
following plan, properly dove-tailed into the 
regular procedure, makes the getting of a} 
morning meal an easy, simple, and economical 
pastime. Husbands who have to rush be 
times to the clanging mart may also derive 
comfort from the suggestion. To crisp the 
dry cereal place it in a shallow cake or pit 
tin under a gas flame, which need not be the 
largest one. Over the same flame put a four 
sided flat-topped toaster which may be pile 
chased for ten cents, and thereon lay the 
bread. On top of the toaster set a not-too-till 
pint cup two-thirds full of water which his 
already been heating. The water will come 
toa boil while the toast is being made, then the 
flame may be turned off. Put in the eggs aiid 
in six minutes, which is long enough to $ 
on cereal; they are cooked to the proper tum 
In the meanwhile over the smaller flame tt 
coffee is cooking. We won't overlook ti 
cat either, for over the pint cup her milk may 
be warming while the water is coming to#@ 


9 ft. . . $24.06 
8xi1off... 35.6 
Q9xIzft... 48.co 


12x 15 ft. 80,00 


27 usein... 
30 ~=xGolr 

 x7ais... 
44x 7Y ft... 


$4.50 
5.60 
8.00 
15.00 


| when the wool was again knitted it showed _ boil. Mrs. H. G. B., Cotte 


|no signs of having been previously used. 


New York Office 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. (Prices somewhat higher in 
far West and South), 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG 
COMPANY 
Mills, General and Sales Offices 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
212 Fifth Avenue 
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I told my “discovery” to a friend, and she 


found my plan an entire success. 


Mrs. G. W. R., Pa 


-The handles on my dresser, 
I had 


Silver Handles 


chiffonier, and desk were very shabby. 


them silver-plated, and now they are as good 


as new ones. If silver is too expensive, the 
handies may be nickel-plated with equally 
attractive and serviceable results. 

Miss F. ¢ 


A Sewing-room To Let—I wanted to ea 
some money, and this is the way I did it. 
the city where I live I. know a number @ 
school-teachers who bewail the fact that they 
are never able to have the use of a sewilif 
machine. So I fitted up a hall bedroom with 
a gas-stove, cutting-table, sewing-machine, 
pressing-board, and irons. They can come 
and work for ten cents an hour or twenty-lve 
cents a morning or afternoon 

Mrs. E. M.G 
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a “The Silks With Happiness Woven Into Them” 


ting for fig 

el speat In the lustrous folds of every yard of Beldin3’s Silks is reflected the happi- 

e overuse ness of the girls who fashion them. Into their shimmering, len}ths is woven the 
ae f th ds of well-cared-for workers. Small wonder that 

om a small Mm \ contentment of thousands of we cared or Ww 

mall savings Beldinj’s actually are better than other silks. They are produced by happy, 

C L., Wyo, , contented girls who are heart and soul interested in their work. 

‘Time and The home life of a pirl is a large factor in determining the character of the work 
f the pan isi ' she does. The skilled girl workers in the Belding, Mills reflect the best of home influ- 
es “on ence. While some of them live in their own homes, others live in the attractive homes 
rash ate maintained by Belding Bros. & Co. for their girl workers. 
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nent much . : . 
The attractively busy scene here pictured is an actual photograph of an 
: seg. “teen, F- — 

C., Mass, interior in the Belding Mills. It is amid such pleasant surroundings as these 
ives , ae —white walls and _sunshiny rooms, absolute cleanliness and sanitation— | 
d into 1% where all Belding, Girls work. 
iting of a | a4 Neither care nor expense has been spared to make working, condi- | 
economical tions in the Belding Mills as ideal as possible. How far the effort has | 
» rush be @ | : Pp ° | 
tIso derive @ ae Ary been successful one may judge from the appearance of the girls atthe 
crisp the § | “= Y ' looms, who typify thousands of other happy Belding, workers, and 4d 
ike bf pie ‘Bae from the unexcelled, never-chanjing, quality of all Beldin3’s Silks. UL 
not , Is 
a a four , & Not only to save woolens and cottons but also because they really | 
Ly be pil . \ \ prefer to wear them, American women are today buying more silks than >| 
n ys ty ever before. ny 
Ot- q . $ : e) 
which 4a ee € " Our New York Office will be pleased to forward a complimentary copy WL 
will come of our booklet, “The Story of a Silk Mill,” which tells more fully of the i 
5 then 1 4 lives of happy Belding Workers. a 
e eggs . ; 2 | 

1 to spend : : RO \ Belding Bros. & Co., 908 Broadway, New York 4 
oper tun. "£1 E Gre Le Boston Baltimore St. Louis St. Paul Lt 
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*Poultry Mold 


HE use of Cox’s Instant 

Powdered Gelatine is sur- 
prisingly helpful in the practice 
of war-time food economy. 


Meats, fish, vegetables, fruits and 
puddings are often wasted because the 
housewife is familiar with only a few 
ways of utilizing ‘“‘left-overs.” * 


By using Cox's Gelatine many new 
dishes can be made which are appetiz- 
ing and economical—and they are a 
welcome addition to the daily menu. 


Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


in the red, white and bluecheckerboard 
box has stood for gelatine purity and 
excellence for over 70 years. 


A special folder of economical 
recipes will be sent free on request. 
Write for a copy today. 


THE COX GELATINE COMPANY 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 


Sole Agents in U.S. A. for J. & G. Cox, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


*Poultry Mold 


1 envelope COX’S INSTANT POW- 
DERED GELATINE, 2 eggs, 114 cups 
(34 pint) hot milk, 1% teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon pepper, 1!4 cups (34 pint) stock or 
water, | cup chopped cooked poultry or game. 

Beat eggs in upper pan of double boiler, add 
milk and seasonings, and cook over hot water 
until the mixture begins to thicken; take from 
fire, add Gelatine dissolved in water or stock, 
strain and add poultry cr game. Season nicely, 
and when beginning to set, pour into a wet 
| mold or divide into individual molds. When 





firm, turn out and serve with any preferred 


green salad. Any kind of left-over chicken, 


| turkey, duck or other meat may be used in thi; 
way. 
| For Gelatine preparations, eggs should be 
strained to remove the tough white membrane 
| which does not beat up or dissolve, but cocks 
{ 


Serves 5 to 6 persons 


int» a herd th ead. 
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BANQUO'S GHOST WILL NOT DOWN 
For the past two months we have used “Nut 
Margarin” exclusively as a butter substitute. — Dur- 
ing the last month my husband and myself have 
experienced indigestion and headaches and sore 
gums. We had both been in good physical condition 
prior to last few weeks. Will you kindly give us 
your opinion on the matter. 
Mrs. K. S. C., New York. 


As a result of my investigations of benzoate 
of soda in human food I made the following 
statements, which I quote from page 1293 of 
Bulletin No. 84, part 4, Bureau of Chemistry: 


“It4s evident that the administration of benzoic 
acid, either as such, or in the form of benzoate of 
soda, is highly objectionable and produces a very 
serious disturbance of the metabolic functions at- 
tended with injury to digestion and health... . 

‘‘These injurious effects are evident in the medical 
and clinical data which show grave disturbances of 
digestion, attended by phenomena which are clearly 
indicative of irritation, nausea, headache, and in a 
few cases vomiting.” 


You will see from the above that indigestion 
}and headache may probably be due to the in- 
|fluence of benzoate of soda. I never noticed 
lsore gums, however, in my _ investigations. 
This is more indicative of poisoning by calomel. 


NOT FOR CHILDREN 


In connection with Mr. Hoover's recommendatiou 
that butter substitutes be used wherever possible, 
we have been trying Nut Margarin, as per label 
enclosed. We are somewhat in doubt as to the ad- 
visability of using this product for growing young 
children, especially as we note that it contains one- 
tenth of one percent of benzoate of soda. Also can 
you give us the name of one or two others in the 
manufacture of which it is not necessary to use ben- 
zoate of soda. M. H. M., New Jersey. 


As far as I am concerned, I should never 
give my children Nut Margarin, Oleomar- 
garin, or any other margarin, as a substitute 
for butter. Butter contains a vital principle 
necessary to the growth of children which 
none of its substitutes possesses. I should 
never give children nor grown persons in my 
family food products containing a preserva- 
tive, such as benzoate of soda. Benzoic acid 
is regarded as a toxic agent by all physiolo- 
gists. The human body also regards benzoic 
acid as a toxic agent, and immediately con- 
verts it into hippuric acid, in order that it 
may do as little harm as possible. Food 
products that contain benzoate of soda are 
inferior in quality to similar foods manu- 
fectured without it. 





WHY HAVE A SMOKER’S HEART? 
Please tell me what a man about. sixty years old 
who has a smoker's heart and lately is troubled with 
indigestion should eat. Is sherry wine or porter 
good or bad forhim? = yfys, M. W. C., California. 


First of all, the man with a smoker’s hear 
should stop smoking; otherwise any attempt 
to remedy the indigestion by a course of diet 
|would prove futile. I do not advise him to 
|drink wine or beer of any description. His 
|nerves are already sufficiently worn and are 
jnot in a condition to resist a new and violent 
stimulus. He should avoid tea, coffee, cocoa, 
jand alcohol as well as tobacco. A diet con- 
|sisting of bread and mush made from whole 
ground cereals unbolted, good, pure, fresh milk 
from healthy cows, fruits and succulent vege- 
tables ought to prove helpful. If possible he 
{should conduct his work and exercise so as to 
jhe properly fatigued when bedtime comes. 
He should sleep on a porch or in a thoroughly 
lventilated room, and take a morning bath as 
lcold as can be tolerated, to secure a prompt 
jand vigorous reaction when rubbed. 





WILEY’S Qyestion-B 


4 Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 

swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to thi 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples b 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. ( 






















WHY WERE THEY PUT OUT OF THE 
PHARMACOPOEIA? 


By the elimination of brandy and whiskey from 4; 
Pharmacopoeia was it intended to mean that th: 
were not medicines or remedies? There has aris 
quite a number of disputes about this question rae 
maintaining that the elimination of these Prepar; 
tions meant that they were not medicines, yh, 
others argue that the leaving of alcohol in the Phs: 
macopoeia meant that alcohol was rec ommended ; 
a medicine. I hope you can clear this point up as; 
is being variously interpreted. Mr. S. B., Tome 





Brandy and whiskey were deleted from th 


‘oth decennial Pharmacopoeia by reason , 


the fact that they are rarely prescribed }) 
physicians. It was not intended in the dek 
tion to say that these bodies never had an 
value as a medicine. The action was based 
on the fact that they were so seldom used by 
reputable physicians for medicinal Purposes 
that they were no longer entitled to space in a 
pharmacopoeia which was designed to treat 
of medicines in common use. This deletio: 
took place only after a long and somewha 
animated controversy. There are many mem 
bers of the Revision Committee who though 
they should be retained, but the majorit 
finally decided to drop them. There are mani 
remedies in common use which are not foun 
described in the Pharmacopoeia, and becaus™ 
whiskey and brandy were omitted is no bat 
against their being considered remedies }) 
physicians who believe in them. The reter- 
tion of alcohol in the Pharmacopoeia ind 
cated that it was used extensively as a solven 
for very valuable medicines which are no 
soluble in water, and also that its externd|§ 
use was very largely practised in medicine 
It was not intended, by putting alcohol ing 
the pharmacopoeia, that it was to he use 
internally as a medicine, though, of course 
the physician may use it that way if he see® 
fit. I think the above is a correct expression 
of the attitude of the Pharmacopoeial Revision§ 
Committee on this subject. 3 





MAKING BUTTER OUT OF WATER \ 
I have just received a letter from a correspondenti™ 
enclosing a letter to him from the Family Butter 
Merger Co., and will be glad to have your opinion} 
of this process. They guarantee that with one pint 
of milk and one pound of butter two pounds of 
wholesome and delicious butter may be made. They 
say in this letter: ‘‘ You must know that our merger 
is a complete success, and does all that is claimed for 
it, or the Government would not let us sell ther 
through the U. S. mail. We trust that you w 
send us $2.50 the agent's wholesale price for a sample 
butter merger so you can see for yourself what 4 
wonderful invention we have for the home.” 
A. B., Washington, D.C. 


The Butter Merger Company may be able 
to send their apparatus through the mail. 
they attempted to sell the butter that is made 
with it they would run squarely up agails! 
both the Pure Food Law and the Bureau ‘ 
Internal Revenue. It is held under the Pur 
Food Law and by the Bureau of Intema 
Revenue that butter that contains more that 
sixteen percent of water is adulterated. For 
the manufacture of such butter a license mu 
be received from the Bureau of Intemé 
Revenue, and ten cents a pound tax must | 
paid thereon. Adding ten cents to a poundé 
butter which is considerably more than ha 
water would make a pretty stiff price foré 
beverage as cheap as water. li you kee} 
boarders and give them this kind of butter ™ 
eat, you will also lay yourself liable to tht 
operations of the Pure Food La and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Better k 
butter alone and not try to drown it in wate! 
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Hundreds of babies in the war-ridden countries need clothes. 
The Red Cross tells you how below 


you make some for them? 


WANTED SBaé 


S there a woman who knows how to sew 
who doesn’t love to make baby clothes? 
Hundreds of babies—children of the 
refugees sent back from the occupied 
districts in Northern France, and from be- 
hind the American, French, English, and 
Belgian lines—are in need of clothes. The 
American Red Cross must take care of them. 
And it needs your help. Won’t you do your 
share in helping to clothe these baby sufferers? 

The colors used in the layettes should be 
white, pale pink, and pale blue only, and each 
layette should be either blue and white or 
pink and white. 

The articles and the number of each to be 
included in the layette are: 

*Dresses (2). Made of good quality Daisy 
cloth, or outing flannel. Thin cotton 
terials we not be used. 

*Jacket ( To be worn outside of dress. 
Good quality Daisy cloth, flannel, or outing 
flannel; or m ay be knitted or crocheted. 

*Waists or brassiercs (3). Made of white 
bleached muslin of good quality. 

*Waists or brassieres (3). 
white flannel 

*Cape, with hood (1). Made of either pink 
or blue heavy Daisy cloth flannel, or good 
quality outing flannel. A wrapping blanket ora 
knitted or crocheted blanket, one yard square, 
may be substituted for the cape, if desired. 

As these materials can be secured in almost 
any store, no special effort will be made by 
the Bureau of Supplies to furnish them. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
using the materials indicated, or only such 
substitutes as are equally durable and warm. 
This is in nportant since the garments receive 
very hi urd usage. 

*Bootees | 2 pairs). 





Made of thin 


Pink, blue, or white, 
either knitted or crocheted, or made of heavy y 
Daisy cloth or outing flannel. 

Swaddling cloths or woolen blankets (2) 
Made of all wool white blanketing, 28 inches 
wide by 32 inches long, and bound with white 
muslin from 1 to 114 inches wide; stitched 
several times to be quite flat. The binding 
should be cut on the bias, 2 or 3 inches wide, 
so that the blanket may be alike on both sides. 
Flannel | binders (3). Made of white flannel, 

inches long and 6 inches wide. This is 


28 


Won’t 


(Clothes 


i straight strip of flannel, unhemmed. In plac- 
ing these in the layette they should be rolled 
tightly and fastened with 3 or 4 safety pins. 

Diapers (12). White diaper cloth, 20 to 2 
inches wide and 36 inches long; hemmed « 
each end. 

Undershirts (3). Woven 
long sleeves. These may 
they may be made from good quality case of 
underwear. 

Bonnet (1). Knitted or crocheted of pale 
pink or blue worsted. To knit the bonnet, 
cast on stitches of pink or blue to measure 14 
inches and knit plain for 6 inches. 
yarn and join on a fine white wool; knit for six 
inches more and bind off loosely. 
white wool over the colored for a lining. Fold 
the 14-inch strip, making it 7 inches and set the 
7-inch edges together to form back of bonnet. 
Run a 34-inch ribbon in and out around the 
hottom, and leave ends for tying. Crochet in 
similar fashion. 

Bag of sundries (1). Made of either pink 
or blue figured or siriped muslin and should 
contain: 6 large safety pins, 6 medium safety 
pins, 6 small safety pins, 1 cake of soap, wash 
cloth, either knitted or of bath toweling, 1 box 
talcum powder, small roll of old linen pieces, 
flannel or small case containing 6 
spool of white sewing cotton, and 


on 


wool and cotton, 


piece of 
needles, 
thimble. 

The representatives of the Women’s Bureau 
who were sent to France to study the question 
of clothing for refugees have brought back the 
models for the infani’s layette herein described. 
This is now adopted as the official Red Cross 
layette for French and Belgium children. 

*Patterns for garments marked with an 
asterisk can be procured as official Red Cross 
patterns from the Chapters or from the various 
pattern companies. 


Whenever possible the layette should be | 
made complete before it is delivered to Chap- | 


ters for shipping. Each layette should be 
wrapped tightly in one of the diapers and 
pinned securely with several safety pins. 
Where it is not possible to make the complete 
layette the separate articles may be sent in 
to Chapter headquarters. When this can not 
be done, they should be sent directly to the 


Red Cross Supply Depot, New York City. 
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How You Can Dress 
Better at Less Cost 


By Mary Brooxs Picken 
Director of Instruction of the 
Woman's Institute of Domestic Aris and Science 


HAVE a message for 

every woman who is 
worrying about the 
problem of clothes. 

I have made it my 
life work to help women 
solve this very problem. 
\nd I have found the 
way. I can help you 
to have more and pret- 
tier dresses and hats 
for only half what you 
have been spending. 
Does that seem too good to be true? 





Then let 
me say that I have helped thousands of women 


todo that very thing. And this is the answer 
make your own clothes. 

Oh, I know you are going to that 
never could do it. But that is only because 
you do not know about the simply wonderful 
method of teaching dressmaking and millinery 
developed by the Woman’s Institute. It is 
different from any you ever have seen or heard 
of. I positively can teach you how to make 
every article of own 


SKIrts 


Say you 


clothing—dresses, 
lingerie, hats— 
and charming, 1 garments of every 
kind for the children in the home. Yes, you 
can learn every phase of fashionable dressmak- 


your 


waists, , coats, suits, 
dainty little 


ing or millinery so that should you desire or 
should necessity require it, you can secure 
a good paying position or open a shop of 


your own. 

And the delightful part of it all is that you 
do not have to sacrifice a minute from vour 
household or other duties, for by our method 
you learn right in the comfort and _ of 
your own home, the natural place to learn 
dressmaking, and you apply your ea ac- 
quired skill immediately to your everyday 
sewing neéds. 

The Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences is the largest institution of 
kind in the world. Its present membership of 
nearly ten thousand includes more than 4,000 
home women, 700 dressmakers, 300 teachers, 


its 








and hundreds of business women, gi al 
school or college, girls employed in offices, 
stores, and factories. Nearly a thousand 
readers of Good Housekeeping have already 
joined. Our members live in every state 
in the Union. Many are in foreign coun- 
tries. And all are learning right at home 
and receiving the same intimate personal 
help and attention that they would if the 
were right here beside me 

[ happen to know that the cost of clothes 
is going to be even higher next year than it 
is this. Make up your mind now that you 


will at least find out about this new plan that 

already meaning so much to thousands of 
women. All I ask is the opportunity to tell 
about it fully. 


1S 





yu 

So write me today, telling me whether you 
are most interested in home or professional 
dressmaking or millinery. I will send you 
immediately a handsome booklet telling the 
full story of the Woman’s Institute and 
bringing you the personal experiences of 
many of our members. Write at once—or 
better yet, send the coupon below which | 
have arranged for your convenience. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8B, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me one of your booklets and te'] 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 











Become 
a 


New Way 
Stenographer 


Learn the New Way in 
Shorthand and Type- 


writing at Home! 


Business concerns and U. 


S. Government calling for 
stenographers. Demand greater than ever _ before. 
Salaries higher. Now is the time to become a stenog- 
rapher. Right in your own home, in half the time, at 
ONE-THIRD THE USUAL EXPENSE, you can learn 
New Way Shosthand and Typewriting. Enables you 
to write 125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand and 
80 to 100 words a minute in typewriting. No local busi- 
ness school can offer this amazing new system. _ Instead 
of learning slowly, laboriously, imperfectly and expen- 
sively, the New Ww ay enables you to learn quickly and 
perfectly, at home, at very little cost, and so easily that 
ina short time you become more competent than many 
stenographers with years of experience 


Easy Now to itis a 
Stenographer 


The New Way is so simple, so fascinating, that any one 
who can read—even boys and girls of 14—can now quickly 
acquire the highest grade ability. Beginners who never 
could write one word in shorthand are writing 125 to 150 
words a minute, and can /nstanily read every word of their 
shorthand notes. And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words 
a minute with one or two fingers, with eyes chained to the 
keyboard, they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute 
without looking at the eys, using ALL fingers, writing with 
amazing ease, and without errors! 


Secret of the New Way 


The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is borrowed 
from the methods used in teaching children to read! You 
learn actual words from the very first lesson, and can use 
them at once. In two weeks you take practice dictation. 
The method of teaching is so different, so revolutionary, 
so thorough that once vou learn a word you will never forget 
it. And the study is so fascinating that it is exactly like 
playing a game! 

Nothing like the New Way in Typewriting has ever 
been discovered. In only 10 easy lessons any one can 
learn to typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute, without 
errors, and with amazing ease. Special Gymnastic Finger 
Training brings results in days that ordinary methods will 
not produce in months. So wonderful are its results that 
thousands of graduates of business colleges are constantly 
*nrolling with us and, practically without exception, they 
are doubling and trebling their former best speed in 
typewriting, and their salaries are increased in proportion. 


Complete Secretarial Training 


The New Way in Shorthand and Ty pew riting includes a 
complete and thoroughgoing commercial training. With- 
out one penny of extra charge, right along with your 
shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully trained in 
Business English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Sec- 
retarial Work— sthing needed for fitting you for the 
highly-paid positions in the stenographic field—a better 
training by far than you can get in a local school. Yet 
everything is made so simple, so plain, so practical, that 
you can learn in far less time than any local business 
school or college can teach you. 


Particulars Free! Entire 
Course on Trial! 


We cannot completely describe here the New Way in 
Shorthand and Typewriting. But we have prepared a 
catalog which tells all about these wonderful new systems, 
which is free to those interested. To those who write at 
once we will also send our special reduced price offer to 
new students in each locality. For over 17 years the 
Tulloss School has been giving training by mail to the 
most successful stenographers. The unusual ability of our 
graduates is everywhere recognized—every where they are 
given the preference in business offices. 

If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and 
I'ypewriting—if you are ambitious to get ahead quickly 

if you want to earn a big salary as an expert stenog- 
rapher—don’t wait a single minute before se nding the 
coupon or a postal. The New Way in Shorthand and 
I ypewriting is so easy to learn, so thorough and practical 
that you will be doing yourself a big injustice if you fail 
to write for the facts NOW. Tear off the coupon and send 
it, or write a postat right NOW before you turn this page. 
Address, The Tulloss School, 2362 College Hill, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
ei ne ee ee ee ee ee 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free book about the New Way in 
Shorthand and Typewriting. This incurs no obligation on 
my part. 

















ee ere ee 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL. 
2362 College Hill 


82 February Good Housekeeping 





and | 


Springfie!d, Ohio | 


being able to afford it, engaged a cab, and swept 
downtown in comfort. The clocks were strik- 
ing half after four as she entered the offices 

| Forrest and Bruce, and asked if Mr. Joel 
wasin. This was Cousin Christine’s impeccable 
husband, a man of forty-five or six, handsome, 
well-groomed, and prosperous. 


-IE-Y shook hands smilingly. They had 
always liked each other. 
‘I’m here to ask you a favor, Joel, and | 


won't keep you more than two minutes,” 
Patricia said brightly. She was confident 
and prosperous herself now; he knew that it was 
not money she wanted. Some months ago, 
he remembered, she had come to him for finan 
cial backing, had wanted to open a—a flower 
shop, was it?) Anyway, he had been obliged to 
refuse her the three or four hundred, what 
ever it was. She remembered that refusal, 
too, every humiliating word of it, and the 
memory steeled her now. asked you for 
money last March, Joel,” the girl went on, 
‘“‘and you told me that if I came in this year, 
I could have all I wanted, do you remember?” 
He glanced up shrewdly, but did not speak. 
“You wrote me a letter about it, a few days 
later; and that’s what I want to speak to you 
about now,” Patricia pursued. ‘You see, 
Joel, I want you to do me another favor, and 
his time I think I can do you one in return.” 
“Shoot!” he said simply, uneasy eyes fixed 
upon her. ‘‘What favor can you do me?” 


‘I can give you back that letter,” she 
answered significantly. 

“What's in it?”’ he asked drily. 

“Tn it,” Patricia said, ‘‘vou tell me that 


you have gotten too deep into an oil deal with 
Jimmy Pell and the Forrests, and that you hi ive 
lost money by it, and are trying to get out.’ 


‘I wrote you that?” the man asked, after 
a pause. 

“As an excuse for not sending me _ the 
money,”’ she explained, nodding. 

“H’m!” he commented, and was silent. 


“My dear girl,” he began again confidently, 
“vou must have entirely misunderstood what 
I said!” 

‘My dear Joel,” she answered, with equal 


confidence, ‘I can read Enelish!” 


‘The Little Bearcat’ is the best oil in 
vestment in the world today,” Mr. Bruce said 
simply. 

“T know that now,” Patricia assured 
“but you didn’t think so dhe!” she adcecd 


innocently. 

Mr. Bruce glanced at the closed door of his 
office. ‘I want to explain that matter to you 
a little, Pat,’ he said graciously. ‘I got into 
this oil venture about a year ago, with Harry 
Page and Steve Forrest and some others, 
seven of us, altogether! Well, for a while it 
was nothing but assessments—I really know 
very little about oil, and I got pretty sick of 
being we all did. Along about 
February I may have said jokingly to Harry 
| did say so, in fact—that I was about ready to 


assessed; 


get out. They called another meeting in 
March, just at the time Christine and I were 


and Harry—he had no business 
to do it, of course, quoted me as being dene 
with it, and put up my stock. The other 
fellows jumped for it, for that was just about 
the time we began to realize that the Bearcat 
was going to pay us something over a hundred 


in New York, 


percent the first year. And she’s only be 
ginning, at that! Well, that’s the whole story. 


IT came home, questioned Harry’s right to act 
ior me, and put in my claim for my seventh.” 
“Tt won't come to a lawsuit then?” Pa- 
tricia asked interestedly. 
‘Lord, no!” the man answered confidently. 
“In this letter,” Patricia took up the tale 
innocently, “‘you say that you are taking 
Chris to New York to get away from t! 
Little Bearcat, that you are getting out of it!’ 
“Let me see that letter,” he requested. 
“Tt’s at home, Joel.” 


Birthright 


(Continued from page 16) 


” 


‘And what put it into your head— 

‘““‘Why, I was dancing with Steve rhe 
a night or two ago,” the girl explained, “and 
I asked about the oil venture. He said it was 
a mint, and that you had changed your mind 
about getting out, that was all. He said that 
his brother Oliver was inclined to fight, but 
that all the rest of them were for giving you 
back your stock and letting the whole thing 
#0 on as it was.” 

“And you spoke to him of this letter?” 
Joel Bruce asked heavily. 

‘No, I never even thought of it until after. 
ward!” Patricia answered. 

Joel leaned back with a breath of relief, 
‘*You don’t for one second believe that I was 
in earnest about getting out?” he asked. 

‘Heavens, no!” she answered pleasantly. 

There was a silence. Patricia picked up a 
picture of Christine and the girls from the 
desk, and studied it thoughtfully. 

‘Put your cards on the table, Pat,” the man 
said suddenly and harshly. He reached for 
his check-book. ‘‘What do you want?” 

‘My dear Joel!’ She flushed hotly. 
you think I am blackmailing you?” 

He grinned ruefully. ‘‘I don’t know what 
else you call it!” 

‘The letter is of no use to me, and the 
business matters of which it speaks are un- 
intelligible to me,” Patricia said. ‘I know 
how often one writes a thing, in a discouraged 
mood, that is really not true! I’m not playing 
you against the Forrests and the Pells. The 
letter is safe at home, nobody ever saw it but 
you and me, and I will mail it to you 

“ Better bring it,” he said, breathing deep in 
relief. 

‘T'll bring it to you the day Miss Palmer 
gets a card for Roberta and Janet’s ball, next 
month.” ‘Patricia jumped up. “There, 
those are my terms!” she said briskly. “‘?’m 
working at the Palmers, Joel, and they are 
charming to me. There's a good income in it, 
and I don’t want anything to interfere with it.” 

“T see,’ he said nodding. ‘They think 
they'd have a good time?” 

‘They know they would! With Annie and 
\unt Louise and myself and Chris back of 
them.” 

‘They'll get their cards.” he said positively. 
Do you know you're pretty sharp, to realize 
the pull that letter gave you, Pat?” he added, 
in hie ‘illing admiration. 

‘It’s not, that I’m sharp now, it’s that I’ve 
been fearfully dull to my opportunities before 


“Do 


this!” she answered gaily. 
‘You brazen little huzzy!’ said Joel. 
‘Here, where are you going? To Harry’s? 


Wait until I get into my coat, and I'll run you 
there in the car. I’m going now, anyway!” 

And in the big car, Patricia reflected, their 
conversation was even more affectionate, more 
spontaneous, than usual, as he told her all 
about the “Little Bearcat.’’ She had feared 
that this mad course would cost her Joel’s 
respect, Joel's friendship. “Tl wager that 
men do some pretty funny things, among 
themselves, in business!” Patricia concluded 
innocently, to herself. 


N the house of her cousin, Harry Page, Pa- 

tricia was almost as much at home as in her 
“ho room. Harry was a widower of forty, 
handsome, rich, and charming, the social 
dictator of Deerbridge. and the central figure 
at the best dinners and dances. He lived, 
with a ten-year-old daughter, in an old- 
fashioned, narrow, brick house, where tor 
vears he had gathered such books, brasses, 
mahogany, and oil portraits as reflected the 
elories of the Page, Chambers, and Eyre 
families. His lineage was his one passion, and 
his clumsy, homely, nice little Emily, on con- 
dition that her prospective husband —— od 
the name of Page, was to inherit a very 
museum of antiquities. 


aie og 
Emily rushed out welcome 


tonirht to 
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THE OLD- 


1¥-¥-J 6 8 (0). § 397. 
Compared with 


"THE extravagant, wasteful way oi 
* “ pancake making becomes a thing 
of the past once the mistress of the 
house has tried 


* 


sELF-RISING 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


For then what justification can she 
possibly have for the trouble, the time 
and the waste of using milk, eggs, 
flour and baking powder? 


ALL you need to do 
with TECO is ‘‘just 
add water and bake.’’ 


In two minutes you'll have ready the 
most nourishing and delicious pan- 


cakes your family ever ate; and ata’ 


fraction of the usual cost. 
There are two varieties of TEco: 
Pancake and Buckwheat. 


WAR ECONOMY BOOK—FREE 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, in the new 
Teconomy Buttermilk Book tells how 
you can actually improve the tasti- 
ness and nourishment of your meals 
while conserving the Nation’s food 
supply. She also suggests some new, 
tempting menus and gives recipes 
for twenty-five, easily prepared, deli- 
cious dishes which you can make 
with the help of TECO. 


If you will send your grocer’s name 
and address we will mail you this 
helpful booklet FREE. 


NOTE: If your grocer Re 


does not keep TECO, 
Does it 


send us 12c in stamps 
(15e west of Rockies), 
It’s in the Flour 


together with your 
grocer’s name, and a 
full sizec package will 
be sent postpaid. 

Teco meets theGovernment’s, Dr.Wiley’s 


and the W estfield Pure Food Standards 


THE EKENBERG CO. 
308 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


THE J ECOQwAY 


Just add water and bake , 


February Good Housekeeping 


| initials. 
met her with the usual kiss, and read her a 


man exclaimed. 


| “Yours is the senior line, Pat. 
| was an Elyot, wife of Roger Dale Page. 


| of that picture!” 





| seems really to like the girl. 


| Buckwheat Gems 





Birthright 


| Cousin Pat, and they went into the long draw- 
| ing-room, where tea was served every afternoon. 
| She liked the Spode and Old Blue, and the 


thin silver scratchily engraved with faint 
And she liked her cousin, too, who 


poem by Francis Thompson, while the tea was 
being brought. 

“‘Henri, mon bon,” she said, over her second 
cup, her eyes on the small canvas that occupied 


| the large wall-space over the old mantle. 


“The Copley is too small for yon space!” 
“Don’t tell me that!” said Harry Page 
instantly alert, ‘‘you’ve got the companion 


| portrait. You know I offered you—” 


“T know you did, dear. You offered me a 
thousand dollars for it. But that was last 
year, and since last year three meals a day 
have come to seem more important to me than 
the Copley portrait of my elderly relative!” 

“You’ve not changed your mind, Pat!” the 
“Will you sell it?” 

“No, T’ll not sell it,” Patricia interrupted, 
laughing at his enthusiasm, ‘“‘but I’ve got the 


| two others, and I’m going to send you that 
| one! 
| have, anyway.” 


You have as much right to it as I 


“No,” said Harry Page, in his element. 
Hannah Page 


Roger’s elder son was Adam Page, your great- 
great-grandfather. Roger’s younger son was 
Josiah, who was my great-grandfather. I’m 
the eighth generation, and you are the ninth. 
but yours is the senior line, d’you see!” But 
-atricia laughed. “If you’ll do me a favor, 
you shall have it!” she promised. 

“My dear girl,” her cousin assured her 
seriously, ‘‘I can hardly conceive the favor 
that I would not do for you, to get possession 


“Tt’s just this, Harry,” the girl said, 


| “‘you’re always so sweet to me that I want 


you to help me out! I’m at the Palmers, you 


| know, and I want you to dine there, with a 
| lot of other people, the night the kermess 
| opens, and lead the Grand March with Miss 
| Palmer. 
| then, if you really like her, as I think you will, 
| say a good word for her here and there—just 


I want you to meet her, Harry, and 


say what you honestly feel, but bear in mind 
that what you do for her is a real favor to me!”’ 

“But my dear child,” he said, with wide 
open eyes, “why shouldn’t I be nice to one of 
your friends? I don’t know her, of course, 
but Hutchinson was speaking of her last night, 
You aren’t 
going to give me a valuable present—”’ 

‘*Mv dear Harry, if it’s worth while to me?” 
Patricia laughed. ‘‘No, you shall have the 
Copley. Those things don’t seem to mean so 
much to me as they did, and after all, it’s 


| Emily’s great-grandmother—”’ 


“ Great-great-great-grandmother,” he jp. 
terrupted absently. ‘Where is it, Pat?” 

“Stored at Uncle Paul’s.” 

“By George, I’m deeply obliged to yoy 
about this, Pat! I can’t tell you how much 
pleasure it gives me!” 

“And you'll give Beatrice a hand up?” 

““My dear girl, I would have done that, for 
your asking, anyway!” Mr. Page frowned 
thoughtfully. 

“‘Have they asked you to lead the Cotillion 
yet, Harry?” 

“T'll have them both cleaned,” decided Mr, 
Page. ‘No, they haven’t yet, but I dare say 
they'll ask me. Yes, I’m glad to do that.” 

“You look glorious, Pat!’ said Sidney 
Hutchinson, ten minutes later, when she came 
rosy and cheerful into the studio, to find him 
with Beatrice and the Partridges, father and 
son, loitering over the teacups. ‘‘ You’ve had 
tea? I should hope so! It’s almost six, 
What have you been doing?” 

“‘Blackmailing!” Patricia answered gaily, 
“Tt’s lots of fun!” ; 

“Miss Throckmorton came in, and she 
asked me to luncheon, at her house, tomorrow!” 
Beatrice said with a new shyness of manner 
that Patricia thought rather charming. 
“They’re to talk about the kermess.”’ 

“T’m in that!” said Tommy Partridge. 

“Miss Palmer is in it, too,’”’ Patricia said 
calmly, with an informing glance for the 
gratified Beatrice. ‘My dear child,’ she 
added, “‘do you realize what time it is! The 
car must have been waiting an hour. Sidney, 
what do you mean by keeping your models 
so long?” 

“Oh, we got talking!” Sidney answered 
carelessly. His eyes met the wide-open blue 
eyes of the Sensatone heiress. Something in 
their exchanged smile gave Patricia a second’s 
vague disquiet. 

She was rather silent during the drive home; 
a silence unnoticed by Beatrice, who was 
chattering joyously of the portrait, the kermess, 
and the luncheon tomorrow. 

At Beatrice’s own door the girl turned 
suddenly, and Patricia was surprised to feel 
the young hand on her shoulder, and to see 
that the blue, happy eyes were wet. 

“Patricia,” she said in a half-whisper. It 
was the first time she had used the name, the 
first time she had softened. ‘I—I wish I 
were nore like you! Do you—do you suppose 
I ever will be? He thinks you are the most 
wonderful woman in the world! He told meso. 
I don’t want—I don’t hope he will ever think 
that of me! But—but I believe he does like me!” 

Suddenly, half-laughing, and yet with 
glistening lashes, she tightened her young 
lean arms about Patricia’s neck, and_ buried 
her face. Over the tawny head Patricia 
stared blankly into space. 


(To be Continued) 


Ask For Buckwheat 


(Continued from page 56) 


1682 Total Calories 
190 Protein Calories 
I egg. 
I cupful milk 
1 tablespoonful me] ted 
shortening 
14 cupful molasses 


I cupful buck-wheat flour 
1 cupful whole-wheat flour 
14 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder 
Combine and sift the dry ingredients. Add 
the unbeaten egg, milk, molasses, and shorten- 
ing melted. Beat vigorously, pour into hot gem- 
pans and bake in a hot oven twenty minutes. 


| Buckwheat Spice Cookies 3236 Total Calories 


184 Protein Calories 
144 cupful white sirup or 
I cupful sugar 
18 cupful shortening 
3cupfuls buckwheat- 
meal 


Beat the eggs well, and add sirup and melted 


2 eggs 

14 teaspoonful salt 

14 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful clove 


shortening. Combine with dry ingredients, 
mixing well. Pour on to a floured board and 
roll to one-eighth inch thick. Shape with a 
cutter first dipped in flour, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven ten to fifteen minutes. 


2987 Total Calories 
266 Protein Calories 
baking- 


Buckwheat Nut Bread 


3 teaspoonfuls 


I egg 
powder 


1 cupful milk : : r 
1g cupful molasses or 14 1 teaspoonful salt , 
cupful sugar I cupful walnuts « hopped 
3cupfuls buckwheat- fine 
flour 
Combine the molasses, flour, baking-powder, 
and salt. Add the egg well-beaten and the 
milk. Beat and add the walnuts, chopped fine. 
Pour into a buttered bread tin, and bake in a 
moderate oven from three-quarters of an hour 


to an hour. 
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The All-American Baking Powder 


RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder, is strictly an 
American pure-food product. 

Every one of the ingredients used in making RYZON 
is of American origin. It is sold by leading American 
grocers. 

It is produced by a typically American scientific 
organization —an organization having resources so great 
that it is able to manufacture RYZON economically in 
the face of the present high cost of > 
materials and labor. 

_ RYZON is economical not only 
In price but in the saving it effects 


The new RYZON Baking Book contains 250 tested 
recipes, for economical meat and vegetable savories as 
well as breads, cakes and pastries. 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors—and every 
quantity is given in scientific level measurements. 
This accuracy eliminates all guess work in your 
baking which means better baking and no chance of 
waste. 

The RYZON Baking Book is priced 
at $1.00. But by sending us the 
user’s certificate (packed with one- 
pound can of RYZON), and eight 3c 


through its superior efficiency and 
the accuracy of its results. 


Send the user's 
certificate packed 
with theone-pound 
can of RYZON, 
ind eight 3c stainps 
and you will re- 
teive the RYZON 
Baking Book (other- 
wise priced at 
$1.00), postpaid. 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


stamps you will receive the Baking 


Book, postpaid. 


Some of the American Institutions using RYZON: 


United States Military Academy, 
West Point 

United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis 

United States Army Quarter- 

master’s Dept., New York 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
Hotel McAlpin, New York 
The Biltmore, New York 


Ritz-Carlton, New York 
Hotel Knickerbocker, 

New York 
The Claridge Hotel, New York 
Hotel Martinique, New York 
Hotel St. Regis, New York 
Hotel Manhattan, New York 
Yacht Club, New York 
Sherry’s, New York 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 
Delmonico’s, New York 
Café Savarin, New York 
Bankers’ Club, New York 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston 
Hotel Copley Plaza, Boston 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 


Many other typical American institutions and hundreds of thousands 
of American homes were quick to adopt “The Perfect Baking Powder.” 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 9 
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Individual Dessert Molds 


Pure Aluminum— Value 60c per set of six 


JiffyJa 


For Desserts and Salads 
Fruit Flavors in Glass Vials 





A Vial in Each 
Package 


¢ 
4 








We want you to know the new- 
style quick gelatine desserts. The 
desserts with a wealth of true fruit 
flavor, made from the fruit itself. 


These flavors are highly concen- 
trated, so each dessert or salad 
tastes like a crushed-fruit dainty. 
All come sealed in bottles — one 
in each package. So they keep their 
strength and freshness. 


Jiffy-Jell is made with rare-grade 
gelatine which costs twice as much 


as the common. It is made by a 
famous gelatine expert in the 
model food plant of America. 
But its great distinction lies 
in these rich fruit flavors sealed 
in glass vials. They will give 
you an entirely new conception 
of gelatine desserts. 





+ Dessert Molds 


As a Gift 


To Users of Jiffy-Jell 


For three of these molds send the 
coupon below with only 10c to pay 
mailing. Or 20c for six. 








Be Sure You Get 


the true fruit flavors sealed in glass—a 
vial in each package. These flavors come 
in Jiffy-Jell alone. 





These fruity flavors were im- 
possible in old-style jelly dainties. 
And flavor is everything. 

Then we have Mint flavor, 
made from fresh mint leaves — 
a delightful garnish jell. We 
have Lime flavor, made from 
lime fruit—a tart, zestful salad 
jell. Also two other new flavors, 
Coffee—and LOGANBERRY, 
the Queen of them all. Insist on _s 
trying them. True Fruit Flavors 





A million housewives have already adopted Jiffy- 
Jell, and they will never change. We want you to 
try it—and today—for it means 
a new delight. So we make you 
the offers below. 


Cut out the coupon now. Get 
Jiffy-Jell from your grocer— 
two flavors. Then mail us the 
coupon for the molds you want. 


Quick, Fruity Desserts In a Hundred Styles They will last a lifetime. 


Mail Us This Coupon "7.37320? Grocer 


Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy- 


I have today received two packages Jell, then mail the coupon to us. 


(Name of Grocer) 


Now I mail this coupon with 


“4 ‘ 
eNX “4 


PVATAP CLUE 
MSy-35 


of Jiffy-Jell as pictured here from 


C] 10c for the Pint Mold, or 
[] 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 


Enclose 10 cents — just the cost of mailing— 
for three individual molds like pictures. Or en- 
close 20 cents for six of these molds, all one 
style or assorted. Six molds will serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. 


Or, we will send you a 50-cent pint mold, which 


20c for 6 Individual Molds 
9 L) (Check which) serves a full package, for 10 cents — just the 
[ cost of mailing. These offers expire this month. 
Your Name = " 
Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 
Add, Each Package Contains the Flavor in a Separate Vial 
a a ee Ss : 

Be sure you ge. Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing | —— aun pra Soon 

else has true-fruit flavors in vials. Mail Coupon to Loganberry Mint 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


February Good Housckeeping 


Two Packages for 25c 
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3093 Total Calories 


Jasses Buckwheat 
of? 184 Protein Calories 


Sponge Drops 


¥ cupful white sirup or 
¥ cupful brown sugar 


1 teaspoonful soda 

14 cupful molasses 

1 tablespoonful vinegar 
4 cupful hot coffee 

44 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful cloves 

1 teaspoonful ginger 

1 teaspoonful salt 


i, capful melted shorten- 

144 cupfuls buckwheat- 
meal 

1 cupfulentire-wheat flour 
Combine the sirup, beaten egg, and melted 

shortening. Add soda mixed with molasses, 

vinegar, coffee, and one cupful of the flour. 


Sift the salt and spices with the rest of the 
flour and add to the mixture. Beat thoroughly 


Ask for Buckwheat 


and drop from a spoon on to buttered pans. 
Bake ten minutes in a quick oven. 


2287 Total Calories 

143 Protein Calories 
I teaspoonful soda_ 
14 teaspoonfuls ginger 
14 teaspoonful salt f 
4 teaspoonfuls sho-tening 

24 cupful whole-wheat flour 

Add water to molasses. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, combine mixtures, add melted 
lard, and beat vigorously. Pour into a but- 
tered shallow pan and bake twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Gingerbread 


1 cupful molasses 
¥% cupful boiling water 
1% cupfuls buckwheat- 
meal 


The Chi/d that Lags Behind 


(Continued from page 24) 


to the stage where she could not exercise her 
own faculties without the devoted governess 
at her side to start and keep them going. 

She was taken out of the charge of the 
devoted governess and out of school, and the 
mother was told what to do, and took charge. 
The child’s daily life was so arranged that ap- 
plication, original thinking, and independent 
work were required of her. Her previous 
method of training had left undeveloped, had 
in fact deadened, her power of observation 
and of coherent, orderly expression. To help 
correct this, she was required to write each day 
a letter to a real friend or a relative—this to 
make the exercise more personal and interesting 
and the better to stimulate her faculties. 
It was suggested to her that she write 
alist of “The Things I Did Yesterday.” This 
simple process of recalling experiences, and 
associating words and ideas with concrete 
acts, aroused a real interest in her; and the 
repetition developed her interest in the writing 
and her ability to think and express herself 
orderly, and also developed her interest in the 
things she had done and was going to do. 
Further, the stimuli which came from replies 
helped to make the writing of these letters a 
pleasurable experience. Other concrete meth- 
ods—all requiring Jennie to do things for her- 
self, all under the direction of the now awakened 
mother—were undertaken to resuscitate and 
develop other of the child’s dormant or stunted 
faculties—with the result that Jennie is no 
longer a misfit, but is progressing rapidly and 
happily on the road to her true self. 

Between these two extremes are a great 
variety of children that are only a part of 
what they should be. Most of us who are 
parents do not recognize that different children 
have different sorts of minds, and that to 
secure the best results these different minds 
must be differently approached. 

There recently came under my observation 
a boy of nine who was two years behind where 
he should have been in school, and who was 
declared to be backward in every way. He was, 
according to reports which the mother had 
brought me, sullen, obstinate, utterly un- 
manageable, dull, and slow to teach. The 
mother began to work with John at home. She 
tried promises, cajolery, threats, punishment. 
Every kind of external pressure was used upon 
him to force him up to the work. But, if the 
boy made an effort, there was no improve- 
ment. Presently the boy developed a nervous 
condition so alarming in its character that the 
mother took him to a nerve specialist. This 
doctor was an honest man; he told the mother 
he could do nothing for John, since fundamen- 
tally there was nothing wrong with him, nerv- 
ously or physically. At about the same time 
the mother received final notice to remove 
the boy from school, and it was then that he 
first came under my attention. 

. Iwas told that he was particularly backward 
in his arithmetic, so I made my first tests in 
number work. I at once discovered that he 
Was hopelessly at sea over the simplest prob- 
€m involving abstract figures; but when we 
Ptoceeded to play store, he could easily give 





me the correct change. The native ability to 
grasp abstract ideas was almost totally lack- 
ing in him. His was essentially a concrete 
mind. And yet all his life his mother and 
teachers had been trying to teach him by 
routine, abstract methods, never recognizing 
that there did not exist in the boy any foun- 
dation on which one could build with such a 
method. All his evil qualities, his sullenness, 
his quarrelsomeness, his hysteria, were merely 
his natural reactions to the manner in which 
he had been handled. He was proud and 
sensitive; he rebelled against the humiliation 
he had suffered; he saw every one as his enemy, 
and the human nature in him impelled him to 
try to “get even” with those whom he believed 
to be merely tormentors. 

The treatment of this child was, in principle, 
very simple. The mother was brought to 
understand that the road to John’s mind was 
through his sight and touch and _ physical 
activities. When he became aware that he 
was being treated with sympathy, as a friend 
and not as a sort of criminal, his own attitude 
of tense reserve and hostility dropped away 
from him—he relaxed, and his nervous and 
physical condition improved rapidly. 


her work upon the necessity of presenting the 
lessons in a concrete way. The response was 
immediate. Within six months the slow- 
witted John seemed a new boy; and at the 
beginning of the following year he was not only 
readmitted to school, but upon taking examina- 
tions he was accepted in a higher class, where 
the boys were of his own age. 

Some children are definitely ‘ear-minded,”’ 
some are definitely ‘“eye-minded”—and the 
failure to discover such a fact and make use of it 
means disaster for the child. Because a child’s 
eyes are seemingly wandering during a lesson, 
it does not tollow that his attention is not upon 
the lesson; his ears may be taking in every 
word. On the other hand the “eve-minded” 
child learns best by having his lessons pre- 
sented concretely before his vision—and in a 
similar concrete method he can best answer 
questions and tell what he knows; at oral 
lessons he may be an utter tailure. And so 
with special aptitudes of less obvious senses 
and faculties; failure to recognize them may 
mean stunting the child—discovering and using 
them may mean helping the child to its best 
possible development. 

We must always be alive to the possible 
existence of these special avenues of approach 
—to any peculiar limitation which is often 
compensated for by the existence of a special 
faculty. There is the “ear for music”; I men- 
tion it, not because it has any special bearing 
here, but because it is perhaps the most com- 
monly recognized example of how a special 
faculty may exist in a person. Many of us 
know individuals who, without any real 
musical training, have such a remarkable ear 
for music that after hearing a composition a 
single time they can sit down at a piano and 
play it. At the other extreme, I have a friend, 
an opera-singer, who has a remarkable faculty 
for visualizing. 








The 
mother undertook to teach him herself, basing | 
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9 On Meatless 
\ Wheatless Days © 
| -EAT FISH 





—not just Fish, but these real Fish 
Delicacies at reasonable prices. 











} 

i 
|| 
} } The United States Food Admin- 
| | istr. «14. n asks you to conserve 
i || the essential army foods for the 
i} |q use of the army. 
{| 

| 





| urity Cross Chefservice makes the 
Ht performance of your patriotic 
duty a luxury and a delight. 

| ‘ 
a you Save when you Serve— 








=e) Ww 

Vd SB Sas 

Ay? § } 
Y“eZ CreAMED CoprFisH 


© 


CREAMED FINNAN HapDDIE 
Au Gratin 


®@ 


CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 


xe) 
LogsteR a la Newburg 


pits Cross Chefservice does all the 
work of preparing these master | 
dishes. You just heat the tins and 
serve. An assortment on hand 

is like having a chef of your 
own at your instant com- 
mand. And consider the econ- 
omy of it! 





you save fuel—you simply heat the 

tin in boiling water. You save /{ 
time, trouble, prevent waste and en- | 
joy delicacies that outdo the proud- 
est viands of the great hoteis and 
exclusive clubs—all at no more cost 
than prosaic dishes. 





|} PUT THESE ON YOUR 
WAR-TIME MENU 


| 

f 

ll} On Meatless Days, serve any of the 

| Purity Cross Fish delicacies, Pur- 
ity Cross Spaghetti Ax Gratin, 

\} Purity Cross Graced Spaghetti 

\| and Purity Cross Welsh Rarebit 

| 

|, On Beefless Days, serve any of the fore 

going or Purity Cross Creamed Chicken 

i) ala King. 

| 

! 

| 








Individual and larger sizes, com- 
pletely ready to heat and serve. 


| AT ALL FINE GrocERS 


hs not at your grocery 
or delicatessen store, 
send us the dealer's 
name and receive our 
interesting booklet 
“How and When.” Or 
send us $2 for the “Get- 
Acquainted” assort- 
ment sent prepaid pro- 
vided you mention your 
best dealer's name. 


PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
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Many Charming Gifts 


RINGS. To the fancy worker they offer 
unlimited possibilities and give immacu 
late daintiness. Sold at notion and depart 


of your dealer, 


Ne \ 
eae a 
\ | Look Your Best § 


i for Social Reasons 


SER Is A PT a D1 CLC _ aS 
OOD looks is a social asset. Per- 
te sonal appearance has determined 
the social standing of many a 
woman—has made or lost for her an en- 
viable place in her own circle. First im- 


pressions—always lasting—are from the 


external, and every social consideration 
demands that you Icok your best at all tines 
The mission of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
is to help women to bz better looking, to be more 
attractive, t> realize the fulfillment cf life’s pos- 
sibilities. This it does by a rational and who'e- 
some effect upon the skin, by improving and 
preserving its health, texture nd firmness, b, 
reventing premature lines and wrinkles, by 
eeping unimpaired the natural blending of pink 
and white that make the feminine ski1 beautiful. 














DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS |: 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“Ihe Kind Thal Keeps” 
D, & R. Perfect Cold Cream, used by Ameri 


can women for more than twenty-five years, is a 
positive and potent aid to health and beauty— 
revives and refreshes the skin after late hours or 
long illness, For Safety’s Sake demand D.& R 
Perfect Cold Cream—*The Kind that Keeps’”— 
the kind that cleanses, clears and revitalizes the 
skin and beautifies the complexion. The cream 
for every person—a size for every purse, 

Put a tube in the soldier’s kit. 
A comfort for camp or trench. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE—another “perfect” 
product from the D. & R._ laboratories, A fire, 
filmy, fragrant, fascinating powder for the com 
plexion. Gives a faultless finish to correct dress, 
Flesh, white, brunette, 50c at your dealer’s or 

from us, 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 


te Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
DEPARTMENT 144 
D. & R. Building 
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For whiter teeth and firm, rosy 
Cleansing—gently 
and healthfully antiseptic. 





»¢ made with SITKA IVORY 


ores, sizes 19 8, “4 &, and 
Send TEN CENTS, with name 
for sample dozen and 
“ FASCINATING 
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FANCY WORK.” 
THE ROGERS MFG. CO., Dept. D, Rockfall, Conn. 





| gestion, and was accepted. 
| rudely interrupted by the return of Oliver, 


| pages of the score, and as she sings she 
| mentally turns the pages. 
| wish to drive home, even though I repeat my- 
| self, is that we must ever be on the lookout to 


The point which I 


find some quality not included in the routine 
virtues of childhood which may lead us to 
the child’s heart and rind. 

A boy of ten, backward in his school work and 
with almost no friends, was brought to re. The 
report was that in the classroom he could not 
follow bis lessons, that Le was always losing his 
naterials, that he uever knew what he was 
told to do, and tnat if he did know he would 
not know how to do it. He seemed indifferent 
and oblivicus to all things which interested 
the average child of his age; but with it all, 
the most irritating thing about him seen ed to 
be that he vas not bad enough, in a pesitive 
sense, to be treated or punished as a bad koy. 
There was a child developing toy ard one of 
those disorganized, solitary, ungoverned per- 
sons with wandering sculs— people whose 
vague, mild interests are ever shifting, who 
never get any place | ecause they are alvays 
starting for sorre place else. 

What I first noted about the boy was that 
his face was fine and sensitive. He was so 
shy that it proved slow and difficult work 
to establish friendly contact with him. At 
length this was done by reans of a toy en- 
gine and tracks, and a foor rap of the world. 
These seized his interest, and I let him follow 
his kent. He made trips all over the world, 
into strange lands, making strange discoveries 
about which he told me as his shyness fell 
away. His imagination was his dominant 
quality and he had been allowed to develop 
it at the expense of all his other faculties. 
Until his sixth year he had had no companion- 
ship of his own age. left to amuse himself, 
he very naturally fell into the habit of making 
everything, regardless of its real character and 
purpose, serve the need of his imagination. 

To counteract this, or rather to develop 
the rest of him up to the level of his imagina- 
tion, and thus lift him out of the class of 
laggards, he was given a course in the concrete, 
the practical. From time to time he was taken 
to visit places of interest, and was required on 
the following day to tell what he saw. He was 
given certain definite, practical tasks about the 

(Mrs. Scotts final article, “The Magic 


The Child that Lags Behind 


house, which had to be performed regularly, and 
for which he was held responsible; this trained 
his power of observation, his memory, and made 
him alert to the every-day things of life. To 
correct his carelessness with his play materials 
he was held strictly responsible for them and 
the order in which they were kept. A fey 
montis of this enforced contact with the 
realities of life, and of enforced acceptance of 
the responsibilities ot life, and the much. 
complained-of negative quality (which had jn 
reality been the boy’s living within himself) 
was replaced by a very live and spontaneous 
interest in everything about him—in his school 
work, is friends, his home, his parents—he had 
changed from a backward boy to one who was 
keeping in the front ranks of the best of his age. 
In trying to cure the case of a child that 
lags behind, we should never tag or label him 
with his deficiency, put him, so to speak, in the 
dunce’s corner; let us remember that almost 
invariably there is a cause. This means that. 
both analytically and constructively, we must 
do individual work with every child. We must 
not measure him by any common standards, 
Above all, we must not apply to him the cold, 
inhuman, scientific educational tests, which 
more often than not cause a child to react 
abnormally because of the unsocial conditions, 
so foreign compared to the child’s every-day 
life, under which the tests are made. ~~ 
In trying to remedy the weakness of a child 
we must particularly bear in mind three points: 
First, to study and work with the child as an 
individual. Second, in establishing new habits, 
work with him only a brief period at a time; 
otherwise he will get tired. and fatigue will 
wipe out the new and helpful impressions, 
Third, our work must be centered upon the 
particular deficiency or weakness we wish to 
correct. Above all else, bygones must remain 
bygones; misdeeds of the past must not be al- 
luded to. The soul of our effort must be to bring 
a new, sympathetic, constructive stimulant 
into the child’s life, which will establish new and 
good habits in him—and through practise 
and repetition establish them so positively and 
firmly that they will displace old habits 
and faults and weaknesses, so that eventually 
the renewed and happy child will lose all 
memory of ever having been anything else. 


> Child,” will appear in an early issue) 


The Rough Road 


SYNOPSIS 


never 


jiM ES MARMADUKE TREVOR 
His 


had a chance until he was twenty. 
cousin Oliver nicknamed him “Doggie” be- 
cause of the way he was brought up, and 
thereafter he was “Doggie” to all except 
his mother. 

Just in time to save him from becoming an 
irredeemable Doggie’s mother died. 
Soon after he discharged his tutor. Oliver had 
run away; Peggy Conover, his pretty cousin, 
was in school. When she came home, he fell 
in love with her, proposed at her father’s sug- 
His serenity was 


SISsy, 


who, still contemptuous of Doggie, offered to 
take him and make a man of him, but Doggie 
was horrified at the thought. When Belgium 
was invaded Oliver enlisted. Doggie—always 
taught that he was “not strong’’—refused to 
consider it until, one day, he received a white 
feather anonymously. Peggy persuaded him 
to have a physical examination, and, if passed, 
to take a commission. As a second lieutenant 
he strugzled gamely, but, because of his total 
lack of fitness, he was forced to resign. 
Ashamed, he disappeared, leaving a note for 
Peggy in which he called himself, a rotter and 
asked her to forget him. 

His inefliciency preyed on Doggie’s mind 
until one night he wandered to Waterloo 
Bridge with the thought of suicide. Phineas 
McPhail, his old tutor, found him there, lean 


ing on the parapet. Phineas had enlisted as a 
private, and was in London on leave. They 
had dinner together in Doggie’s rooms, and it 
was then that the idea of enlisting as a private 
first occurred to Doggie. Phineas encouraged 
it. A chance talk with a one-armed Trish sol- 
dier crystallized it, and a few days later he 
wrote to the dean that he had enlisted. Peggy 
was jubilant, and carried the good news all 
about town. Then she wrote to Doggie, pro- 
testing loyalty, and light-heartedly telling him 
it would “come out all right, dear old thing.” 
But the letter lett his heart cold. 

Doggie’s company was transferred to the 
East Coast, and it was from there that McPhail 
and “Mo” Shendish, a red-headed little cock- 
ney with whom Doggie had struck up a friend- 
ship, were ordered to the front. The night 
before they left McPhail got drunk, and ina 
fit of anger told the men for the first time ol 
the nickname, Doggie. Later when Doggie 
was ordered abroad he was given a few days 
leave in London. The dean and Peggy came 
up to see him. The dean told Doggie Olivet 
had won a commission and had visited them 
but Doggie was not jealous, and he wondered 
why. In France Doggie found himself in the 
same platoon with McPhail and Shendish, and 
the comradeship begun on Salisbury Plain 
grew by leaps and bounds as the three ap- 
proached the inevitable day of service 1n the 
trenches. 
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every-day . x9 : rr ~ . 
an HAT’S the service range of the ALL-YEAR Car. It fits 
of a child , : the time, season and weather—open for summer—closed 
ree points: for winter. In its winter form it has every appearance of a 
eae : permanently enclosed coach. 

ew habits, s a aie hor — ee ‘ 

at a time; The superiority of the ALL-YEAR Car is proved in every- 
itigue will OE day use—its leadership is unchallenged. 

ppttensy ' . Kissel originated the ALL-YEAR idea—its application has been 
a = ‘s | ; universal. But here’s the distinction; the ALL-YEAR Top is built-in, not 
| ae -_ on. Every ALL-YEAR Car is built with the top as a complete unit. It 


eat heal : : ; differs only from a permanent job in that the Kissel invention makes the 
he to hell top removable. 
g _ one : : 
stimulant | There are no visible fastenings or attachments—no rattles, draughts 
hnewand § or leaks. 
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| lose all @ \ a) 
. ~ | : This car of a Hundred Quality Features has met the demands of exact- 
¢) @ ; } Wi ing motorists. Its pliant but sturdy Kissel-built power plant, reliable Kissel-built 
; axles and dependable brakes furnish a degree of motoring ability and security 
equalled by few cars. 
Have your nearest Kissel dealer explain its Hundred Quality Features. 


See him today or write for literature. 
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Shaki: ng Spiny “Suction 


The HOOVER shakes loose—py 
up all stubborn-clinging litter. 


entle beating 


THUS DIFFERS FROM THE OTHERS. 


waleeeeitie 
all hidden grit. 


Positively sweeps 


See the Hoover dealer and have him demonstrate this to your entire satisfaction. 


Only the Hoover has a Motor-Driven 
Brush Brow dislodges harmful nap-cutting 
grit, The carpeting is lifted one-fourth inch 
above floor at the suction nozzle. The fast- 
revolving soft-hair brush gently but vigorously 
vibrates the suspended carpeting. 

This dislodges the tramped-in, imbedded, injuri- 
ous grit. 

All threads, hairs, litter, lint, etc.—no matter 
how stubbornly they adhere—are simultaneously 
swept free. A powerful current of air steadily 
withdraws this loosened dirt into a dust-tight bag. 
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A beating afterwards proves no dirt escapes 
the Hoover. Crushed nap is restored to its 
proper position. Colorings return as if by magic. 
The life of carpetings is guaranteed to be prolonged. 

Prominent carpet makers and rug importers 
advise the use of the Hoover. Attachments are 
provided for cleaning floors, draperies, furniture 
and overhead. 


Write for ‘‘How to Choose a Vacuum 
Cleaner’’ and address of nearby dealer 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 8, New Berlin, Ohio 
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trumpeted loudly into a red handkerchief, 
and continued his warren-hunting with vigor. 





“(ND remember,” said the Marquis of 

‘4 Tallybaldash, handing his hat to the 
minute youth, ‘remember to show them in in 
order, and open the door for them, and say 
their names distinctly. Try to be respectful, 
and don’t grin more than is absolutely nec- 
essary for your comfort. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir—I'll try, sir.” 

“Qh—and look here—take these flowers up 
to the next floor and give them to the Senora 
Valesca with Mr. Smith’s compliments. Say I 
hope she and her niece are in perfect health— 
ifnot J shall be delighted to prescribe for them. 
Off with you!” : 

Jimmy fled, and Richard lingered a mo- 
ment, but his messenger being received by a 
orim, elderly voice, he sighed and entered his 
consulting-room. 

It was a charmingly appointed place, as 
unlike the dingy emptiness of Dr. Petwee’s 
day as Northbound’s strawberry jam was un- 
like strawberries. There were flowers on the 
table and on the window-sill, and when the 
inner door opened, one caught a glimpse of 
liberty chintzes and delightful easy chairs, 
supporting whispering, uneasy ladies in be- 
draggled hats and utilitarian shawls. 

Richard himself, entrenched behind his 
table, was a sufficiently pleasing addition, and 
yet Mrs. McHamish, ushered in with military 
honors by a funereal Jim, had an air of distinct 
disappointment. In fact, she ignored Richard, 
who had risen as to a ten-guinea patient, but 
gazed about her as though on the alert for at- 
tack from any quarter. 

“Won’t you sit down, Mrs. McHamish?”’ 

“Bide a wee, laddie. I’m no so sure. There's 
no sort of wizard here that I ken.” 

“Permit me to introduce myself.” 

Mrs. McHamish considered him grimly. 
“You’re ower bonnie for the job,” was her 
only comment. 

Richard bowed. ‘‘That’s kind of you. 
Wizard, as no doubt you are aware, Mrs. Mc- 
Hamish, is merely an old name for a man with 
new methods. That’s my case. Won't you 
sit down?” 

Mrs. McHamish sat down-~at first gingerly. 
\rmchairs of this nature were unfamiliar. 
There was a sinking, die-away feeling about 
them that, after uncompromising deal, discon- 
certed. Richard applied cushions cunningly, 
and Mrs. McHamish emitted a small, tired 
groan. Richard rang the bell. 

“Tea, James!”’ 

Mrs. McHamish watched the proceedings 
with a grim eye. Richard poured with deli- 
cacy and judgment. 

“Sugar, Mrs. McHamish?”’ 

“Mon, no sae fast, if ye please. I'll ken first 


what ye be charging for a’ this magneefi- 
cence.” 

“Nothing, Mrs. McHamish, believe me. 
It’s all part of my method. And now—ii 


you're quite comfortable, would you tell me 
what’s your trouble?” 

_ His blue eyes were earnest and very eager. 
They declared plainly that he had never before 


been so interested in any one. Mrs. Me- 
Hamish settled herself down to luxuriate. 
“Ah weel, laddie—first me back aches. And 


then there’s me knees—sae stiff in the morn- 
ings that I can na bend them, and a wee bit of 
acough, and on Saturdays me puir head.” 

Richard lifted a deprecatory hand. “One 
moment, Mrs. McHamish, these distressing 
symptoms are results, not causes. Now, my 
method is to find out the causes. May I ask 
you a few questions?” 

“Ye kan ask, laddie.” 

“They may seem to you impertinent.” 

Mrs. McHamish vouchsafed a smile. 
tell ye when ye gang too far.”’ 

Richard opened a large book and dipped his 
pen in the ink. His questions were as brisk as 


es (| 


The Gift of Prophecy 


(Continued from page 28) 


they were unorthodox. When Mrs. McHamish 
had finished he recapitulated. 

“Mrs. McHamish, widow. Jam-maker. 
Seven children, eldest twelve. Two rooms. 
One window. Skylight. Estimated size nine 
by twelve feet. Rent ten shillings. Salary, 
one pound. Symptoms, backache, cough, 
rheumatism, and neuralgia. Is that correct, 
Mrs. McHamish?” 

““Ve ha’ got it a’, Doctor.” 

Richard shook his head. ‘‘It’s a bad case, 
Mrs. McHamish.”” Mrs. McHamish looked 
suitably satisfied. “But I’m going to cure 
you,” he went on energetically. ‘‘You’ve got 
to do what I tell you, though you'll probably 
think I’m mad. And when you’re most sure 
of it, just say to yourself: ‘He’s here to make 
money out of me. If he doesn’t cure he doesn’t 
earn. So there must be some sense in him!’ 
Is that business, Mrs. McHamish?” 

Mrs. McHamish said it was. She had fin- 
ished her second cup of tea, and her tired back 
had found the best places for the cushions. 
““Ve’re ower-bright for an Englishman, lad- 
die,”’ she stated. 

Richard fixed her with an earnest blue eye. 
““Now, listen to me, Mrs. McHamish,” he 
began 


UPSTAIRS in the little room with the 
brave white curtains, the red-haired, 
heavy-jowled gentleman was making himself 
agreeable according to his lights. Nobody had 
asked him to sit down, but he had gravitated 
to the one armchair as by a law of nature, and 
with his bowler still on the back of his head, 
appraised the furniture with a far-seeing if 
slightly bucolic eye. 

‘“*T know it’s hard on you, sefora,” he said, 
“Very hard. I hates doing it. But I don’t 
see as how I can help myself. I said to her 
Ladyship, I said: ‘Don’t do it, your Lady- 
ship. Don't doit.’ But her Ladyship’s like a 
flint. No heart, senora, no heart at all, so 
there we are—”’ 

The old lady with the fuzzy gray hair out of 
which two huge tortoise-shell combs stuck up 
like satanic horns, snapped her fingers. ‘‘Quan- 
ta?’”’ she demanded impatiently, ‘‘Quanta?” 

“How much?” translated the girl standing 
by the window. 

Their guest referred to a note-book. ‘A 
quid, ladies. A quid a week. It’s a biggish 
rise, I know, but everything’s rising these 
days.” He gave a hoarse chuckle. ‘I’ve 
risen myself. Why, when I was a kid, sefnora. 
I hadn’t a pair of shoes to my feet. And now 
look at me—agent to the Northbound Estate, 
with as pretty a little house in Hackney as any 
woman could wish for. Not that I always 
likes my job,” he continued genially. “‘ When 
it means comin’ down on old friends like you. 
why, I fair hates it. If there’s anything I 
could do—”’ 

The old woman jerked up her sharp chin. 
“We thank you, sefior. You shall be paid, or 
we shall leave. We need no help. We help 
ourselves long enof already, God knows—”’ 

“Well, p’raps it’s time some one else butted 
in, eh?” The agent tapped his teeth with his 
pencil. ‘Look here, seforita, you know me. 
I’m a plain man. No fal-lals about Joseph 
Stiggins. I’ve taken a sort of fancy to you. | 
spent a blessed half-crown the other night to 
see you dance, and you fair winded me. What 
d’yer say to the little house in Hackney? 
‘Mrs. Joseph Stiggins is a first-class name’—as 
the old song goes.” 

The girl turned slowly to look at him. Her 
face wore at first only a look of puzzled wonder. 
Then suddenly, irresistibly, her youth over- 
came her. She laughed. <A wintry smile, 
that was like an echo, twitched at the old 
woman’s lips. She got up and opened the 
door, making a grave curtsy. 

“We thank you, sefor. You do us much 
honor. We wish you good evening.” 


Mr. Stiggins rose automatically. He grew 
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| 80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed! 
| Learn at Home— 10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on 
the typewriter has been discovered. Almost over 
night it has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. 

Already thousands of stenographers and other 
typewriter users who never exceeded thirty to forty 
words a minute, are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy 
than they ever could before, and their salaries have 
been increased in proportion. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


Don't confuse this new way of typewriting with 
| any system of the past. There has never been any- 
thing like it before. It is as different from the old 
touch system as day is from night. Special Gymnastic 
Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days 
that ordinary methods will not produce in months. It 
is the greatest step in typewriting since the type- 
writer itself was invented—already its success has 
become world-wide. 


DOUBLES AND TREBLES SALARIES 


Among the thousands of operators who have 
taken up this system are hundreds of graduates of 
| business colleges and special typewriting courses— 
many were so-called touch writers—yet there has 
hardly been a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled 
his or her speed and accuracy, and the salaries 
have been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their 
former pay) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. And 
the new way is amazingly easy for anyone—there 
are only 10 lessons and they can be quickly learned 
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VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


We cannot describe here the Course in detail. 
But we have ; repared a book which tells all about 
it and which 1s free to those interested. It is a big 
32-page book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and 
valuable information. It explains how this unique 
method will quickly make your fingers strong and 
dexterous, bring them under perfect control, make them 
exiremely rapid in their movements—how in a few 
short weeks you can transform your typewriting 
and make it easy, accurate, and amazingly speedy. 
It also describes a new kind of typewriter-practice 
which makes the keyboard as familiar to you and 
| as easy to remember as a pencil! The New Way 
| Course also includes a complete Library of Business 
| Practice for Stenographers. 

} Business concerns and the U. S. Government are 
calling for high-grade stenographers and _ typists. 
Salaries are higher than ever to those who can qualify 
| for the top-grade positions. Now is the time to 
| prepare yourself for advancement. If you are ambi- 
tious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay 
envelope—get this book at once. It will be a revela- 
tion to you as to the speed and salary that are possible 
to typists. Mail letter to-day—Now. 


‘THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


2342 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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If we cannot convert your 
Cld Braid Hat into an exact 
duplicate of : 


y one of over 150 
and Refinish it 
: at a fraction of its 
original cost. This sounds too 
good to be true—but our cat- 
alog will convince you. 


° ‘y Customers in Every State inthe Union 
FREE CATALOG 
OED HATE Ince mew” Denk 19 
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[WORLD'S FLATTEST FASTENER | 
THE DE LONG + OND onal Russ even 


Press BUTTON 


Sew it either side up—the 
WIRE SPRING locks securely, 
releases easily. Even the tiny 
00 size—just right for chiffon, 
crepe, net—works perfectly 
without pulling the fabric. 


Smooth finish; no rough edges 
to cut the thread. 


THE De Lona Hookano Eve Co. 
Manufacturers of Hooks and Eyes 
Safety Pins. Hair Pins 

Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA,U.S.A. 


| * St.Marys.Canana. 


FOR WALL DECORATIONS 


Never use nails or tacks. For ali 
light-wcight arcicles use 
*Moore Push Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Fonts. — 4 
Moore Push-less Hangers, (he Hanger with 
aT wist, {or Framed Pictures, Mirrors, etc. 
At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
Cc and Photo Supply Steres. 
In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
’s Indelible Ink 
It make. a clear mark that will not spread 
or wash out and will protect cotton, linens 
and heavier fabrics from confusion or loss. 
A household necessity for cighty-two yerrs. 
Ready for use with acommon pen. Stationcrs 
and Druggists sell it in the old-fashioned red and 
yellow wrappers, or it will be sent prepaid for 25c by 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO 
226-228 Henshaw Avenue, Northampton, Mass. 
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The Beautiful Aw Drying Enamel 
Make your home beautiful. Also inexpensive gifts. 
Anyone can do it. Decorate wood and metal boxes, 
book ends, trays, bottles, ivory sets, furniture, etc., 
with “Enamelac.” Dries overnight. No firing. 2 
oz. cans at your dealers or complete outfit of 8 col- 
ors, brushes, designs and directions, In wood box, 
post pail, $2. THE PRANG CO., New York, Chicago, Boston = 
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The Gift of Prophecy 


visibly fatter and redder. His eyes were two 
pin-points in a fiery sea of wrath. “Well— 
[’m—! Of all the impertinence! All right, you 
(old harridan. Thirty bob a week paid on Sat- 
urday next—or out you go. Good evening!” 

Senora Valesca closed the door gently after 
him. The girl made a little gesture of 
despair. 

“Tt was wrong of me to laugh,” she said. 

The old woman swept up to her and kissed 
her tempestuously on either cheek. ‘‘ Pah, it 
was laughable. Make no sad eyes about it. 
If I had but my youth again, I would dance us 
out of this misery into a palace. Now it is for 
you todo, Vé,my Nena. And—wait, child. On 
your way down greet me this Sefior Smith. 
Present him my compliments and thanks for 
the most beautiful flowers. Say I am too 
old to be fooled. And when he say to you, 
‘Sefiorita, may I have the honor to accom- 
pany you to the theater?’ you will say, ‘No, 
senor, the granddaughter of the great Valesca 
consorts not with wizards.’ And so—basta!” 
THE girl slipped one of the roses into her 

belt. ‘How beautiful they are!” she said. 

‘“Sé—but how, I demand, do sixpenny 
wizards come by such beautifulness?” 

“He was very kind to Dr. Petwee. 
not Mr. Stiggins.”’ 

“He isa man.” The old lady ruffled up her 
fuzzy hair with an exasperated hand. “And 
what do you know.of men, Nena? They de- 
ceive as easily as the wind blows. Listen to 
your old grandmother, who has married two of 
them and buried both by the mercy of heaven, 
and when the gentleman asks permission—”’ 

“Perhaps he won’t ask,” Nena interrupted 
gently. 

“Bah!” said Sefiora Valesca. 

Half-way down the narrow stairs Nena 
came to a sudden halt. It was almost dark 
now, and the wizard’s last patients had whis- 

|pered and nodded themselves out into the ill- 
lit, over-crowded street, and the consulting- 
/room door stoui open, throwing a patch of 
light on the passage. A large, unwieldy shape 
loomed up against the brightness and sent the 
igirl back a step into the shadow. But Mr. 
|Stiggins had not seen her. He swaggered 
straight into the wizard’s room. 

“Evening, Mr. Hecus-Pokems"”’ 

Nena lingered. She knew it was wrong, but 
she had an irresistible desire to hear how Mr. 
Smith would welcome his rise in rent. She 
thought his voice sounded disappointingly 
suave and amiable. 

“Good evening, Mr. Who-ever-you-are. 
And may I ask how you came in? Are you a 
patient? If so take your hat cff and sit down.” 

The heavy-jowled gentleman sniggered audi- 
bly. “Thanks. mina hurry. i'll keep my 
hat on, if you don’t mind. We’re not so fine in 
these parts. My name’s Stiggins.”’ 

“T congratulate you. Allew me. I am 
lfoolishly particular in these matters. It looks 
ivery much better there, doesn’t it? And now, 
|what’s your trouble?” : 

There was a few seconds’ disconcerted si- 
lence. Then came the familiar soundof Mr. Stig- 
gins’s, fat fingers flicking over the leaves of a 
note-book. “Rents is my trouble, Mr. Hocus- 
Pokems, and I’ve come to ’ave a little talk 
about your bit in it. | You’ve made a tidy 
business of the place, I must say.” 

“T’m glad you like it. It is a great relief to 
me.” 

“Didn’t say I liked it. Ain’t quite respect- 
able, to my mind. White paint and cushions 
and all that. Gives people ideas. Fact is, I 
don’t like it at all—all this wizard business. 
Wincay side of the law, I should say.” 

“Breezy, Mr. Stiggins—breezy perhaps.” 

“Just so. Well, we’re respectable in Hack- 
etts Place. Those who ain’t pay extra. Dr. 

Petwee got charged a quid a week for this 
snuggery. Hewasagentleman. We'll make it 
two quid for you, and you can poison any one 
you like and nothing said.” 


He is 


“Thanks. 
for you?” 

_ It was evident from the brief pause that Mr 
Stiggins regretted his moderation. “Wel 
p’raps it’d save trouble.”’ 

“Good. Sit down and draw up the agree. 
ment. We'll both sign it, and then you won't 
have to call again. I should like to save you 
trouble.” 

A chair scraped. A pen scratched. The 
listener’s heart fluctuated between disappoint. 
ment and satisfaction, though what she had 
expected or hoped or feared she didn’t quite 
know. Mr. Smith’s voice sounded increas. 
ingly amiable. “A very lucrative business, eh 
Mr. Stiggins?”’ 7 

“Not so bad, 20 percent on my takings, 
Keeps a home over my old head.”’ 

“Rents rise a good deal in your district, | 
dare say.” 

“Like rockets—except that they don’t never 
come down. Business is business, as you 
know, Mr. Hocus-Pokems. Me and Lady 
Northbound has to live.”’ ’ 

“Of course. Most essential. Not much re- 
pairing done for your tenants, I fancy.” 

Nena was sure she heard Mr. Stiggins wink, 

“Fancy does you credit. Not a roof, not a 
ceiling, not a pipe ’ave I touched for the last 
twelve month—and what’s more—”’ 

“Rather a scoundrel, aren’t you?” 

There was no mistake about it. Something 
that had been tied up had broken loose. Nena 
crept down the last three stairs. She caughta 
glimpse of a very dangerous-looking young 
man surrounded by the remains of what 
seemed a Gargantuan tea-party. Mr. Stiggins 
had lurched to his feet, and was waving his 
handful of bank-notes and stuttering furi- 
ously. 

“Nice for you to start calling names—I'll— 
ri—” 

“T shall call you jolly well what I like. 
You’ve got my money, and I’ve got my agree- 
ment, so you can’t turn me out—”’ 

“Of all the—”’ 

“But I can turn you out, and I’m going to do 
it now.” 

“T shall go when I like,” said Mr. Stiggins 
with dignity. 


Three months in advance do 


R. Smith said nothing. He leaned over the 
table and caught Mr. Stiggins neatly by 

the collar. A minute later the front door 
slammed and Mr. Stiggins’s voice faded in the 
distance. Mr. Smith came back smiling. 

“T’m glad I did it,’’ he said aloud. ‘Jolly 
glad. I only wish—” Then for the first time 
he caught sight of the figure standing just be- 
yond the light. ‘Miss Valesca—Senorita— 
I’m sorry—I didn’t see you, I hope I didn’t 
frighten you 

She laughed shyly. “I was jolly glad, too. 
I was on my way to the theater, but I had to 
stop—it was so splendid. He’s a horrid man.” 

“Ves, I didn’t care for him much myself. 
But I say—he hasn’t been bothering you?” 

“He bothers every one. He squeezes the 
life out of the people. He’s going to squeeze 
us out, because we laughed at him.” She 
lifted her warm eyes quickly to Richard's 
earnest face. “I know it was unkind to 
laugh, but I couldn’t help it—it was so un- 
utterably silly.” 

“Was it? Could you tell me?” 

“Oh—it was just a proposal,” she answered, 
grown suddenly vague and embarrassed. 

Insensibly ‘they had drifted into the ccr- 
sulting-room. All the chairs were littered with 
cups and plates, and they stood side by side, 
oddly at a loss for words. If Richard had 
spoken his thoughts he would have told her 
how beautiful and young and brave she looked, 
but, all things considered, this was not per 
missible and he only said, “Do you want to 
leave?” 

She shook her head, not looking 
‘No, cheap lodgings are difficult to find. 
grandmother is old.” 
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The entrance hall of a home is the first index to the characteristics of the people who live there. | 
hospitable and in perfect taste. The appearance of this hallway suggests these desirable qualities. 


—_ lL | 


Therefore, it should be simple, practical, cheerful, 
The pleasing Jaspé linoleum floor is combined: 


with plain plaster-walls, a beautifully designed stairway, lighting fixtures and other decorative essentials of the simplest kind.—Frank Alvah Parsons. 


The spirit of this hallway is one of simple, refined hospitality. 
You feel at home the instant you set foot across the threshold. 
Everything contributes: the graceful, winding -staircase, the 
mellow colorings, the inviting harmony of walls, hangings, fur- 
nishings, rug and floor. 


This floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum—a beautifully soft, gray 
Jaspé (moiré) Inlaid. A floor as attractive and serviceable as 
hardwood, marble or tile—but much less expensive, easier to lay, 
and exceptionally durable. 


When the hostess shows you through the other rooms, you then 
begin to realize the scope and variety of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
The living-room, dining-room, and library have floors of Par- 
quetry Inlaid or Jaspé quite different in tone and spirit than that 
revealed in the hallway. Some of the bedrooms have plain lino- 
leum floors (without pattern); in others, the linoleum designs 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood 
flour and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on 
burlap. Be careful you get it. For there 
are inferior floor coverings nowadays that 
look like linoleum on the surface, but which 
are merely imitations. Remember these 
two easy ways to tell genuine linoleum: 
First, look at the back and make sure it’s 
burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations 
tear easily. Better still, ask for Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum by name—there is a 


difference. 


Armstron 


Circle A Trade Mark’ 


For Every Room 


Armstrong Cork Company 


Another appropriate pattern for hallway floor, and 
a close-up sectional view of Juaspé design used above. 


resemble carpet or matting. In every case the linoleum supplies a 
perfectly sanitary base for fabric rugs of appropriate color. 


The floor of the sun parlor suggests a delicate blue granite. And 
hostess assures you it is much easier to keep the kitchen, bath- 
room and pantry floors spotless because they are linoleum too. 


Your visit in this home makes clear that there are Armstrong 
patterns and colors to suit almost any taste or decorative scheme. 
The plain colors include brown, rose, blue, tan, dark gray, light 
gray and green. The new Jaspé (moiré) effects include blue, 
brown, green, gray and tan tones. In all cases the colors and 
figures are not merely painted on the surface, but remain as long 


as the material itself lasts. 


Many fine European homes have linoleum floors throughout. 
And now the movement spreads to America. 


Our new book, “‘The Art of Home Fur- 
nishing and Decoration,”’ by Frank Alvah 
Parsons, America’s foremost authority on 
interior decoration, will soon be ready. It 
treats of the artistic necessities of every 
home and tells how linoleum may be used 
effectively in typical rooms. The author 
discusses his interesting subject in char- 
acteristically illuminating and _ intimate 
style. Sent with portfolio of de luxe color- 
plates of home interiors for 20 cents in 


stamps. 


Write us today for a list of merchants near 
you who sell Armstrong's Linoleum. 


s Linoleum 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


in the House 


Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pa. 


In using advertisements see page 9 
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None Better Made — 
—They’re Sunshine! 


Tempting, aren’t they, on this inviting display rack? 









In over 250,000 stores you see them—the ‘‘Quality 
Biscuits of America.” 


“‘Sunshin Biscuits 


Glance over the Sunshine rack in your grocer’s store. Select your 
favorite biscuit or a new kind that will add to your reputation for 
serving ‘‘such delicious dainties.”’ 


Do you want a package of the crispiest soda crackers? There’s 
Takhoma Biscuit, they break in half without a crumb. And flaky 
Grahams, fruity Fig Sni-Bars, and snappy ginger Yum Yums, all 
good for the youngsters and relished by grown-ups, too. 


Look over the Sunshine rack at your grocer’s today. It will mean 
new ideas for your family and friends. 
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Joose-WiLeEs Biscurr (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


BRANCHES IN OVER 100, CITIES 


Be: 
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“Perhaps you won’t have to go, after all. 

stiggins isn’t the only Nabob in Hacketts 

JUD 

Place.’ = * 

eee eves sparkled. “No—we have a wizard 

now—who gives tea-parties.” 

“He laughed w ith her, trying to clear a space 
aug , : , 

on the littered table for her to sit on, with 

. = >» ts 

jgastrous results. , 

d “Ves— we've been. having a regular feast— 

and tea mix splendidly. Just you 





troubles 3 : f ia 
wait. I'll have things going In a week. The 


old panel doctor Ww ill have to shut up shop, and 

[shall make a fortune.” . 
“Tam so glad. I was afraid Dr. Petwee— 
“Ruined himself. I know. He wasn’t a 


business man. I am. He hadn’t the right 
cure. Ihave. And I’m going to Ne eg a 
wot to. You see, I’m going to be married 
and—” 


He had had no idea the statement would 
F cound so bald, so chilling. It depressed him so 
that he forgot to finish his sentence. 

“] didn’t know,” she said gravely. 

He revived with the duke’s best manner. 
“Oh, yes—fixed it up the night of the ball— 
known each other all our lives—our mothers’ 
old friends—in business—all that sort of thing 
—awiully decent girl—”’ 

She held out her hand with a steady frank- 
ness. “I’m glad. I hape you'll have crowds 
and crowds of patients and sixpences so that 
you can marry soon.” 

" “Thanks. Not that there’s any hurry.” 

“Except for me,” she retorted with a reso- 
lute gaiety. 

He saw her to the door. He watched her 
graceful, alert shadow vanish into the eddy of 
stragglers upon the pavement. And for the 
first time in his life the Marquis of Tally- 
baldash realized that this is not the best of all 
possible worlds, and that even wizards with 
golden cures have their limitations. 

As to Nena, she said to herself, ‘‘He didn’t 
ask me, after all!” 


ea * cans 


Sarina noes 


uaa 


“DELIEVE me, your Ladyship,” said 
Mr. Stiggins, very hot and earnest, “‘I 
shouldn’t have worried your Ladyship if it 
hadn’t been serious, but it’s red, rank revolu- 
tion. Nothing short. They won’t pay their 
rents. Single-handed I could evict ’em, but 
when a whole street goes dotty at once, what 
can I do?” 
|) “That’s what you are paid to find out,” said 
> Lady Northbound cheerfully. 
y Mr. Stiggins lifted his eyes to the ceiling. 

+ “It’s that there scoundrel has done it,” he 
} groaned. ‘“He’s at the bottom of it. A 
quack—that’s what he is—but he’s got ’em 
under his thumb all the same. What with his 
good looks and his speechifying and his tea, 
they'll do anything he says. He’s told ’em to 
go on strike till the rents were reduced, and 
they’ve struck—and there it is.”’ 

Lady Northbound looked unsympathetic. 
“Evict him,’ she advised. 

“T can’t, your Ladyship; he’s the only one 
who has paid his rent.’ 

“Get the police on him then.” 

“But, your Ladyship, he hasn’t done any- 
thing.” : 

Lady Northbound regarded Mr. Stiggins 
with a heavy eye. “You're a fool,” she statede 
dispassionately. ‘If I_undertook the case this 
upstart fellow would be in jail ina week. But 
I'm not going to undertake it. I pay you to 
attend to my business. “If you can’t attend to 
it you'll have to go.” 

“Your Ladyship—” 

“Thave here,” continued Lady Northbound, 
a dull fire showing under her lethargy, “en 
offer lor my property in Hacketts Place, in- 
cluding the factory. It’s a good offer, and I 
have never liked having jam in the family. I 
had practically accepted, but now I shall 
reluse it. I’ve never been downed yet by any 
one, and I’m not going to be downed by this 
young radical upstart and his mob. I give you 
a week, Mr. Stiggins, and if by that time you 


The Gift of Prophecy 


have not been able to collect your rents I shall 
have to find some one else who will—” 

“Your Ladyship—”’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Stiggins.”’ 

As the door closed on Mr. Stiggins’s dejec- 
tion, Miss Northbound came out from be- 
hind her fashion paper. . “I do admire you, 
mother,” she declared enthusiastically. 
“You’re wonderful—simply wonderful—like 
Napoleon.” 

“Tf I wasn’t,” said Lady Northbound with 
undisguised complacency, “you wouldn’t be 
marrying a Marquis, my dear.” 

Dorothea sighed. “Sometimes I think I 
shan’t marry him,” she said. ‘Richard is so 
peculiar. I suppose it’s his Spanish grand- 
mother or something. I’ve rung him up at his 
club three days running, and nobody’s known 
where he is, and when I’ve asked him afterward 
he had always forgotten. Really, if he wasn’t 
a marquis there are times when I—”’ 

Lady Northbound lifted a fat, white hand. 
“Leave Richard to me,” she said. 

Her daughter went back to her fashion 
paper. “Only too glad!” she observed, adding, 
with genuine if somewhat detached compas- 
sion, ‘‘ Poor Richard!” 


HE ways of well-doing are many and 

strange, and the particular way of well- 
doing upon which the Marquis of Tally- 
baldash had entered led him to the stage door 
of the Boudoir Theater. He was armed with 
neither chocolates nor flowers, but with a 
guileless, beautiful altruism which would have 
considerably surprised the cynical-eyed Cer- 
berus who guarded the sacred portals if he had 
known of it. 

Of course the whole thing was unwise. 
But then he was very young. He had, in his 
pocket, so to speak, a jam factory, East End 
slum, and hundreds of miserable lives which he 
was to transform. In fact, England, when he 
had done with her, would be a different place. 
Under these circumstances a certain headiness 
of conduct was forgivable. 

But when Nena Valesca, pale-cheeked and 
sad-eyed, came out into the sunlit street the 


nameless something played leapfrog over 
humanitarianism—jumped straight over it 


into a most confusing prominence, so that he 
stood there, hat in hand, red-faced, and most 
unusually abashed. 

As for her, she met his eyes rather sadly. 


After all, her grandmother had been right. He 
was a philanderer like the rest. And she had 
had such a deep belief in his difference. And 


besides, she was tired with a long rehearsal and 
days of exploration of lodgings that were 
rarely cheap and rarely clean. 

““You’re not angry?” he asked. 

She answered with youthful 
“Have I the right to be?” 

““You see—your grandmother said I might,” 
he centinued as he turned to walk at her side. 
“Fine old lady. But you know she has a way 
of looking at me as though she knew more 
about me than I know myself.” 

“She knows all about men,” 
gravely. 

““Does she? Well, I dare say that’s enough 
to sour any one. But she was kind to me for 
once. You see, I couldn’t help noticing you 
this morning when you went past my door. 
You looked tired and unhappy. I can’t bear 
you—people to look like that, you know.” 

“That’s very nice of you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it like that. But I 
thought good news would do you good, so I 
came along.” 

““T—I am almost too tired to believe good 
news.” 

“But if I told you that you won’t have to 
leave Hacketts Place—that everything 
going to be all right.” She stopped short, 
the color flaming in her cheeks. ‘I couldn’t 
believe that—unless Mr. Stiggins were dead.” 

He gave a jolly laugh. ‘You snap your 
fingers in Mr. Stiggins’s face next time you see 


bitterness. 


Nena said 
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The money-saving MAZDA Lamp 
that turns down, and 
your Electricity. 


A Little Light All 
Night is Right! 
Everybody realizes the real safety and 
| | great comfort and convenience of a little 
| | light all night throughout the house, that 
| | in emergencies could be turned into full 

| | MAZDA brilliancy. 
Here is where HY LO tts into hundreds and 
HIYLO is the most 


popular Electric Lamp sold. 


saves 34 of 
























thousands of homes. 








fhe Government asks us to save coal. HYLO 
saves Electricity—— that means coal saved. 
With HYLO you can turn down the Electric 
Lights you don’t need at full brilliancy. 


HYLO is just ideal for Halls, Bathrooms, 
Nursery, Sick-room and that bad turn in the 
Stairs. Useful in Closets, Cellars, Library, 
Dining-room, Porch, Garage and Barn. 


*HYLO MAZDA $1.00 


20 candle power or 1. 25 or 5 watts 
32 candle power or 1. 40 or 5 watts 


HYLO MAZDA, when turned “LO”, 

consumes 14 the current used by Resist- 

ance Devices, yet gives a white light. 
28-32 volt HYLO MAZDA Lamps 


for Farm and Private Home Plants. 


HYLO CARBON 60c 


Every HYLO sold with Money-Back Guar- 
antee. Ask your Electric Light Company, 
Electric or Hardware Dealer or Depart- 
ment Store for HYLO. 











e for new Booklet 
Electric Light Economy and Comfor 





Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
14 W. Broadway New York City 
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rnold Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the New 56-Page 


\ Arnold Baby Book 


Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 








-from pinning band toacce 
ther and nursery— photographed 

live models with full description of 
1 rials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept. 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mirs., Cohoes, N. Y. 































{HOW and Way | 
Have Easy reel, Sas | 
Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 


COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 


Soft, Tough,Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. 
Direct buying gives surprising quality. 


Fit, wear, comfort and _ satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

‘ COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine Postpaid 
In using advertisements see page 9 95 





ALLMEAT 
NO WASTE 


‘There are two reasons why 
there is no WASTE with 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand Sausage 
First, it is all solid meat; 
Second, it is so good that the 
family will eat every bit. 
2 _ The meat is raised 
and prepared far 
from packing cen- 
ters under conditions 
that combine the advan- 
tages of town and country. 
For a tender, savory treat order 


a carton TODAY. 
DAIRY 


*HORMEL’S Beinn 
HAM AND BACON 


give a new idea of pork and its possibilities in 
flavor and tenderness. Order a whole ham or 
flitch. Or try a box of Dairy Brand Sliced) 
Bacon. Thin, uniform, with appetizing streak:! 
of lean and fat. 





If your quality st‘ re cannot supply you, send us your 
dealer s name. e will send you our booklet, 
Dainty W- ys of Serving.” 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
DEPT. B, AUSTIN, MINN. 


The name, “Hormel’s Dairy Brand,”’ on Pork 


Products is your certificate of Quality. 


You Need Bran 
in Many Foods 


MAY foods are robbed of “‘rough- 
age.’’ Therefore add bran to them 
at the table. Keep a bowl of Kellogg’s 
Cooked Bran on the table every meal. 
Sprinkle on foods like sugar. No more 
constipation. 


Demand 25c Green Package. 
best grocers. 


The Kellogg Food Com 
Battle Creek, Mich. = 





Clean and Pure 
as Sunshine 


AirlinE 


ABSOLUTELY FONEY PURB 
At your Grocers 
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him. He’s going to die—horribly. Listen. 
You know, wizards can see into the future. 
Of course I’m only a quack—a sort of mounte- 
bank, if ycu like, but if I prophesy something 
will you believe it?” 

She was very sober. ‘“‘ You prophesied that 
poor Mrs. James and her baby would go into 
the country,” she said, “and it came true.” 

“You see! But this is something much finer. 
It’s going to happen to Hacketts Place. 
There’s going to be a reversal in the law of 
nature. Rents are coming down; and wages 
are going up. The houses are going to be 
papered and painted. There’s going to be a 
playground for the children over Mr. Stiggins’s 
tombstone and a club for grown-ups. It’s 
going to be the healthiest, jolliest spot in Lon- 
don; and the panel doctor and I are going 
bankrupt.” 

Her retort was prompt. 
lieve it.” 

“Remember Mrs. James’s baby!” 


“Well, I don’t be- 


he im- 


| plored solemnly. 


“Tf it comes true— 

“T shall charge you sixpence.” 

“And I'll dance at your wedding,” she said. 

It was very peculiar, but again he had that 
unpleasant feeling of pause, of being checked, 
pulled in, damped. He grew suddenly very 
earnest. “I’m serious. I want you to believe. 
I’ve got a stiff job ahead. It would make 
things easier if I felt that you, at any rate, 
trusted me.” 

Her head was turned so that he could not see 
her face. ‘‘ Perhaps I do.” 

“Even about Hacketts Place?” 

‘Even about the rents,”’ she said. 

“Prove it. Say you’re happy.” 

““T am—happier.” 

They walked on together. He told himself 
that now his task was accomplished it would 
be wiser, safer to say good-by. He gave himself 
till the next lamp-post. But at the next lamp- 
post she was telling him about the Sejiora 
Valesca’s early triumphs, and it would have 
been rude to interrupt. 

Other geographical limitations proving 
equally unfortunate, they drifted on to a bus 
together. It happened to be the wrong num- 
ber, so that two hours elapsed before they 
parted at the top of Hacketts Place. 


RS. McHamish waved a broom. trucu- 
. lently in Mr. Stiggins’s face. “‘I’ve said 
ma last word,” she told him. “I'll no pay. 


| When ye hae mended the hole in ma roof and 


the pipe in ma sink, I'll listen to ye. Twelve 
shillin’ for a’ this! Ye ought ta be ashamed of 
yersel’.”” 

‘Twelve shillings or out you go!”’ said Mr. 
Stiggins, retreating into the. passag , where a 
gentleman in unusually plain clothes awaited 
him. “T’ll give you twenty-four hours.” 

“T will na,” said Mrs. McHamish. “And 
yell no turn me oot, Mr. Stiggins. There’s ta 
be gr-rand changes in Hacketts Place, mon. If 
youre lucky, maybe you'll live ta see them.” 

Mr. Stiggins winked over his shoulder. The 
plain-clothes gentleman winked back and pro 
duced a note-book. 

“Changes? What 
Hamish?” 

“The rents ‘ll gang doon, and the wages ‘Il 
gang up, and maybe you'll gang oot, Mr. Stig- 
gins.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Mr. Smith—our ain Mr. Smith.” Mrs. 
McHamish dropped the offensive and resumed 
her original task of scrubbing her youngest, 
who had been left whimpering in the sink. 
“For a’ he’s strange in his ways he’s a braw, 
upright laddie, and when he says a thing ‘Il 
happen why it joost happens.” 

“Does it? P’raps you’d repeat that in open 
court, Mrs. McHamish?”’ 

“T'll repeat—” Suddenly she caught sight 
of the plain-clothes gentleman in the back 
grcund. The infant douched unexpectedly in 
cold water raised a howl, and Mrs. McHamish 


Mrs. Mec 


changes, 


The Gift of Prophecy 


advanced in very terrible Scotch fury. “Gang 
oot the noo!” she said. ‘You're na beauties 
either of ye, and I’m tired 0’ the sight of your 
ugly faces. Gang oot!” ; 
They went, pursued by the defiant wailings 
of outraged infancy. Their retreat was ie 
nominious, and yet Mr. Stiggins wore an air of 
suppressed triumph. Asthey emerged fromthe 


gloomy hall-passage into the street they 
encountered Miss Nena Valesca, who was 


humming gaily to herself, and Mr. Stiggins 
tilted his hat in sardonic salutation. 

She smiled back at him. “Rent collecting 
Mr. Stiggins?”’ , 

He grinned mirthlessly at the thrust. 
our friend’s been playing the prophet stunt to 
you too, has he, sefiorita?”’ 

“Just a little. It seems Hacketts Place js 
to come into its own.” Her eyes sparkled 
maliciously. ‘‘Do you know, Mr. Smith has 
been telling me your fortune, Mr. Stiggins.” 

“Oh, he has, has he?” 

‘He says—you’re going to die—horribly!” 

They stared after her. The plain-clothes 
gentleman rubbed his chin. ‘Hot stuff!” he 
commented, not without admiration. “But | 
think that about settles kim. We'll subpoena 
the lot.” 

“And hang ’em, too, with my blessing,” 
muttered Mr. Stiggins meroscly. 


“DO 


T is a dreadful thing to have betrayed the 

trust of hundreds of your fellow creatures. 
Those who have not had the experience can 
have no idea what Richard suffered. He had 
meant so well. He had seen himseli as a young 
Harun-al-Raschid distributing happiness like 
bakshish on his fantastic adventures, and now 
Lady Northbound, unromantic, hard-headed, 
and heavy-footed, had blundered cown upon 
his fairy castles and trampled them out of ex- 
istence. 

“Sell!” she said, sipping her aiternoon 
coffee with phlegmatic zest. “I wouldn’t sell 
Hacketts Place now for a millicn. They’ve 
defied me, and I owe it to our class to suppress 
them at all costs. I won’t sell, and I won't re- 
duce the rents. They'll soon see reason. That 
young man comes up at Bow Street this after- 
noon at four. Mr. Stiggins says he might get 
six months, and serve him right—”’ 

‘“‘ Amiable character!’ said Richard, looking 
at the clock. There was only one bright spot 
on his horizon. It consisted in a crumpled 
letter in his waistcoat pocket. By now the 
penciled scrawl was almost illegible, but he 
knew the message by heart: 


“T don’t know what it all means. I can't 
bear to think they may make me say things 
against you, and Mrs. McHamish bids me tell 
you ‘she will na say a wurd, not if the king 
himself asks her t’. Idotrust you. I’msure— 
though I don’t understand how—things will 
turn out as you said they would. I do trust 
you. 


The last reiteration went to his heart 

“Going already, Richard?” Dorothea asked. 

He nodded. “I’ve got an appointment. I 
may have to go away for a time. I'll let you 
know.”’ 

“Mysterious old bird, aren’t you, Rich- 
ard?” 

He felt that it was true and blamed the 
luckless Spanish grandmother. He wished 
that she had been ordinary and reasonable, s0 
that he might have inherited tendencies 
toward racing stables and other ordinary and 
reasonable occupations. But one can not 
change one’s grandmother, so he kissed Doro- 
thea resignedly and wondered if she too would 
trust him to the end. He supposed she might, 
since even Bow Street could not deprive him o! 
his inheritance, but the possibility was cum- 
ously unconsoling. 

The duke himself met Richard on the door- 
step. There was no carriage in sight, and from 
his furtive, apologetic expression it seemed 
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Jy that he had been lying in wait in a most 
ical manner. He took his son by the arm, 
mehow by that action became rather 
’ athetic. : 
Be cher sent me,” he explained. 
ineasy about you, Richard. Rumors. Un- 
-mysell. Like to have a chat. Going any- 
ke 

e going,” said Richard grimly, “where 
ny ancestors should have gone. 

hi vas not possible to misunderstand. The 
e sighed. “Your poor mother! Better 

” 


Ml tight.” Lord Tallybaldash threw a 
ye at the Northbound windows. ‘They 
n't an idea,” he said truculently. ; 
bt in this he did Lady Northbound an in- 
vice, At that very moment, that lady, 
iy dressed, was issuing her orders with a 
nic energy. 

1 now, won dear,” she concluded, as she 
ended the broad staircase, “we ate going 
nd out how Richard spends his days.” 


[IDED by a clocklike arrangement 
marked: “Stop. Goon. Slow. Fast. 
t. Left,’ which was worked with much 
tegic ability by Lady Northbound from 
rear of the car, the chauffeur tracked Rich- 
and the duke and finally Richard’s taxi 
Bow Street. The discovery of Lady North- 
nd’s future son-in-law’s destination, half 
nppointed and half pleased her. : 
Didn’t know Richard had all that interest 
business,” she observed. “I suppose he 
ks as he’s going to inherit he’d better keep 
eyeon things now. Anyhow. we might as 
1 go in.” 
he summoned a policeman, and the police- 
went in search of Mr. Stiggins, who ap- 
red presently, marvelously-attired, red- 
bd, beaming, and amiably flustered like the 
man at a wedding. 
Great honor,” he whispered to Lady 
bbound, as he led her. hat in hand, 
ugh gloomy passages. “Proud to show 
r Ladyship the result of my endeavors. 
months, I think, though the witnesses are 
ving very tiresome. Pretend they don’t 
wnhothing. But I’m coming on in a min- 
,andI’ll'show em. What I say counts, and 
re that down on fortune-tellers and their 
these days that a fine won’t do. Your 
yship don’t need to worry.” 
ady Northbound felt the encouragement as 
eflection on her aristocratic calm. She 
pred it. “I believe my daughter’s fiancé, 
id Tallybaldash, is somewhere in the 
t,” she said coldly. ‘If you see his Lord- 
p, you can inform him that we are here.” 
Ir. Stiggins bowed sideways. “Honored. 
bugh I haven’t the pleasure of knowing his 
dship, I’ll find him. There’s always some- 
gabout an aristocrat. If you was to give 
fifty people and one earl—” 
Marquis,” corrected Lady 
nally. . 
Marquis, as your Ladyship says 
out every time or eat my hat.’’ 
tt this point the passage came to an end, 
Mr. Stiggins holding the small door open, 
two ladies rustled through into the side- 
tts of the court. 
ow if a visitor from Mars were suddenly 
toduced into a place of justice and requested 
pick out the criminal on the terms of Mr. 
BSS Wager, there is every likelihood that 
text meal would consist of Martian head- 
t. He might of course light on the haughty, 
nid aloof gentleman jealously guarded 
the mob by escorts and iron bars, but it is 
illy possible that he would choose the 
ued old gentleman, apparently held up to 
“ation immediately opposite, or the down- 
Mien, dejected individual undergoing a 
ol withering insult at the hands of a 
hous, loud-voiced person in the well of the 
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either Lady Northbound nor her daughter 
ver been in a police court before. The 
ed atmosphere, the rumblings of the 
“ prosecutor, and the confusion of people 






distracted their attention from the real center 
of interest, who at that moment had his head 
turned in the opposite direction. 

“And you mean to tell me, Mrs. McHamish, 
that the accused never prophesied that your 
roof would be mended?” 

“T can na say. Maybe he did, but then 
maybe it was Mr. Stiggins. And the roof’s no 
been mended.” 

Some one tittered. 

“Woman, remember you are on your oath!” 

“Mon,” said Mrs. McHamish, shaking her 
bonnet balefully, “it’s no fra a puir, benighted 
Englishman that I’d gang ta learn truth 
speakin’!” | 

“You can stand down.” 

A black-gowned gentleman called ‘“ Nena! 
Valesca,” and there was a general stir at the| 
back: of the court. The prisoner pivoted | 
slowly round following the new witness with | 
his eyes, and at sight of her, even the public} 
prosecutor took his thumbs out of his arm- 
holes and assumed a less dangerous demeanor. | 
As to Lady Northbound and her daughter, | 
their attention was riveted at once, and prob-| 
ably the same suspicions flashed upon both of 
them. 

“On the fourteenth instant, did you or did | 
you not—” began the voice of pursuing Justice | 
in modified and gentlemanly accents. 

“Criminal-looking chap, your Ladyship?” 
Mr. Stiggins murmured. 

“Who?” asked Lady Northbound peevisbly. 

“Why, him -the criminal,” said Mr. Stig- 
gins. 

For the first time they saw him. Neither of 
them spoke fer a full minute. At the end o! | 
that time they were both pale, but there was a 
faint smile at the corner of Porothea North- 
bound’s lips. | As to Lady Northbound, she | 
showed the greatness of her qualities. She did| 
not faint. She did not even raise her voice. 

“Vou fool!” she said. “You utter and in-| 
credible fool!” 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Stiggins fluently, 
“they won’t convict him on this stuff. But 
I'll put the lid.on.”’ 

“Numbskull!”’ 

“Your Ladyship 

“Tmbecile!”’ said Lady Northbound, with 
deadly quiet. “If you don’t get my—that 
man out of here in five minutes you'll wish 
you’d never been born. I'll dismiss you—I’ll 
hound you out of the country—I’ll—” 

“Your Ladyship—I don’t understand—”’ 

“You wovuldn’t. But you'll do as I tell 
you or—” 

“Tt’s not to be done. I—” 

“Tt’s got to be done. I don’t care what it | 
costs. And if there’s a reporter in this place} 
you'll see that not a word of this is ever heard.” 

“But—” 

“T’ve told you what to do,” said Lady 
Northbound from between clenched teeth. 
“Do it! Do you think,” she added with 
smothered fury, “that I am going to be made 
the laughing stock of London?” 








B ‘ this‘time Nena Valesca had escaped. As 
far as it went her evidence had gone against 
the prisoner, but on the other hand not all the 
coaxings and flatteries from the gentleman in 
the well of the court had succeeded in getting 
it to go far. As she stepped out cf the witness- 
box she gave Richard a fearless, smiling glance, 
and it was the look in her eyes rather than fear 
which drove the color from his cheeks as Mr. 
Stiggins stumbled up to take her place. Never 
before had he realized how awful it wovld be 
vhen she knew that he had deceived her and 
all those credulous souls whose friendly whis- 
pers of encouragement reached him from th 
rear. He had given them false promises, false 
hopes. And even if she understcod wovld she 
forgive? Would it not be proved that he was 
just what she most despised—a stupid, good- 
for-nothing aristocrat, who couldn’t even play 
Harun-al-Raschid without making a mess of 
it? Well, what did it matter? 
In any case there were Dorothea and his 
mother and the title and a hundred things. It 
was better that she should hate him. 
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The Gift of Prophecy 


He wondered idly why Mr. Stiggins looked 
so ill. 

But the public prosecutor smiled kindly upon 
that gentleman, who was in the nature of a 
star-performer. “It has been proved,” he said 
cheerfully, “that the accused foretold vour 
decease, Mr. Stiggins. Horrible decease was, 
I believe, the exact expression.”’ 

Mr. Stiggins licked his dry lips and forced an 
awful smile. “I shouldn’t call that foretell- 
ing,” he said. “I suppose I’ve got to die, and 
it’s bound to be ’orrible.”’ 

Some one at the back of the court tittered, 
and a warning scowl gathered on the official 
brows. 

“Further, that the rents in Hacketts Place 
were to be reduced by half, and the wages 
at the factory to be increased.” ‘The public 
prosecutor assumed that air of bland innocence 
which invariably preceded a legal joke. “I 
suppose there is no truth in the prophecies?” 

Mr. Stiggins clung to the witness-box. But 
he had the inspiration of his life. ‘They 
weren’t prophecies,”’ he said. 

“What do you mean? 
sir!” 

The silence was of the grave. Lady North- 
bound half rose, but sat down again. Mr. 
Stiggins wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“Tt’s true,” he gasped. “T had had in- 
structions—I told Mr. Smith—he was to tell 
his patients—to cheer ’em up—Lady North- 
bound—generous offer—”’ 

There was a muffled, incredulous laugh. 
“You mean to say, on oath, that the accused 
was merely stating actual facts.” 

Mr. Stiggins drew himself up with the cour- 
age of despair. “Yes,” he said. 

Hacketts Place, crowded behind the dock, 
cheered, and was immediately suppressed. 
| But Richard, gazing about him in incredu- 

lous relief, had seen Lady Northbound’s face 

The only person who really enjoyed that 
afiernoon, was the magistrate, who let him- 
self go on the subject of quacks, fortune- 


Explain yourself 


| tellers, witnesses, and flimsy prosecutions with 
The next story in this series, “Richard Enters the List,” will appear in March 





great impartiality and efiect. But ing 
Richard passed out a free man, and 
licly embraced by the usually dour 
lenting Mrs. McHamish, and the 
thrown off his admirers, proceeded 
able courage to Northbound House tgp 

It was a painful business, 
Northbound sat next him and 
him with a cool, friendly pressuyg 
hand. : 

“Of course it’s all quite mad,” she sai 
after all I suppose that sort of thing dog 
old families, and if nobody finds out if 
matter. Personally, I am quite relig 
thought perhaps you had fallen in loye 
was so awfully pretty.” 

Richard did not make the same 
twice. He was silent. 

“And it’s cost me one thousand py 
year, not to mention a pension for Mr, 
and those dreadful reporters,” said 
Northbound, raising herself from gloom 
culations. ‘‘Really, Richard, if you m 
this sort of thing you might have chosey 
one else’s slum.” 

“Tt just happened,” Richard egp 
wearily. ‘And I couldn’t have told yg 
would have spoiled everything.” 

Lady Northbound shrugged her sho 
But she was a business woman and kne 
to cut her losses gracefully. Moreover 
were compensations. By this time the 
press, judiciously handled, was acclaimi 
generosity, and, besides, ducal sons 
are rare, and she meant to have one 
cost. 

““You know, I nearly insisted on Do 
breaking off the engagement,”’ she said, 

“Only I wouldn’t,” Dorothea inte 
kindly, “I stuck up for you, Richard.” 

“And if you’re so keen on Hackett 
you shall have it for a wedding p 
Lady Northbound added in a burst 
nature. 

Whereat Richard brightened a little. 
that will be jolly, anyhow,” he said. 


Getting Together on Gardens 


(Continued from page 48) 


only what he will need for his family’s own 
consumption. And they hint that there will be, 
in all probability, a shortage of seed, so that 
this last admonition carries especial weight. 
| In looking over the wealth of pamphlets, 
pictures, and typewritten sheets that Apple- 
seed Johnny had pressed upon me I found 
photographs of gardens situated near factory 
buildings. They covered several acres, and 
many men were working in them. Inscriptions 
| on the back explained that they were gardens 
| operated by big commercial corporations 
| Other pictures showed gardens that were 
| under the auspices of a Board of Trade, or 
some other civic organization in a community. 
There were gardens within the city limits of 
Philadelphia for which the Vacant Lots Cul- 
tivation Association were responsible. All 
these were very real financial successes. 





Why Not Community Gardens? 

HESE gardens offer an important sugges- 

tion. They were a community project. 
Almost any community could have such a 
garden. Already about seventy-five cities are 
following Philadelphia’s example and taking 
advantage of their vacant lots. Owners who 
wish to indulge in a very practical form of pa- 
triotism have allowed the Vacant Lots Associ- 
ations in these cities free use of their land. In 
Philadelphia, over twelve hundred acres were 
converted into gardens last year. Under the 
direction of the Association, the land was frst 
ploughed and the soil prepared. This is duu. ‘t 

' the expense of the organization. The plots 


cne-eighth of an acre each—were then 
out. Each person who secures one pa 
dollar rent the first season, two do 
second season, and so on. The person Wi 
tinues to cultivate his plot the fifth seaso 
about the full cost of what the Associatio 
nishes him, for the expense averages fived 
a plot for plowing, fertilizer, and seeds. 
We’ve had community pageants, com 
singing, community theaters, clubs 
not try community gardens more extell 
The isolated individual who digs up his 
yard may or may not succeed in having 
cessful garden. He stands a better ai 
his garden plot is next to another 
if fifty or a hundred or two hundred 
women of the community are workings 
side in their gardens. _ If a local organial 
in charge of the gardens, the initial work 
plowing, fertilizing, and buying of the # 
may be done at less cost than if each 
hired these things done for himself. 
perhaps the help of an agricultural 
may also be secured from the State 4 
tural College. This year the need @ 
dening is greater than ever. If you 
successful last year, by all means 2 
garden this year; if you made # 
last year, but know you can do bet 
year, try again. And try getting tog 
as a community on this garden P 
tion. At harvest time, the ma 
can say, “I have raised enough # 
feed my family and myself” and pé 
hungry neighbor, will be truly a pa 
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-d a little. i canized into an inseparable unit. And more than that, these Miller 

e sald. My Bottles have no seams or bindings. Hence they cannot separate or 

t March — leak. Actual tests have demonstrated that Miller Bottles will with- 


stand hundreds of pounds of pressure. 
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, two dollar 3 S git 
on —" Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods 
e Associatio=t, 2mm j 


erages fived ‘ ; 

pala Miller Hot Water Bottles can be had with complete outfit ot 
eants, COM ; tubing and pipes that easily convert them into combination Fountain 
s, clubs Mag” Syringes. They are made in two and three quart sizes—and all are 


nore extel over capacity. 


digs up his 

| in having at 7 For years their sale was confined to the medical profession. But 
— al the Miller fame spread everywhere and finally we consented to supply 
hundred as Ta + the public with Miller Rubber Goods—Rubber Sponges, Non-Collap- 
- workings We j sible Nipples, Household Rubber Goods, Surgeons Rubber Gloves, 
al organi as Fountain Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, etc.— nearly all rubber articles 
initia needed in the sick room, the bath room or the nursery. 

nan if e, N kaa - One druggist in each locality is authorized to supply the Miller 
ae PARAL We Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods. Go to that store, or send direct to us. 
ne — fi Don’t accept inferior kinds when you can now get the 


grade that surgeons and hospitals use. Poor rubber 


° i? soon disintegrates. Miller lasts for years with proper 
= a care. Go to the Miller Drug Store in your locality. 
1 do bette 
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HAT a wonderful difference | | | 

she finds in the day’s routine | || 
since her Frantz Premier came | | by BOL 
to sweep a thousand cares away. | | advice 
Poe oH p save I 
More time for other duties because her es i) estion | 
Premier Cleaner gets work done in the 1 | || os 
quickest time. No heavy labor involved | | | | || we 
—a guiding hand back of its easy-gliding | | | | ct out 
nine pounds of lightness and the Frantz | | | nd—is 
Premier assumes full charge of each task. | | ing 

| 

Here arug is quickly restored to its loom- | 7 of 
freshness—every vestige of dust removed, | ake mo 
even from the depth of its velvet nap. 1} | s we C 
There a curtain, a fine tapestry, a sofa | 1} |] ng 


hes, on 





cover, a mattress, a wall, a radiator — ot 2a 










even books and clothing. No house- An 
cleaning task is too remote or unusual Ya Ae . 

ae 4 i] |} JB Fo 
for the versatile Premier. H} | a 
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A group of simple, effective attachments ; | i 
complete the wonder of it all—an attach- I | 
ment for every special purpose—these I 
enable you to clean things where they are 
without the need of taking them down 
or sending them away. 























And, no matter where your Premier is 
bought, you know that back of it is an 
unusual factory and an unusual national 
organization, and that a Premier service 
branch in every center enhances the value 
of the Cleaner which means so much to 
you in easier household tasks and a 
brighter home. 












Nearly half a million women are enjoy- 
ing this same added ease and confidence. 
The same comfort also awaits you. The 
Premier price is modest—time payments 
if desired—a free demonstration cheer- 
fully given by your dealer or electric 
station. Write for interesting booklet 
which explains it all. 
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RYBODY is giv- 
Fadvice now about 
|} save money, and 
| etion of how to 
| oney goes a ’beg- 
Of course sav ing 
that is, getting 
| | st out of. what 
Py end—is important 
| baking money 1s 
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T of us want to 
| ake money just as 
| 





s we can, SO we 
bve a lot to spend; 
md on war relief, 
hes, on what we 

And making 
rapidly is one 

Fortuna’s 
hters can do faster 
almost anybody 
They have had so 
practise they know 
bw to go about it. 
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NG the past year 
dub girls have 
many thousands 
And the best thing about it is 
he more they make, the more there is to 
i. The supply never gives out at all. 


perfectly true that money is always ly- 
around waiting for those who know 
to look for it, and Fortuna’s Daughters 
for they have found out through the 
Without a club such as that of For- 
Daughters, or some wise person to tell 
to make money, the majority of us 
about the greater part of our lives 
t learning how. Then when we find out 
itis, we blame ourselves for not hav- 
scovered the magic sooner. So it be- 
Us to leave no stone unturned now, and 
is Daughters haven’t. They know 
plenty of money to be had, and they 
imed by experience that they might 
eit as anybody else. 


there’s a will there are a dozen 
§, and if you, too, are ready to learn 
‘of money-making, all you have to 
fite to the club now, and we will send 
st instructions. Just the minute you 
ly you can begin making the money. 

Fin and year out you can keep right 
of our present members, girls who 
ig money in the club now, were the 
8 to join when the club was organized 
years ago. And every month new mem- 
ive poured in, until the golden horde of 
‘they have made would circle the United 
and does actually circle the United 
~lor our members are from ev ery State 
Union. From every city and little town 
ountry community the letters come in 
month telling of the success of the work. 

every city and little town and country 
unity the che: ks go out every month. 


Js, indeed, many club workers make 


hugh money to be paid with a salary 
And some of them make 


each month. 





An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 





DAUGHTERS 


enough to support their | 


who are homekeepers 
and mothers, and, in- 
deed, some of our most 
successful workers are 
among the older women 
who work in the club 
seriously and regularly. 


HEN there is an- 

other class of club 
worker who gives us a 
great deal of pleasure, 
the girl who wants 
pretty clothes and buys 
them with the money 
she earns in the Club. 
These happy young peo- 
ple are a real joy, for we 
like to think of them 
wearing the becoming 
hats and furs and gloves 
they buy for themselves. 


IFTS entirely free of 

charge are sent to 
every club member. The 
very first thing after you join the club comes 
the Gift of Welcome. It is a charming box of 
correspondence cards with the initial of the 
club member cakes beautifully in gold on 
each card and in the most suitable size. 


"THEN the next gift isa gold and diamond| 


pin, sent absolutely free to each club 
worker. And you do not even have to ask 
for it. Of course every club has its emblem; 


ours is Fortuna’s horn of plenty, the pin in the 
shape of a golden horn with a genuine, sparkling 
diamond for a set. You get this pin—as soon | 
as you are a full fledged member of the club. 


AND} now, of course, you want to know how 

to join the club. All you have to do is 
to write to me, and I will send you full instruc- 
tions. You can write with the greatest of 
confidence as to how much money you need, 
and what you nced it for, because the corre- 
spondence of the club members is kept care- 
fully in the files of the office, and no information 
or names are allow ed to go out unless the con- 
sent of the writer is given. 


AND one of the best things about this work 
is that you do not have to have any experi- 
ence to begin with. You get your experience 
as you go, and it does not cost you a cent. 
All the preparation you need to begin is my 
first letter of instruction, and this I will send 
on the very day I receive your letter. Many 
members have made quite a bit of money the 
very day they heard from me. 


Yours very sincerely for extra money, 


Ahn & alten 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oih} 
Street, New York City. . 


families, for not all the} | 
members are young girls. | | 
There are club members| | 
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UT-GUARANTEES all other 

guaranteed polishes: “If Ruby 

Gloss is not a better polish than 
anything you have ever used on Fur- 
niture, Autos, Pianos, Victrolas, 
Hardwood Floors and all varnished 
surfaces, return the bottle and re- 
ceive your money back.” 





Positively non-gumming. 
If not at your dealer's, send his name 





and 50c for 16 ounces, put up in the 


new patent-top boitle. 
The E.W. Hayden Co.,Dept. 11,Toledo, Ohio 
Ruby Gloss works best with a Ruby Gloss 
Pslishing Mop on floors and woodwork. 


Mahogany Furniture 


Is always in style. It adds an at- 
mosphere of refinement and culture 
to the real home. This most beauti- 
fully grained wood has lasting 
qualities that have stood the test of 
centuries. The first cost is higher 
perhaps, but in the long run it pays 
best. The warm tone of this wonder- 
ful wood grows richer year by year 
and makes it the more prized by you 
and yours. It harmonizes with al- 
most any color scheme and adds 
greatly to the rich appearance of any 
home. When buying furniture 


ask to see some genuine 
solid Honduras Mahogany. 


med = 


30 days’ free trial. 
} PIANO BOOK FREE 
NT 
ally illustrated, full of 4 
brated Starck pianos and layer . 


pianos. Send today for ‘ft 
and latest bargain list. 


. A. STARCK PIANO CO. 
722 Starck Bidg., Chicago 
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fej ag) E HANDY 


TUBES 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 





eT 24 I et 


eis 


An Altractive Summer-and-Winter Porch 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens 


at 


A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 


“sss. = —— = — = = | 
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SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 











Pure white. Firm, smooth weave. 
Extra strong—stand daily launder- 
ing. Used by best hotels and hos- 
pitals. Choice of critical house- 
wives for over half a century. 


- Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 











-From Mokurt to iene 


= Washable suits of guaranteed 
= fabrics in newest styles. 
Double sewed covered seams, 
= cannot rip. 
= Money Back Guarantee. 
= Illustration shows new Junior 
Pinch Back Model, White 
>Repp collar, silk tie, and 
= three piece detaché ible belt. 
Fine quality yarn- -dyed, linen 
2 finish suiting, in Cadet Blue, 
Tan, Gray, or All White. 
Sizes 3to8 years. $1.80 prepaid 


Send for illustrated catalog 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





_IDEAL SUIT CO., 728 Market St., 





+ ° e - 
School of Nursing for Women, Resistered. 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Department for Mental and Nerv- 
ous Diseases. Three years inc luding fifteen months inaffili- 
ated general hospitals. Ages 18-35. Liberal allowance and 
maintenance. Separate school for men. SupT. oF NURSES. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 4401 Market Street. 
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Doggie drewa breath of relief at the news,and 
attributed Madame Morin’s malady to the in- 
tervention of a kindly Providence. Somehow 
he did not fancy officers having the run of the 
house. E 

They strolled on and came to a forlorn little 
Debit de Tabac, showing in its small window 
some clay pipes and a few flyblown picture 
post-cards. Doggie entered the shop, leaving 
Phineas and Mo outside. <A wan girl of 
thirteen rose from behind the counter. 

“Vous desires, monsieur?”’ 

Doggie stated his desire. The girl was cal- 
culating the price of the packets before wrap- 
ping them up, when his eyes fell upon a neat 
little pile of cornets in a pigeonhole at the back. 
They directly suggested to him one of the great 
luminous ideas of his life. 

“Do you sell snuff?” 

“But yes, monsieur.” 

“Give me some of the best quality.” 

And he bought a great package, enough to 


| set the whole village sneezing to the end of the 


war, and peering round the tiny shop, and 
espying in the recesses of a glass case a little 


| olive-wood box ornamented on the top with 


| put their heads in the doorway. 





| to the grandmere.”’ 


|At 


| 
| 


girl again. 
| of the house, with 


pansies and forget-me-nots, purchased that 
also. He had just paid when his companions 
Mo, pointing 
waggishly to Doggie, warned the little girl 
against his depravity. 

““Mauvy, mauvy!” said he. 

“Ow est-ce qu'il dit?” asked the child. 

“‘He’s the idiot of the regiment whom I have 
to look after and feed with pap,” said Doggie. 

** Mon Dieu!” cried the child. 

Doggie, always courteous, went out with a 
“ Bonsoir, mademoiselle.”’ 

“What were you jabbering to her 
Mo asked suspiciously. 

Doggie gave him the literal translation of his 
speec h. Phineas burst into loud laughter. 

“‘Laddie,” said he, “I’ve never heard you 
make a joke before. The idiot of the regiment, 
and you’re his keeper! Man, that’s fine. 
What has come over you today?” 

“Tf he’d a-said a thing like that in Mare 
Street, Hackney, I’d have knocked his blinking 
‘ead orf,’ declared Mo Shendish. 

Doggie stopped and put his parcel-filled 
hands behind his back. “Have a try now, Mo.” 

But Mo bade him fry his ugly face. 

It was late that evening before Doggie could 
find an opportunity of slipping, unobserved, 
through the open door into the house kitchen 
dimly illuminated by an oil lamp. 

“Madame,” said he to Toinette, “I ob- 
served today that you had come to the end of 
your snuff. Will you permit an English soldier 
to give you some? And a box to keep it in?” 

The old woman, spare, myriad-wrinkled 
beneath her peasant’s coif, yet looking as if 
carved out of weather-beaten elm, glanced 
from the gift. ‘‘ But, monsieur—monsieur— 
why?” she began quaveringly. 

“You surely have some one—/a bas—over 
yonder?” said Doggie with a sweep of his hand. 

“‘ Mais oui? How did youknow? My grand- 
son. Mon petiot—” 

“Tt is he, my comrade, who sends the snuff 
And Doggie bolted. 


about?” 


CHAPTER XIII 

breakfast next morning Doggie searched 
the courtyard in vain for the slim figure 
of the girl. He felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment and abused the tea. Mo Shendish stared, 
and asked what was wrong with it. 

“Rotten,” said Doggie. 

“You can’t expect yer slap-up city A.B.C. 
shops in France,” said Mo. 

Doggie, who was beginning to acquire a sense 


| of rueful humor, smiled and was appeased. 


It was only in the afternoon that he saw the 
She was standing in the doorway 
her hand on her bosom, as 
though she had just come out to breathe fresh 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 42) 











air, when Doggie and his two ie | 
from the yard. As their eyes met, ¢ 
him with her sad little smile, 
“ Bonjour, mademoiselle.” 
** Bonjour, monsieur.” 
“T hope madame, your aunt 
today.” . 
She seemed to derive some dry 
from his solicitude. ‘Alas, no, mons) 
“Was that why I had not the pleas 
ing you this morning?” 
“W here?” 
“Yesterday you filled our teakett 
“But, monsieur,.’ ’ she replied prinly 
not the vivandiere of the regiment: 
“That’ sa pity,” laughed Doggie, 









































































HEN he became aware of the adjacd 
and staring eyes of Phineas a 
for the first time in their military carg 
him on easy terms with a Strange ay 
sessing young woman. After a 
thought he came to a diplomatic dec 
s Mademoiselle,’ ” said he in his best 
bury manner, “‘may I dare to present 
comrades, my best friends in the } 
Monsieur McPhail, Monsieur Shend 
She’ made them each a little, formal 
then somewhat maliciously, addres 
Phail, as the bigger and the elder of 
“T don’t yet know the name of your{ 
Phineas put his great hand on 
shoulder. “James Marmaduke Tre: 
“Otherwise called Doggie, miss,” 
She made a little grateful gestur 
comprehension. 
“Non compree?” 
“No, monsieur. 
Phineas explained, 
regiment. Doggie.” 
The flushed and embarrassed subj 
discussion saw her lips move silent) 
word. 
“But his name is Trevor, Monsieur 
said Phineas. 
She smiled again. And the stra 
about her smile was that it was a maf 


asked Mo. 


“Tt is a nickna 





lips, and rarely of her eyes, whiclas m¢ 
maintained the haunting sadness of t 
depths. P 's ju 


From her two steps height of vail 
looked down on the three upturnd 





faces—and her eyes went calmly fn ed C 
the other. : 
She turned to Doggie. “One were ay 


monsieur, that you were the Three 
eers.”’ 

“Possibly, mademoiselle,” laughed 
He had not felt so lighthearted ic 


Ane 













months. ‘But we lack a d’Artagnan 
: — you find him, bring him to™ friend 
the girl. 

“Mademoiselle, said Phineas g le one. 
“we would not be such imbeciles.” J sewin 

At that moment the voice of Toit He: 
from within. 

““Ma’amselle Jeanne! Ma’amselle g#Y out 

“Oui, out, j’y viens,” she cried. “ 
messieurs,’’ and she was gone. 

Doggie looked into the empty vest i an 
smiled at the friendly brandy cast And j 
thought she looked like Jeanne 
d’Arc of this modern war. By elec 

“Von’s a very fascinating lassie, HBware st 
remarked soberly, as they started 


STING] 


stroll. ‘Did you happen to observe 
the time she was talking so prettily 
looking at ghosts behind us? 
“Do you think so?’ asked Doggie 
“Man, I know it,” replied Phineas 
Mo clutched them each by an afm 
between them. “Look ‘ere. Hot 
think I could pick up this blink 
quick?” é 
“Make violent love to Toinette al 
to teach you,” said Doggie 
“W ho’s ‘Teiestie: 
“The nice old lady in the kitchen” 
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r, Monsieur . 
E keeps the needle flying nowadays! But 
a she doesn’t parade her good works, for she’s 


eves, whiclll as modest as she is attractive. 
adness of th 


p's just an average, sweet and dainty Ameri- 
“a irl, who’s making her own clothes, sewing 
calmly ied Cross and doing all she can to help. 


“One were are thousands like her. 


the Three 
e.” laugh’ And She Dresses in Good Taste 
a at Little Expense 


ing him to% friends wonder how she does it; but the explanation is 
leone. She’s making her own clothes. 


Phineas § 
ere tsewing machine that once she dreaded is now her best 
ice of Lolnel 


Her Westinghouse Sew Motor has taken all the 
fa’amsellej@ty out of sewing. 

he cried. “ : 

ne. The Sew Motor Makes it Easy 

mpty vest ’ ‘ Ee , te 
mnie pe us an ordinary sewing machine by electricity. There’s no treadling, 


- Jeanne-t And it uses no more current than one small electric light ‘66 I Made it all Myself 9 


by electrical dealers power and lighting companies, department a ; | 
frare stores. Look for the name “Westinghouse.” She’s proud to say that, when friends admire 


> ikes them to know that she’s 
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relieve inflammation 
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As agreeable as it is 
effective. 
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St; Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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The Rough Road 


**And I, monsieur, have the honor to say | 


Mo flung his arm away. ‘Oh, go and boil 


yourself!” said he. 


I" was dusk. The men were lounging and 

smoking about the courtyard. Doggie who 
had long since exchanged poor Taffy Jones’s 
impertect penny whistle for a scientific musical 
instrument ordered from Bond Street, was 
playing, with his sensitive skill, the airs they 
loved. He had just finished “‘ Annie Laurie” — 
‘*Man,” Phineas used to declare, ‘‘ when Dog- 
gie Trevor plays ‘Annie Laurie,’ he has the 
power to take your heart by the strings and 
drag it out through your eyes”—he had just 
come to the end of this popular and gizzard- 
piercing tune and received his meed of ap- 
| lause, when Toinette came out of the kitchen, 
two great zinc crocks in her hands, and crossed 
to the pump in the corner of the yard. Three 
or four would-be pumpers, among them Doggie, 
went to her aid. 

‘All right, mother, we’ll see to it,” said one 
of them. 

So they pumped and filled the crocks, and 
one man got hold of one and Doggie hold of 
another and they carried them to the kitchen 
steps. 

“ Merci, monsieur,” said Toinette to the 
first; and he went away with a friendly nod. 
But to Doggie she said, ‘ Entrez, monsieur.”’ 
And monsieur carried the two across over the 
threshold and Toinette shut the door behind 
him. And there, sitting over some needlework in 
a corner of the kitchen by a lamp, sat Jeanne. 

She looked up rather startled, frowned for the 
brief part of a second, and regarded him 
inquiringly. 

“T brought in monsieur to show him the 
photograph of mon petiol,” explained Toinette. 

“* May I stay and look at it?”’ asked Doggie, 
buttoning up his tunic. 

“ Mais parfaitement, monsieur,” said Jeanne. 
“It is Toinette’s kitchen.” 

‘Bien sur,’ said the old woman, turning 
with the photograph, that of a solid, young 
infantryman. Doggie made polite temarks. 
Toinette put on a pair of silver-rimmed specta- 
eles, and scanned the picture. 

Presently came the sharp ring of a bell. 
Jeanne put aside her work and rose. ‘It is my 
aunt who has awakened.” 

But Toinette was already at the door. 
will go up, Ma’amselle Jeanne.” 

She bustled away. Once more the pair 
found themselves alone together. 

“Tf you don’t continue your sewing, made- 
moiselle,” said Doggie, ‘I shall think that I 
am disturbing you and must bid you good- 
night.” 

Jeanne sat down and resumed her work. 
A sensation more like laughter than anything 
else fluttered round Doggie’s heart. 

“Voulez-vous vous asseoir, Monsieur — 
Trevor?” 

“Vous etes bien aimable, Mademoiselle 
Jeanne,” said Doggie, sitting down. ‘May I 
move the lamp slightly?” he asked, for it hid 
her from his view. 

He moved it somewhat to her left. It 
threw shadows over her features, accentuating 
their appealing sadness. He watched her, and 
thought of McPhail’s words about the ghosts. 
He noted too, as the needle went in and out of 
the fabric, that her hands, though roughened 
by coarse work, were finely made, with long 
fingers and delicate wrists. He broke a silence 
that grew embarrassing. 

“You seem to have suffered greatly, Made- 
moiselle Jeanne,” he said softly. 

Her lips quivered. ‘“ Mais oui, monsieur.” 

She put her hands and needlework in her lap 
and looked at him full. ‘And you too have 
suffered? ” 

“Te Qh, no.” 

“But yes. I have seen too much of it not to 
know. I see in the eyes. Your two comrades 
today—they are good fellows, but they have 
not suffered. You are different.”’ 

“Not a bit,” he declared. 


“yi 


that vou are different.”’ 

This was very flattering. 
sweet unction, grateful to many a 
‘**How?”’ said he. 

“You do not belong to their world. Your 
Tommies are wonderful in their kindness and 
chivalry—until I met them I had never seen an 
Englishman in my life. I had imbecile ideas. 
I thought they would be without manners— 
un peu insultants. I found I could walk among 


More, it 
bruise. 


Was | 


them, without fear, as if I were a princess. 


It is true?” 
“It is because you have the air of a princess,” 
said Doggie; ‘‘a sad little disguised princess of 


a fairy-tale, who is recognized by all the wild | 


boars and rabbits in the wood.” 

She glanced aside. ‘‘There isn’t a woman in 
Frelus who is differently treated. I am only an 
ignorant girl, half-bourgeoise, half-peasant, 


monsieur, but I have my woman’s knowledge, | 


and I know there is a difference between you 
and the others. 
It is evident. You have a delicacy of mind and 
ot feeling. You were not born to bea soldier.” 

“Mademoiselle Jeanne,” cried Doggie, ‘‘do 
I appear as bad as that? Do you take me for 
an embusque manque?” 

Now an embusque is a slacker who lies in the 
safe ambush of a soft job. 

She flushed deep red. “‘ 
honnette, monsieur.” 


mal- 


Je ne suis pas 


Doggie spread himself elbow-wise over the | 
The girl’s visible register of moods was 


table. 
fascinating. 

‘Pardon, 
quite right. 


Mademoiselle Jeanne. You are 


I wasn’t trained to be a soldier. 
best.” 
She looked at him waverinegly. 
‘Forgive me, mademoiselle.”’ 


‘But you flash out on the point of honor.” | 
“Which shows that I have | 


Doggie laughed. 
the essential of the soldier.” 


Doggie’s manner was not without charm. | 
“You know very well what I mear ”’ she | 


said rebukingly. ‘‘And you don’t deserve that 


I should tell it to you. It was my intention to | 


'_BURROWES Aromati 


say that you have sacrificed many things to 
make yourself a simple soldier.” 
“Only a few idle habits,” said Doggie. 
‘You joined, like the rest, as a volunteer?” 
“Of course.” 
“You abandoned everything to fight 
your country?” 
Under the spell of her dark eyes Doggie said, 


tor 


You are a son of good family. | 


But it’s not a question of what I | 
was born to be, but what I was trained to be. |! 
But I do my | 


as he had said to Phineas after the going West | 
of Taffy Jones, ‘I think, Mademoiselle Jeanne, 


it was rather to fight for my soul.” 


FTER a while he said, ‘‘Where did you | 


learn all wisdom, 
Jeanne?” 

“At the convent, I suppose. My father gave 
me a good education.” 

‘An English poet has said, ‘Knowledge 
comes, but widsom lingers.’ You don’t gather 
wisdom in convents.” 

“Tt is true. Since then I have seen many 
things.” She stared across the room, not at 
Doggie, and he thought again of the ghosts. 

“Tell me some of them, 
Jeanne,” he said in a low voice. 


your 


Mademoiselle | 


Mademoiselle | 


She shot a swift glance at him and met his | 
honest brown eyes. ‘‘I saw my father killed in | 
front of me,” she said in a strange, harsh voice. | 


“My God!” said Doggie. 

“It was on the retreat. We lived in Cam- 
brai, my father and mother and I. He was an 
avoué. When Wwe heard the Germans were 


coming, father, somewhat of an invalid, de- | 


cided to fly. He had heard of what they had 
already done in Belgium. 
train. Pas moyen. We took to the road, with 
many others. We could not get a horse—we 
had postponed our flight till too late. Only 
a hand-cart with a few necessaries and precious 
things. And we walked until we nearly died 


We tried to go by | 





‘Reherfrom the Drudgery 


of Cle 


Regardless of whether your rugs 
and carpets need just a little going 
over ora more thorough cleaning, 
you will be able to do the work 
easily, quickly and to your entire 
satisfaction if you have both a 


*BISSELL 


VACUUM CARPET 
SWEEPER SWEEPER 


The modern and sensible way 
of keeping house is to have this 
work-saving combination of 
Bissell’s Sweepers ready at hand 
to relieve you of the drudgery 
f cleaning. 

Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper, 
with its powerful suction, will 
keep your rugs and carpets clean 

ttle need for drastic, 
irious cleaning methods. 

Bissell's Carpet Sweeper takes 
care of the little many-times-a-day 
sweeping requirements — the two 
sweepers completely serving all 
cleaning needs 

Bissell’s ‘“‘Cyco” 2 
Carpet Sweepersare § 4 7 > 

Vacuum Sweepers $6.00 to $ 
depending on style 
locality. At dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. q 


BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and 





Moth-Proof Cedar Chest $100 DOW 


Small monthly payments if you Size 
45x22x23) 


keep it. Many other styles, all at low prices. 
Quickly 


BURROWES “Victoria” Chest 92'*'; 


saving storage charges. Protects furs, feathers, clothing, blanket! 
and all fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and will 
for generations, an heirloom. A superb gift. andsome, massi 
of furniture, exquisitely made. All chests shipped on fr 
ro > Write for catalog and name ¢ your nearest de 
PHE E. T. BURROWES CO.. 872 South Steet, Portland, M 


S52 Help Save the Song Birds 


for thi The song birds will provea very great 
or this asset in the present war. They de- 
4-room stroy the insects and save millions 
Wren of bushels of grain annually 


Hous~ It is pe duty to protect them; fur. 
nish them homes for raising thei 

young this spring. You will bel] 

repaid a thousandfold. They} 

will free your home andi 

grounds from insects and® 

pests and gladden your 

heart with their beautiful songs. 


A DODSON | 
BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird. You can} 
attract any bird_you want--jj 
simply put up a Dodson ho 
and they will come back 
after year. FREE Bird-Book 

on request. Illustrates Dodson line 

giving prices. Also beautiful colored 

bird picture free. Write today to 


Copper JOSEPH H. DODSON, V.-Pres., Amer. Audubon Ass’a, 
Coping 764 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap guarantees to rid your community of 
these grain eating pests. Price $6.00. 
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What ! 
15% of what ? 


* 


25% of nutritive but- 
ter fats are in Lowney’s 
Cocoa. 

Why not 15%, for 
example? 

Because a cocoa con- 
taining only 15% of but- 
ter fats would be far too 
“lean” to properly nour- 
ish your growing child. 
Avoid such cocoas. 

Then why noi 35%? 

Simply because such 
super-richness, all right for 
“grown-ups, would over- 
tax young digestions. 

Then tell us—Why 25% 
of butter fats in Lowney’s 
Cocoa? 


Because 25°7 of butter 
( 


fats is easy to digest yet 


gives children full nourish- 
ment. Your youngsters 
will love the taste and 
aroma of Lowney’s— the 
children’s cocoa. And it 
will help to “rosy-up” their 
little cheeks. 
Of course you know that 
Lowney’s has always met the 
ee Government Pure Food Stand- 
3 for your childrens : : ards. It meets, too, Dr. Wiley’s 
SSG eee and the Westfield standards ot 
af Ss O, es oe a : pure foods. 
sake -/owneys Cocoa — - 
eee oe JPERHAPS you know a youngster 
who would like our fascinating 


little booklet “Alice in Lowney Land.” 
Mailed for a 3c stamp. 


Address The Walter M. Lowney Co., 


At Grocers — Boston, Mass. 
of Havor-tight tins 10 fo 5O¢ sizes 
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The Rough Road. | | 


of heat and dust and grief. We thought we 

would, leave the main roads, and at last we 

got lost and found ourselves in a little wood. | 
We sat down to rest and to eat. We had | 
scarcely begun when a body of cavalry with 

strange pointed helmets rede along the path | 
and, seeing us, halted. My mother, half dead 

with terror, cried out, ‘Mon Dieu, ce sont des | 
Uhlans!’ The leader, I suppose an officer, 
called out something in German. My father | 
replied. I do not understand German, so I 
did not know and shall never know what they 
said. But my father protested in anger and 
stood in front of the horse, making gestures. 
And then the officer took out his revolver and 
shot him through the heart, and he fell dead. 
And the murderer turned his horse’s head 
round, and he laughed. He laughed, mon- 
sieur.” 

Doggie gazed deep into Jeanne’s dark, tear- 
less eyes. She continued in the same even 
voice: 

““My mother became mad. She was a peas- 
ant, a Bretonne, where the blood is fierce, and 
she screamed and clung to the bridle of the 
horse. And he rode her down, and the horse 
trampled on her. Then he pointed at me, sup- 
porting the body of my father, and three men 
dismounted. But suddenly he heard some- 
thing, gave an order, and the men mounted 
again, and they all rode away laughing and 
jeering, and the last man, in bad French, 
shouted at me a foul insult. And I was there, 
Monsieur Trevor, with my father dead and 
my mother’stunned and bruised and bleeding.”’ 

Doggie, sensitive, quivered to the girl’s 
tragedy: he said with tense face, “God give me 
strength to kill every German I see!” 

She nodded slowly. ‘No German is a hu- 
man being. If I were God, I would extermin- 
ate the accursed race like wolves.” 

“You are right,’”’ said Doggie. A short si- 
lence fell. He asked ‘What happened then?” 


“ ON DIEU, I almost forget. I was over- 
+ whelmed with grief and horror. Some 
hours afterward a small bodyof English infantry 
came—many of them had _ blood-stained 
bandages. An officer who spoke a little French 
juestioned me. I told him what had hap- 
pened. He spoke with another officer, and 
because I recognized the word ‘Uhlans,’ I 
knew they were anxious about the patrol. 
They asked me the way to some place—I forget 
where. But I was lost. They looked at a map. 
Meanwhile my mother had recovered con- 
sciousness. I gave her a little wine from the 
bottle we had opened for our repast. I hap- 
pened to look at the officer and saw him 
pass his tongue over his cracked lips. I 
handed him the bottle and the little tin 
‘up. To my surprise he did not drink. He 
said: ‘Mademoiselle, this is war, and we are all 
in very great peril. My men are dying of 
thirst, and if you have any more of the wine, 
give it to them, and they will do their utmost 
to conduct your mother and yourself to a place 
of safety.’ Alas! there were only three bottles 
in our little panier of provisions. Naturally 
I gave it all—together with the food. He 
called a sergeant, who took the provisions and 
distributed them, while I was tending my 
mother. But I noticed that the two officers 
took neither bite nor sup. It was only after 
ward, Monsieur Trevor, that I realized I had 
seen your great English gentlemen. Then they | 
dug a little grave, d pointe des baionnettes, for | 
my father. It was soon finished 





the danger 
Was great, and some soldiers took a rope and 
pulled the hand-cart, with my mother lying on 
top of our little possessions, and I walked with 
them, until the whole of my life was blotted 
out with fatigue. We got on to the Route 
Nationale again and mingled once more with 
the retreat. And in the night, as we were still 
marching, there was a halt. I went to my 
mother. She was cold, monsieur, cold and 
stiff. She was dead.’ 

She paused tragically. 

“T fainted. I do not know what happened 
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More than 50,000 
visitors inspect the 
HEINZ Pure Food 


Kitchens every year 


One of the 





























PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 












perfect Heinz vinegars used. 


There is as much difference in the quality of vinegars as 
in coffees or teas. And as much need for discrimination in buying. 

These same perfect Heinz Vinegars, so important to many of 
Heinz 57 Varieties, can now be had for your home use in 
bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


In pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 


Malt 
Cider 
White 


In pint bottles 


Tarragon 


Spiced Salad 


| All filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 


No small part of the Heinz reputation for delicate and delicious 
foods and condiments is due to the aroma and flavor of the 


In using advertisements see page 9 
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Plain Answers to Questions 
about Packer’s Tar Soap 


Of special interest to those concerned 
about the condition of their. hatr. 


. What is Packer's Tar Soap? 


A well-known medicinal soap highly recommended by 
physicians and specialists in the care of hair, scalp and 
skin. 


Is it a new product? 

No—It was first made over 45 years ago. 

What are its principal ingredienis? 

Pure pine-tar, glycerine and sweet vegetable oils. 

How does it help the hair? 

By softening and removing the waste material.that clogs 
the pores and gland openings—and by promoting the ac- 
tivity of the issues. 

What 1s its initial effect? 

It cleans the scalp and leaves a delightful sensation of 
exhilaration. 

What ts its effect when used regularly? 

It establishes conditions which contribute to the natural 
vitality, growth and beauty of the hair. 


How often should ‘‘Packer’s’’ be used in 
shampooing? 

Ordinarily once a week by men—once in two weeks by 
women. 


Should ‘* Packer’s’’ be used on young children? 
Yes, you cannot begin too early. “‘Packer’s’’ is one of 
the purest products made, and will not harm the tenderest 
and most delicate skin. 


Where can Packer's Tar Soap be obtained ? 
At practically all good drug stores and in most depart- 


ment stores, or, by way of introduction, we will send you 
a sample half-cake on receipt of 10c. 


Is there a treatise telling how to use ‘‘ Packer’ s’’ 
properly and success‘ully? 

Yes, a manual, ‘“The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treat- 
ment,” has been compiled for the Packer Manufacturing Company 
by a New York physician, familiar with the needs of the hair and 
scalp 36 pages of practical, helpful information sent free on request. 


*Packer’s Tar Soap 
** Pure as the Pines’’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately per- 
fumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp — keeping the hair soft and 
attractivee Liberal sample bottle 10c. 


rHE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept 86E, 81 Fulton St New York City 
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. The Rough Road 


till I recovered consciousness at dawn. I 
found myself wrapped in one of our blankets 
lying under the hand-cart. It was the market 
square of a little town. And there were many 
old men and women and children, refugees like 
me. I rose and found a paper—a leaf torn from 
a notebook—fixed to the hand-cart. It was 
from the officer, bidding me farewell. Mili- 
tary necessity forced him to go on with his men, 
but he had kept his word and brought me to a 
place of safety.” 

“And your mother?” 

“How should I know? Ele est restee la-bas,”’ 
she replied simply. 


SHE went on with her sewing. Doggie won- 

dered how her hand could be so steady. 
Presently her glance rested for a second or 
two on his sensitive face. 

“Why do you not smoke, Monsieur Trevor?” 

“May I?” 

“Of course. I ought not to have saddened 
you with my griefs. If I had not found you 
sympathetique, I should not have told you 
this.” 

“You have paid me a great compliment, 
Mademoiselle Jeanne.” Then, after a while 
he asked, “‘ From the market square of the little 
town you found means to come here?” 

“Alas, no!” she said, putting her work in 
her lap again. “I made my way, with my 
charrette—it was easy—to our original destina- 
tion, a little farm belonging to the eldest 
brother of my father. The farm of La Folette. 
He lived there alone, a widower, with his farm 
servants. He had no children. We thought we 
were safe. Alas! news came that the Germans 
were always advancing. We had time to fly. 
All the farm-hands fled, except Pére Grigou, 
who loved him. But my uncle was obstinate. 
To a Frenchman the soil he possesses is his 
flesh and his blood. He would die rather than 
leave it. And my uncle had the murder of my 
father and mother on his brain. He told Pére 
Grigou to take me away, but I stayed with 
him. It was Pére Grigou who forced us to 
hide. That lasted two days. There was a well 
in the farm, and one night Pére Grigou tied 
up my money and my mother’s jewelry and 
my father’s papers, enfin, all the precious 
things we had, in a packet of waterproof and 
sank it with a long string down the well, so 
that the Germans could not find it. It was fool 
ish, but he insisted. One day my uncle and 
Pére Grigou went out of the little copse where 
we had been hiding, in order to reconnoiter, for 
he thought the Germans might be going away: 
and my uncle, who would not listen to me, took 
his gun. Presently I heard a shot—and then 
another. You can guess what it meant. And 
soon Pére Grigou came, white and shaking with 
terror. ‘J/ en atue un, et onl atue!’” 

“My God!” said Doggie again. 

“Tt was terrible,” she said. ‘But they were 
in their right.” 

“And then?” 

“We lay hidden until it was dark—how thes 
did not find us I don’t know—and then we es- 
caped across country. I thought of coming 
here to my Aunt Morin, which is not far from 
La Folette, but [ reflected that soon the Boches 
would be here also. And we went on. We got 
to a highroad—and once more I was among 
troops and refugees. I met some kind folks 
in a carriage, a Monsieur and Madame Tarride, 
and they took me in. And so I got to Paris, 
where I had the hospitality of a friend of the 
convent who was married.” 

“And Pére Grigou?”’ 

“He insisted on going back to bury my 
uncle. Nothing could move him. He had not 
parted from him all his life. They were foster- 
brothers. Where he is now, who knows?” She 
paused, looked again at her ghosts, and con- 
tinued: ‘That is all, Monsieur Trevor. The 
Germans passed through here and_repassed 
on their retreat, and, as soon as it was safe, 
I came to help my aunt, who was souffrante, 
and had lost her son. Also because I could 
not live on the charity of my friend, for, vovez- 





The Rough Road 


ous, 


Grigou.” 


Doggie leaned his elbows on the table. 


‘And you have come through all that, Made- 


moiselle Jeanne, just as you are?” 
“How, just as I am?” 
“So gentle and kind and comprehending?” 


ER cheek flushed. ‘I am not the only 

French woman who has passed through 
such things and kept herself proud. But the 
struggle has been very hard.” 

Doggie rose and clenched his fists and rubbed 
his head from front to back in his old indecisive 
way, and began to swear incoherently in Eng- 
lish. She smiled sadly. 

“ Ah, mon pauvore ami!” 

He wheeled round. 
‘mon pauvre ami’?” 

“Because I see that you would like to help 
me, and you can’t.” 

“Jeanne,” cried Doggie, bending half over 
the table which was between them. 

She rose, too, startled, on quick defensive. 
He said, in reply to her glance, 

“Why shouldn’t I call you Jeanne?” 

“You haven’t the right.” 

“What if I gain it?” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know,” said Doggie. 

The door burst suddenly open and_ the 
anxious face of Mo Shendish appeared. ‘‘’Ere, 
you silly cuckoo, don’t ye know you're on 
guard tonight? You’ve got just about thirty 
seconds.” 

“Good Lord!” 
Bonsoir, mademoiselle. 
he rushed out. 

Mo lingered, with a grin, and jerked a back- 
ward thumb. ‘If it weren’t for old Mo, miss, 
I don’t know what would happen to our friend 
Doggie. I got to look after him like a baby, 
I ’ave. He’s on to relieve guard, and if old 


Doggie, “I forgot. 
and 


cried 
Service militaire,” 


I was without a sou—all my money 
having been hidden in the well by Pére 


“Why do you call me | 


Mac—that’s McPhail—” she nodded recogni- | 
| 


tion of the name—‘‘and I hadn’t remembered, 
miss, he’d ’ave been in what yer might call a 


‘ole. Compree?” 
“Oui. Yes,’ she said.. “Gardé. Senti- 
nelle.” 
“Sentinel. Sentry. Right.” 
‘“‘He—was—late,” she said, picking out her 





few English words from memory. 

““Vuss,” grinned Mo. 

“* He—guard-house?” 

‘Bless you, miss, you talk English as well 
as’ I do,” cried the admiring Mo. 
When his turn comes, up and down in the 
street, by the gate.’ He saw her puzzled look. 
“Roo. Port,” said he. 

“Ah, oui, je comprends,” smiled Jeanne. 
“ Merci, monsicur, et bonsoir.” 

“Good night, miss,” said Mo. 





Some time later, he disturbed Phineas, by | 


whose side he slept, from his initial preparation 
for slumber. “Mac! Is there any book I could 
learn this blinking lingo from?” 
“Try Ezekiel,’ replied Phineas sleepily. 
(To be continued) 


“More Apples, Please”’ 
(Continued from page 61) 


1930 Total Calories 
248 Protein Calories 
Sliced apples 
Fat 


Apple Pancakes 


I pint milk 

2 eggs 

'6 teaspoonful salt 
Beat egg-yolks until thick and lemon-colored, 

add milk, salt, and flour to make a thin batter. 

Use an omelet pan for frying the pancakes. In 

one side place one-half tablespoonful of fat. 

When hot pour in a thin coating of the batter, 

cover with thinly sliced apples quickly and 

cover the apples with another thin layer of the 


About 2 cupfuls flour 


batter. When brown put fat in the other half | 


of the pan and turn cake into that side to 
brown on other side. Serve with sirup. 
Mrs. T. Bielenberg, 224 East 7ih St., Ames, Ia. 
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7 SL.—Heavy lustrous crepe de chine is used in this 
charmingly simple tailored blouse. The large collar is 
sure to be very becoming, and is made soit can be worn 
smoothly outside one’s suit coat. Notice the single 


large button that closes the blouse. The cuffs have 
pointed turnovers. In white, or flesh-pink crepe 
de chine. $ 

SOE SN Mk do 2 «beck ieee whe ‘ 5.75 


Free Delivery. 


‘Wenamaker Mail Order Leads 
IN WAR-TIME SIMPLICITY FASHIONS. 


Send today for*your copy of the 
New/Spring and’Summer 1918 Catalog. 
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8 SL.—The gipsy collar and tie is the feature of this very 
dainty blouse of cotton voile. the collar and tie of silk crepe 
Front 
shoulder yoke outlined in hemstitching, and groups of 


de chine,—a_ new and attractive combination. 


tiny tucks as illustrated. The turnover cuffs to the full- 
length sleeves are of the crepe de chine. White blouse 


trimmed with peach, flesh-pink or coral. $2 25 
. 
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Free Delivery. 


To the Women of America 


We Give This Win-the-War Fashion Catalog 


America’s part in the great world war has been 
and now the women of America are in it! 


rowing more and more serious, 
Mothers, wives, sweethearts,—every 


woman in this whole United States of America must stand ready now to take 
her part in the fight for freedom and democracy. 


The Government is helping you constantly to avoid waste in buying food, 


waste in cooking, and waste in eating it. 


You are putting other things in 


the place of wheat and sugar, so the Allied Armies may be plentifully sup- 


plied with these absolute necessities. 


And Now The Wanamaker Stores Stand Ready to Help 
You to Avoid Waste in Buying Fashions 


With the war has come the inevi- 
table scarcity of many materials, 
and the rise in price of all materials, 
trimmings, buttons, hooks and eyes, 
—everything that goes in the mak- 
ing of adress. How can we give the 
women of America better fashions 
without their costing a great deal 
more? This was our problem, and 
this is our Wanamaker answer,— 


WAR-TIME SIMPLICITY. 


The Catalog itself must tell its own 
story, and we will send it into any 
home, free for the asking. When the 
Catalog comes, read it carefully, 
study it thoroughly. You will not find 
it big and bulky and bewildering, 
because we have spent as much 
energy in keeping items out as in 
putting items in. It is the printed 
showing and description, honest and 


accurate, of the best New York 
fashions at the best values, and there- 
fore the best savings, that the house 
of John Wanamaker with the help 
and inspiration of its Founder, can 
secure and place before you. 


You have come to realize that 
every carefully-planned meal you 
serve that saves wheat and sugar, 
and wastes nothing, is a victory. 
‘nd now we want you to realize 
that every carefully-planned dress 
you buy, that saves money because 
it saves material and wastes no 
trimming is another victory! 


Victory in the food-fight, and vic- 
tory in the fight for saving of money 
on dress, will mean that the women 
of America are definitely helping 
toward a nearer, surer victory in the 
world fight for democracy. 


In writing, please ask for Catalog ‘‘L”’ 
32 NEW YORK 
109 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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| To Build a Moder Home 


And then furnish it with un-modern equipment 
isa false economy. A truly modern bathro 

is a perpetual delight. TEPECO bath fixtures 
are the utmost both in efficiencyand good taste. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


CLO croser 


Is rapidly displacing the obsolete loud-flushing 
closet in modern homes, apartments and hotels, for 
obvious reasons. The unprivate nature of the noisy 
toilet has been its greatest drawback. The progress 
we have made in the elimination of flushing noises 
suggests an equal advance in other phases of sani- 
tary construction and mechanical operation. 

The Silent SI-WEL-CLO Closet is but one item of a 
complete line of All-Clay plumbing fixtures made by THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY. They deserve 
first consideration by reason of their reputation forsuperior 
quality and absolute dependability. You will find them 
ultimately economical, and the difference in the cotal cost 
is too slight to consider. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


“Bathrooms of Character” 


World’s la . 
alae "ree 
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“More Apples, Please” 


into the sour cream and add this to the eggs, 

mixing well together. Add this mixture to th: 
| cooked apples carefully to avoid mashing th: 
| apples. Mix cinnamon and sugar with the 
zwieback crums and place half of it on th 
bottom of a buttered baking dish, pour in th« 
apple mixture and cover with the rest of the 
crums. Bake in a slow oven forty-five min 
utes. When cold turn out on plate and serve. 
This is enough for eight to ten people. 
Mrs. Frieda Voigt, 46 Alvarado St., A pt. 4, San Fran 

cisco, Cal. 


Fried Onions with Apples 600 Total Calories 
22 Protein Calories 
4 onions 2tablespoonfuls drip 
3 large tart apples pings 
14 cupful water 14 teaspoonful salt 
Heat the drippings in a frying pan and slice 
the onions into it. Cook slowly until nearly ten- 


| der, then add the apples sliced, the water, and 
| the salt. Cover and cook until the apples are 





| soft, remove cover and fry until water is all 


gone and the onion and apple is a light brown 
color. Serve hot. Enough for three servings. 
Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Maple Apple Sauce 2497 Total Calories 

33 Protein Calories 

2 quarts apples ; 1 lemon, sliced and cut 
1}, cupfuls maple sirup into quarters 

Prepare the apples by paring, coring, and 

cutting into eighths. Mix all the ingredients to 


| gether and bake in a covered earthenware dish 
| in a moderate oven for several hours until the 


apples are tender and of a rich dark red color. 
Use as a meat accompaniment. 


| Gingerbread Gems with 2557 Total Calories 


Apples 198 Protein Calories 


| 2 tablespoonfuls brown _ 1 cupful whole wheat flour 


sugar 34 cupful molasses 


| I egg 14 teaspoonful ginger 


14 teaspoonful baking- !% teaspoonful cinnamon 
soda '¢ teaspoonful mace 
lf cupful shortening liked) _ 
2 apples 2 's teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls milk ‘4 cupfui raisins or cur 
1 cupful flour rants 
Mix and sift together all the dry ingredients, 
add the molasses and shortening melted. Then 


| add the egg well-beaten and the milk. Into 
| greased muffin pans place apples cut into 


eighths. Pour the mixture over the apple and 


bake in a moderate oven about 25 minutes. 


This recipe will make six large gems and makes 


| a delicious dessert served hot with cream. 


Mabel Lorenze Ives, 229 E. Meade St., Chestaut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Scalloped Apples 1328 Total Calories 


34 Protein Calories 


| 8 large tart apples 2 tablespoonfuls brown 
| 4 tablespoonfuls butter sugar 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 
Butter a deep pudding-dish and fill it heaping 


| full of alternate layers of sliced tart apples with 
| the lightest sprinkling of flour and sugar and 


dots of butter between each layer. Cover this 





| dish, bake one hour in a hot oven. Remove 


| cover and let this cook down and brown for 





another hour. 
Mrs. Ke'e Belknap. Hurricane. Essex Co., N. Y. 


Apple Indian Pudding = 2560 Total Calories 
226 Protein Calories 


I cupful corn-meal 1 teaspoonful ginger 

I cupful molasses 3 apples 

I quart milk 14 cupful cold water 

3 cupfuls boiling water 1 tablespoonful shorten- 


14 teaspoonful salt ing 


Pare and core the apples, then slice them 


| thin. Mix the meal with the cold water; then 
| add the boiling water, cook five minutes, add 


the molasses, shortening, salt, ginger, and three 
cupfuls of the milk, stir in the apple, and pour 
into a buttered baking-dish. Bake very slowl) 


| four hours, adding the rest of the milk after th: 


| first hour, stirring slightly. If too thick, add 
| more milk. Serve hot or cold with or without 


cream. Sweet apples are preferable. 
Mrs. M. C. Durfee, 1677 Boston Ave., Bridge por 


( il. 








AChild’s Roomis Hs Castle 


(Continued from page 36) 








to the joys of nursery days. Sepia prints 
of many of the old masterpieces—as, for ex- 
ample, Vandyck’s “Children of Charles I,” 
the little angels from the Sistine Madonna, 
and any number of favorite versions of the 
Holy Family—are among the things which 
children quickly learn to love, and the love of 
which means a lasting influence for good 
throughout their lives. The presence in the 
nursery of some living thing, the life of which 
shall be made to appear dependent upon the 
child’s especial care and thought, is also 
desirable. Window-boxes in which a child may 
plant seeds and watch them grow, a sprav of 
narcissus springing up from a pebble bed, and 
the gold-fish bow] of kindergartens and fash- 
ionable sun-parlors are all among the small 
nursery furnishings which may be turned to 
good account. 

And now one comes down to the more 
material side of the question. For the sake 
of hygiene, as well as for art, we shall have 
ivory or other light, painted woodwock—the 
better because of its certainty to show every 
trace of dirt—and walls that have been either 
enameled in some light neutral tone of ivory, 
buff, or gray, or covered with a washable 
fabric, or papered above a fairly high wain- 
scoting of wood. For the further decoration 
of these plain walls there are no end of 
attractive picture panels to be had from the 
better wall-paper shops and_ kindergarten 
supply houses. Often such a frieze is run 
about three feet from the floor, so that the 
delights portrayed come within the range of 
even the littlest tots. Our nursery floors 
shall be preferably of hard-wood, with a not 
too slippery finish, and with either one or 
two-toned Scotch wool or wool rag rugs. In 
either event the rugs should be sufficiently 
heavy that they do not slide around under 
foot. Or, if a warmer floor is found desirable, 
it may be entirely covered with an inexpensive 
tan or gray ingrain “filling,” laid over two 
thicknesses of lining paper, or with a Brussels 
carpet showing a small conventional design. 
Either of these, on account of their hard sur- 
face texture, may be easily kept free from dust. 
































How We Reduced 
Our Table Cost 


With Delicious Quaker Oats 


In the writer’s home, when foods began to soar, we made a study of food 
values and costs. We figured by calories, because all rationing is based 
on this unit of nutrition. 

We found that 1000 calories cost five cents in Quaker Oats. We found 
that in eggs the same nutrition cost over 40 cents. 















In the matter of furniture, we shall beware 
of tables and chairs which tip over easily, and 
of pieces having sharp corners—for there are 
plenty of pieces of furniture especially con- 
structed to obviate the dangers of sharp- 
angled edges. And, while considering the 
small stature of the child with respect to the 
size of the furniture, we shall, also, as pointed 
out a moment ago, remember his future year: 
and tastes in the matter of its design. The 
importance of a good substantial play table 
must not be overlooked, and a sand table with 
a lump of clay for modeling will furnish an 
endless source of delight. As for curtains, 
these should be of the simplest, and, of course, 
washable. Where chintz is used for side- 
curtains or upholsteries, the quaint hand- 
blocked prints are particularly suitable for 
nurseries, while the classic French “Toile de 
Jouey” prints will often be found to appeal 
to the child’s imagination as much as the 
ordinary nursery cretonnes with Mother 
Goose designs. ‘ 

Finally, remember that children, like all 
primitive human beings, have a natural love 
for warm, strong, bright colors. So banish 
any notion of insipid pink or blue prettiness, 
and, against your neutral background scheme, 
plan vivid touches of color in pictures, pil- 
lows, or what you will. Only bear in mind 




















































In steak it costs over 27 cts. 
In ham, 19 cts.—In potatoes, 16 cts. 
In bread and milk about 13 cts. 



















Our average meal, measured by calories, cost four times as much as 
Quaker Oats. So I figured that every dollat’s worth of Quaker Oat 
would save us about $3. 

We used Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in pancakes and cookies, as 
well as in porridge. Then I discovered that Quaker Oats made most 
things more delightful. That luscious flavor, found in no other grain 
food, has made our new meals twice better than the old. 


We were missing all that before. 


“Quaker Oats 


Just the Queen Oats Flaked 


Quaker Oats are made from only the rich, for its wealth of flavor. Among oat Jovers 












































































in all you do that no detail concerning the plump, flavory oats. _ In this selection a everywhere it is the favorite brand. Yet it 
decoration of the nursery is of trivial conse- bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds of costs no extra price. 
quence; that, though the room be given over Quaker. The way to make oat foods doubly popular 





So Quaker Oats has become world-famous is to make them with Quaker Oats 









to play for most of the day, it is the hours 
between supper-time and bedtime, between 
waking and getting up, which are the most 
impressionable of the twenty-four, and that 
in a well-furnished nursery this precious time 
shall not have been spent in vain. 








12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit. 















In using advertisements see page 9 
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“Being Critical, I Prefer 


only that kind of a cleaner and polish that I 
know is safe—absolutely safe—on my furni- 
ture, woodwork and floors. So I insist upon 


VAND NONE 


Because it is not an oil polish and cannot darken, discolor 
and gum up polished surfaces,—because it cleans and 
polishes in one operation,—because it brings out much 
of the original color, removes bloom and spots and 
restores newness to age-dulled pieces—and because it 
preserves the original beauty of new pieces.” 

The secrets of many so-called furniture polishes are dis- 

closed in a new booklet, ‘The Proper Care Of Your 

Furniture,” by Walter K. Schmidt, authority on wood 

finishes and their care. A copy of this booklet is free 

to every housewife who writes for it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
, | 374 Ellicott Street 
| Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
| U. S. A. Canada 
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| Togo Improves a Regular 
Married Man 


(Continued from page 35) 


hour 4.22 p. m. when her aunt Sophomora 
Tugg, preserved lady containing fat, arrive to 
talk diseases. 

|  “Dolling child!” she holla. “Why this 
| droop & pine?” 

“My Marmaduke!” pronounce Hon. Mrs 
and bursted again. 

“He dead?” pronounce Hon. Aunt with 
hopes. 

“Partly. He have become a regular mar 
ried man.” 

“What you expex him to be by this time?’ 
ensue Mrs Aunt. 

“On date of our honeyspooning he was 
otherwise,” she wep. “I thought of him zs 
romantic gentleman. My hero. My champeen. 
Now what I find? Gentleman who come home 
and takes off shoes to think book-keeping. 
When I require poetry he reads time-tables. 
Even his kisses are efficiency full.”’ 

“You have been married one (1) year, un 
| fortunate woman,” corrode Aunt while folding 
her hands footlessly. ‘You are commencing 
to begin to learn. All men are alike and some 
are more alike than others. Look at my late 
(dead) husband, Admah Tugg.”’ 

“T refuse to look at his disagreeable profile,”’ 
spasm Mrs. 

“He were a regular married man. Your 
Marmaduke will become more like him day 
by year.” 

“Marmaduke will not get one (1) eye and 
wear his mustache under his ears and walk bo- 
legged like Hon. Admah did,” say Bliss lady 
with angry rage. 

“Those things will grow on him,” compose 
Mrs Aunt. ‘They are included among domes- 
tic virtues. Late (dead) Admah were very vir- 
tuous man. He were prop of home, money- 
lender of family. He were too busy to be 
polite, and the only flowers he bought me was 
a preserved wreath which he saved for my) 
funeral. No strange ladies made love to him 
because he were too homely. He never went 
to clubs, never play-poker, never whiskey- 
drunk. He stayed home nights because no 
body else wanted him. He were perfect hus- 


| 

| 

{ . . 

| All day she reclime on sofa making sobb until 
} 


| 
| 
{ 
| 








band.” 

“T should burn down house containing such 
a man,” snarrel Hon. Mrs. ‘In husband I 
wish sweethearted expression of hair and eye 
brows, sentimental quotation, coo-voice, elec 
tric eye, and movie-pictorial behavior all 
time.” : 

“Do you not stop to cansider,” ask out 
dearie Aunt, “that gentleman with sweet- 
hearted expression & coo-voice might be 
speaking to several ladies meanwhiles; that 
electric eve like to stay away from home look- 
ing for poker-gambol and horse-speedings?”’ 

‘Almost nearly would I prefer my Marma 
duke to be such raggish rake,” renig Hon. Mrs, 
“than that he grow wooden heart filled with 
dollars. If I could make his soul manufacture 
a little poetry I almost nearly would rejoice if 
he come home at night with his clothing per 
fumed by alcoholic, his pockets filled with 
affinities and games of chants.”’ 

‘“‘For your happiness perhapsly he would do 
those thing,” snuggest Hon. Aunt while going 
away with her false teeth. 


NM R. EDITOR, nothing are so gloomy as u 

+"* happiness. I notice this by watching Mrs 
& Mr Marmaduke J. Bliss contemporaneous! 
for considerable days. 

By breakfast hour they report downstairs 
looking entirely glub. Newspaper reading en 
joyed by all. Pretty soonly they say this 
dialog sidewise: 

“Hot cake, Hun Bun?” 

“Thank, Dolling.” 

More news looked at. 

‘Second coffee, if convenient, Dolling.”’ 

“You want too much sugar as usual?” 
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“Jf conveniently.” 
Silences while reading calamities in stock 
market. 

“Well. I must elope to 7.77 train.” 

With saddish slave-girl expression Hon. Mrs 
stand by door to hann out umburella, rain-coat 
and fashionable derby. Hon. Mr put on. He 
depart by running. Slight weeps enjoyed by. 
Hon. Mrs on sofa. 


% 

Y Fryday p. m. I commence thinking*® 
B hymns suitable to suicides. If this keep up 
Hon. Bliss house would get a divorce an@ 
where would my job be without a home? 
Pretty soonly, while walking, I come to home 
of Mrs Jordan where work my cousin Nogi. 

“Nogi,” I inform, ‘are you familiar with 
American card-gambolling, sho-girl of stage, 
drunkenness and etc?” 

“T take lessons ia poker from Prof Naga- 
saki,” he acknudge. “I am not educated in 
chorus maidens yet, but I have studied them 
from news-print. Drunkenness can be ob- 
tainable.”’ 

“J wish to buy several.” That from me. 

“T know where they can be purchased price 
boc.” Nogi say it. 

“Which do you speak—chorus maidens, 
card-play, or drunkenness?” I ask to know. 

“Portraits,” he acknudge. “I. M. Swindle, 
artist by corner, sell delicious actoress photo, 
price soc. Plus roc for my intelligence equals 
6oc. Also I got one slightly spoiled P. Knuckle 
deck, price 5c. 1 bottle nearly whiskey can be 
obtained, price 25c. Plus 5c for my brains 
equals 30c. Totall tax, 1.15$.” 

“Guide me forth,” I report. Pretty soonly we 
find store of I. M. Swindle, famus artist, and 
there I choose one (1) actoress from several 
kinds. Next door I buy slight bottle whiskey 
drunk. Cards furnished by Cousin Nogi. 
With immediate quickness I elope back to 
Bliss home. 


LL afternoon p. m. Hon. Mrs continue her 
program of sorrow. I saw her acting so com- 
pressed that I felt very cry-baby inside. 

“O the drum-hum of life!” she holla at 5.55. 
“Togo, we shall have Irish stew for dinner, as 
usually.” 

\t 5.56 come jingle by telephone. Hon. Mrs 
elope there. 

“That you, Hun Bun? Yes exactly. You 
not be home for dinner? I could expect that 
next. Do not hurry back. Enjoy directors 
meeting, dearie.”’ 

She slam telephone. 

For dinner Hon. Mrs took a few tears in her 
hankderchief. By hour of 8.62 Hon. Marma- 
duke approach back home, looking tired, but 
Weary. 

“What matter, Hun?’”’ These words he 
said at her silence. 


EXT morning breakfast were enjoyed in 

complete vacuum. So minus was their con- 
versation that feetsteps of flies could be heard 
walking over bread. When  grief-stricken 
coffee was swallowed Hon. Mr make jumpup. 
Hon. Mrs make jumpup also. Before he could 
obtain derby, raining coat and etc she got 
there first and commence holding them with 
Belgian look. Pretty soonly she stop grieving 
and commence to smell. Sniff-sniff! 

“Marmaduke, I smell the taste of liquor on 
your overcoat from your last night debauch 
until half past eight. I demand to inquire 
what you carry home from your midnight 
crimes.’’ 

She splunge hand into overcoat. Loud out- 
cry then came out of her. “‘Play-cards!” she 
holla. Fractions of Nogi’s slightly spoiled P. 
Knuckle deck splatter to floor. Hon. Mr stand 
there resembling fried zero. 

“Agegch!”  Thusly she yall while she 
snatch forth from another pocket one photo 
{price soc, plus roc to Nogi.) 

‘Who are her?” she ask out carnaggerously. 

“How do I know?” rejoint Marmaduke 
With downcast ears. 

“Ah! You comport around pictres of 
ladies you do not even know? That are. the 
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DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
From Berkey & Gay 


Such + Sala eldom can you find enamel furniture so 
Such a_ comfortable ~ : 


little rocking chair to 
sit in while you knit 












this furniture is so excellently made that 
it may be treasured for a lifetime, even 
for generations. The best furniture shops 
have Berkey & Gay Furniture. If you 
have any difficulty in finding it, write to 
us and we will gladly tell you where you 
can see our new styles. Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, 188 Monroe Ave., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





using advertisements see pace 9 


individual, so smart as this attractive 
suite from Berkey & Gay. 
The interlacing ovals and graceful curves 
are interestingly conceived. In dark green, 
blue or yellow, with enlivening touches of 
other colors, this suite makes a gay little 
room where any woman would feel youthful. 
Another pleasant bit of news—it is not ex- 
pensive! But like every Berkey & Gay piece 


It is fun to wake up in the 
morning when you find 
yourself in a dainty and 
beautiful bed like this one 


The famous Berkey SGay 
shopmark 
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Corn Meal 
Muffins— 


_ A Delicious, Inex- 
pensive Addition 
to Your Menu 





Corn meal ena- 
bles you to vary 
your menus, is 
economical and 
nutritious — and 
its use will con- 
serve the supply 
of wheat and other 
grains. 
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Corn meal muffins can be baked easily and 
quickly in the 


“Wear-Ever’”’ 


Aluminum Muffin Pan 


This recipe produces delicious, crusty, 
golden-brown muffins. 
One pt. corn meal Two teaspoons baking powder 
| One-half pt. flour One teaspoon salt 
Two tablespoons sugar One egg 
Mix ingredients together, soften with milk and 


bake in “Wear-Ever” Muffin Pans. 
Baked in a ““Wear-Ever’’ Shallow Cake Pan, 


this recipe makes an excellent corn pone also. 


“Wear-Ever” 


Pans save you 
money because 
they require less 
é fuel and no 

SS grease. They 
cannot rust, outlast several ordinary utensils and 
are easy to keep clean. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 



























The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. : . 


16, New Kensington, Pa., or (if you live wae 
KOR ry 
Ss 


in Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., ° “ 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. A & 


Send prepaid a |-qt. “Wear-Ever” Stewpan. 
Enclosed is 30c. in stamps ~ to be refunded if not 


satished. Offer good until March 20, 1918, only. 
Name 


Address. 


i i i ‘ TARA 
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Togo Improves a Regula 
Married Man 


| | very cellar of depravity. Here you com 


home to your Dolling with whiskey encirelin 
your clothing, and Monte Carlo falling from 
your pockets, while your guilt is accompaniej 
by Broadway portraiture of beauty who isn’t 
so very pretty either. Go! Go, pursue you 
maddy degravitation!” 

“T better or I shall miss 7-77 train,” expose 
Marmaduke while making his feet follow his 
sad expression. 

Hon. Mrs choose sofa for collapse. I never 
knew a lady could cry so much without taking 
lessons. 2% hours she enjoyed this while | 
stood sidewise, thinking about my wickedness 
which was blame for it all. At lastly I see her 
enrush to telephone for call up Aunt Sohop- 
mora. 

“O! Do not bring that sadness into your 
grief!” I contuse, standing forthly. “If yoy 
wish to be more unhappy, come to me and I 
shall tell you who put actoress and other in- 
toxicants into your husband’s coat.” 

She stand there dropping her pretty face, 
“Who done it, if not Marmaduke?” 

“T done so with my own money,” I arrogate, 

“Why should you do April 1 to my hus- 
band?” she hissy. ; 

“You say you wish him become more roman- 
tic,” I divulge. “Therefore I put that ro- 
mance into his pockets so you stop crying 
about drum-hum of life.’’ 

“For the sake of alive!’ she perform while 
snatching Hon. Telephone out of hook. 
“Central, give me Dolling—who?— In the 
telephone book under that name? No—but I 
too hurried to find out numbers—try several— 
try two, two O, too oh!” 

Silences in which she clasped her breath. 

“That you, Dolling? This are Hun Bun. 
Sweetie sassafras & ice-cream, I forgive every- 
thing. What that? You can not love mein 


’ 


| office hours? Then arrive home early for 
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Saturday lunching—otherwise I shall die of 


admiration. O! How I love your respecta- 
bility, office-hours, sensible book-keeping! Only 


be early to lunch & vow to me 19999999 times | 


that you are a regular husband!” 


"TOGO, ’’she explan tome as soonlyas she had 

wep another set of tears, ‘‘ Hon. Mr will be 
home for lunching. Please to get out wedding 
silver, bake four (4) squashed pies, broil two 
(2) alive lobsters and desecrate the table with 
flowers. And I give you warning. Don’t doit 
again.” 

“T shall be pleased to do so,” are bright 
promus for Japanese Schoolboy. 

By hour 11.11 I hear footsteps enrushing to 
front porch. I hear twin sighs. I hear sound of 
yum-yum. Pretty soonly basso love-voice say, 

“T cannot imagine who done it. Therefore 
I shall give Togo $1 for birthday.” 

This sound entirely unnatural. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 


Helps for the Meat Shortage 


(Continued from page 60) 


Baked Sausage 3534 Total Calories 
with Apples 378 Protein Calories 

1 cupful stale bread 144 onion, scraped o 

1 cupful cold corn bread grated ae 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped Sweet herbs and seasoning 
liver to taste 


6 large sausages or I pound 5 or 6 apples 

Milk, about 1 cupful 

Soak the bread and corn bread in sweet milk 

for five minutes and squeeze dry; add liver and 
seasoning, and arrange in a mound in the cet 
ter of a large, shallow, greased baking dish 
Around this lay the sausages, pricking or gasi- 
ing each one, and bake in a moderate oven lot 
20 minutes; then pour off the superfluous fat, 
and add five or six apples, cored and cut m 
thick slices; baste all freely with fat, and bake 
one-half hour longer. : 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Con. 
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Helps for the Meat Shortage 


1631 Total Calories 


f Brains ( L 
310 Protein Calories 


4 la Macola 


. ne 296 oc lt 
s beet brains 2 teaspoonfuls sa 
Bach ns 2cupfuls canned toma- 


Few pepperco! =e 
I Te lespoonfu vinegar toes 

bay-leat 16 sweet green pepper 
. 4 tablespoontuls flour 


2 small onions 
2 tablespoont 
1 clove garlic 
Soak the brains in cold water for one hour; 
remove all the membrane, and parboil for 


; olive-oil 1 cupful hot water 
Toast 


twenty minutes in boiling water to cover with - 


the peppercorns, vinegar, bay-leaf, one onion 
sliced, and one-half teaspoonful salt. Then 
drain; when cold, drain again. Meanwhile heat 
the oil in a saucepan, add one onion, the garlic 
and sweet pepper chopped fine and cook until 
the onion is golden brown, then add the flour; 
and then tomato. Boil, add the water and one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls salt. To this sauce 
add the brains cut up in small pieces. Let 
boil up well and serve on toast. 


Mrs. G. Frank Rossire, Box 86, Pcrterviile, Cal. 


2074 Total Calories 


Baked Liver al Calori 
843 Protein Calories 


with Vegetables 
2 pounds beef liver 3 slices bacon 
1 large onion, sliced 12 small potatoes 
1 tablespoonful drippings 4 cupful flour 
t cupful stewed tomatoes 2 cupfuls celery, diced 
4 cupful hot water Salt and pepper 

Heat the drippings in a pan that has a tight 
cover. Add to this the onion and the celery. 
Cook slightly. Dredge the liver, which should 
not be sliced, with a little of the flour and lay 
in the pan. Arrange the bacon over the top, 
add the hot water and one teaspoonful of salt, 
and bake in a hot oven for one-half hour. 
Then put in the potatoes, pared and halved. 
Cover and bake until the potatoes are done, 
remove lid and brown the bacon. Dish the 
meat and vegetables, add to the liquid in the 
pan the rest of the flour, stir until smooth, and 
add the tomatoes. Serve the sauce in a sepa- 
rate dish. 
Mrs. J. R. Sebern, 124 First Ave., W., Cedar 

Rapids, Ia. 


2520 Total Calories 


Tongue in 4 ji 
1122 Protein Calories 


Tomato Sauce 


1 fresh beef tongue 2 cloves 

I pint tomatoes 1 tablespoonful c orn - 
I can peas starch 

I onion Salt and pepper 


Boil tongue in salted water until tender. 
Peel and remove the roots. Combine the 
tomato, onion sliced, and cloves. Simmer 
until soft, strain and thicken with the corn- 
starch mixed with a little water. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Simmer tongue in sauce one- 
half hour. Add peas just before serving. 


Mrs. P. S. Arnold, 160 Waverly Ave., Highland Park 
Mich. 


1545 Total Calories 
434 Protein Calories 


Liver en Casserole 


I pound liver 4 tablespoonfuls bacon 
2 medium-sized carrots drippings 
2 medium-sized potatoes 14 teaspoonful pepper 
I small onion, sliced 44 cupful flour 
3 teaspoonfuls salt 14 cupfuls milk 
Scrape and parboil carrots. Cut liver in 
slices one-quarter inch thick, and immerse it 
in boiling water for ten minutes, drain, dredge 
with flour, and brown on both sides in drippings 
in which onion has been browned; remove 
onion before putting in liver. Remove liver 
as soon as brown, add the rest of the flour 
to remaining grease (there should be at least a 
tablespoonful) and stir until brown, add milk, 
or milk and water. Let boil, but do not cook 
thick. Season gravy highly. Put a layer of 
sliced carrots in the casserole, then slices of 
liver and the onion. Repeat. Pare the pota- 
toes and slice thinly over the meat and vege- 
tables already in the casserole. Over all pour 
the gravy. Cover and bake three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Mrs. A. B. Adams, 510 S. Santa Fe Ave., Norman, 
Oklahoma. 








Much ill-nature—many dull days 
Too much fine food, too little roughage, cause many 
a case of the dumps. 





Nature meant us to 
That is Nature’s laxative. 
to act mechanically. Ground bran doesn’t do. 


To meet their wishes, we take 
flavory wheat flakes and hide in 
them 25 per cent of bran. That is 
Pettijohn’s. 





The dish is a dainty. Everybody 
The bran is hardly ap- 
parent, but it does its work. 
Nobody ever tires of Pettijohn’s, 
so the users get a constant bran 


FPettijohn5 





A breakfast dainty whose flavory 

















supply. 


Try it one week. 
the better days that follow. See 
how good it seems to keep clean 


































For Bubbling Spirits 
For Good Cheer 


A Bran-Flaked Breakfast Dainty 


are due to physical con- 


at bran—the outer coat of wheat. 
Doctors say it should be flake bran, 












Note 


inside, and in such a delightful 


way. 


less diet. 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 





Chicago 


Order a package now. 


In using advertisements see page 9 


Know the results, then nothing 
can induce you to return to bran- 





patent flour with 25 per cent bran 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. flakes. Use like Graham flour in any 
% Pettijohn’s Flour—75 percent fine recipe. Both sold in packages only 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 



































































Burpee’s 
Sweet 
Peas 


a revelation of daintiness 
Jz and beauty. They are today the most 
popular Sweet Peas in cultivation. 


Six Superb Spencers 
we will mail one packei 
For 25¢ each of the following: 


AcRIcoLA, white suffused with silvery 
4 lilac; BurPee’s BLenp For 1918, finest 
mixture ever offered; Dainty SPENCER, 
beautiful white pink edged; Etrripa 
Pearson, a lovely pink; Greorce Her- 
BERT, bright rosy carmine; Mrs. Rout- 
ZAHN, apricot, flushed with delicate pink, 
together with “The Burpee Leaflet on 
Sweet Pea Culture.” 

If purchased separately the above 


4 Seeds would cost 60c. 


y Six Newer Spencers 
Y For 50c we will mail one packet 
each of the following pop- 
ular varieties, together with leaflet, 
“How to Grow Sweet Peas”: Fiery 
Cross, a unique fire-red self; Marca- 
RET ATLEE, the best cream pink; RoyaL 
Purpte, rich warm rosy purple; Con- 
sTANCE Hinton, large white; ILLuMt- 
YA NATOR, glowing cerise-salmon; BLUE 
4 Gem, a beautiful shade of mid-blue. 
YA lf purchased separately the above 
Z Collection would cost 75c. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


contains the latest and most reliable 
information about the “‘Best Seeds that 
4 Grow.” 216 pages, with 103 colored 
A illustrations of the latest novelties and 
4 hundreds of illustrations of every vari- 
4 ety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It 
is mailed free to those who write for it. 
A post card will do. Write for your 
copy today, and please mention “‘Good- 
housekeeping.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelph 
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| save by our Latin population. 





Gardeners, Ahoy! 


(Continued from page 46) 


| celery making a valuable contribution to the 


cold weather menus. Kohlrabi, for those who 


| like the cabbage flavor, is a good vegetable 
| and keeps well over the winter. White Vienna 
| is the best garden variety. 


Leeks receive scant notice in this country 

But leeks are 

wholesome, toothsome, easily grown, and may | 
ke preserved for winter use with little trouble. | 
The onion tribe as a whole, I think, does not 

receive the attention that it merits. How few 

grow shallots, garlic, or chives, yet by mean? 
of these three onion-like plants we may endow | 
our simple soups and stews, salads, and 

sauces, with the most highly appetizing flavor, 

lift them quite out of the realm of the common- 

place. Put at least chives, shallots, and 

American Flag, or Prizetaker Leeks on this 

year’s list, as well as onions, white, red, and 

yellow. Onion ‘‘sets” should be orderea as 

well as seed, as the former will be ready for 

use much earlier in the season. Shallots are 

also best grown from sets. 


Why Not Grow Parsnips? 


EFORE leaving the subject of roots I would 

like to urge the more general growing of 
parsnips. Many people profess not to care for 
them, but I firmly believe that this is due to 
the careless way in which they are usually | 


| grown, and the thoroughly uninteresting ways 
| in which they are cooked. 
| far behind potatoes in point of nutriment, | 
| and they are an almost sure crop. Ask Goon | 


Parsnips are not 


HOUSEKEEPING to publish a list of the best | 


| ways for preparing parsnips, or I shall be glad | 
| to send stch a list myself, upon receipt of a 
| stamped envelop, and J think the parsnips 
| in your garden this year will enjoy a most 


unusual popularity. Do not neglect the good 
“vegetable oyster” either, but put it on your 
list, knowing that it is high in nutritive value, 


| and that next winter it may be prepared in 


many delicious ways that will quite rob the 
meatless day of the least sting. 

When we come to the seed pods there is | 
much that is desirable; peas, early and late, 
wrinkled and smooth; beans of many kinds, 
corn, tomatoes, peppers of sorts, eggplants, 
cucumbers, okra, squashes, pumpkins, and | 
melons. Corn takes up so much room that in | 
he small home garden i is of necessity grown 
at the expense of a good deal else. Yet where 
is the gardener who will relinquish this best of 
home-grown vegetables, whatever the cost? | 
No foodplant so quickly loses its fine flavor as 
corn; it should go direct from the stalk to the 
pot. Then of course pumpkins and squashes | 


| may be sown between the hills, so after all, 


perhaps we may have our corn with a clear | 
conscience. At least two varieties should find 
a place on our list; an early and late sort, 
or several sowings of the delicious Golden 
Bantam will keep up the supply very satisfac- 
torily. A very early kind is Peep-o’-day, and | 
two of the most reliable late sorts are Country 
Gentleman and Stowell’s Evergreen. 

Of course several sorts of peas should be 
included, for we must practise successive 
sowings, or this succulent legume will form 





and Packet Flower Seed FREE 


OR 30 years I have sold reliable seeds. 

Thousands of customers testify to this, 

My seeds not only grow, but produce big 
yields. They must make good orI will. 3lst 
annual catalog now ready. Write for copy. 


Lists All Kinds of Farm 
Garden andFlower Seeds 


One of the best arranged, most comprehensive 
and easiest catalogs to order from ever issued. 
A few specialties are: 

Certified Seed Potatoes ~ 

Wisconsin Grown Seed Corn 

Pedigreed Oats and Barley 

Wheat, Speltz, Rye, Buckwheat 

Northern Clover and Alfalfa 

Tested Garden and Flower Seeds 

Send postal today. Mention this pa- 

per. Will include packet flowerseeds. 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 90 MADISON, WIS. 





Make 1918 


Your Garden Year 


Help the food supply. Make 
a big garden this year. Get all 
your garden needs deo one firm 
on one order. We pay postage and 
guarantee delivery. Send a postal 
today for a copy of 


Storrs & Harrison 
Seed and Plant Annual 


a 192-page catalogue of everything 
needed for garden, orchard, lawn 
or greenhouse. 


Slates “ELD 


8 Box 222 Painesville, Ohio 


INGEE ROSFS 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for 
everyone anywhere. Plant any time. Old 
favorites and new and rare sorts, the 
cream of the world’s produc- 
tions."‘ Dingee Roses” have been 
among the dest for 67 years. 
Safe delivery guaranteed any- 
where in U.S. Write fora copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose 
Culture” for 1918. It’s FREE 
Allustrates wonderful «Dingee Roses” io 
natural colors. It’s more thane catalog—it's the 
¥ lifetime experience of one of the O/dest and L ecading 
Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose and flower 
culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and otber 
flowers and tells how to grow them, Edition limited. { 
] Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
i THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251, West Grove. 


eT 


20 Packets Seeds—10c 


We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you forget 
for this mammoth collection. We send you 20 separ 
ate packets finest varieties—one each—of Beets, 
Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Cress, Muskmelion, Watermelon, Onion, Parsley; 
Pp ip, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Mixed 


ars 
——- Giant Cosmos, Double Jap Calendula 
and Children’s Botanical Garden, a curiosity collec 
tion of flower seeds. With this collection wesend rebate 
check for 10c.and big catalog of world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 172 Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
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but a smail part of our summer diet and there 
will ke none for canning. A good succession is 
Surprise, Thomas Laxton, and Dwarf Tele- 
phone. Alaska 1s said to be a fine canning pea, 
but poor cating. Thomas Laxton is also a good 
canner. .\n eminent bean specialist has said 
that “bean-growing is a gamble”; so many 
conditions over which we have no control 
have a hand in it, and yet because the bean is 
“one of the most nutritious and highly con- 
centrated food products offered by the 
vegetable kingdom,” grow them we must with 
what success we may. 


only a few. 
of two kinds, yellow-pod and green-pod, and 
both have pole or climbing varieties. For 
small gardens the dwarf or bush kinds are 

thaps the most useful, but my family are 
very fond of the green-pod : string-beans. 
They are very bountiful in their yield, very 
meaty, and they are excellent for canning. 
Kentucky Wonder or Old Homestead is the 
kind we find the best. It is necessary to make 
several sowings of beans also to keep this good 
food available throughout the summer. Out of 
the confusing number of string-beans offered 
I have found the following four sorts satis- 
factory: Early Valentine, Burpees Stringless, 
Green-pod, and Golden Wax. 

Of limas we like to plant both pole and 
dwarf varieties, and choose King of the 
Garden for the former and either Fordhook, 
Bush Lima, or Wood’s New Prolific, a later 
bearing sort, for dwarfs. Other beans may be 
grown with profit where there is space: Navy 
(for baked beans), red and white Kidney 
Beans, Black Beans, and green Flageolet. All 
these may be dried and will furnish nourishing 
food for winter consumption. 

Of cucumbers, Early White Spine is a good 
eating sort, and for pickling either Long Green 
(Jersey Pickle) or Small Gherkin may be 
chosen. Few people grow okra in the North, 
but in Southern homes it is an indispensable 
item. It is the foundation of the good and 
wholesome Gumbo soup and is also served as 
a vegetable stewed with corn or tomatoes or 
boiled alone with butter and salt. The okra 
pods may be kept over the winter canned, or 
cut into slices, strung on a cord, and dried in 
an airy place. Its culture offers no difficulties; 
so that by reason of its numerous uses it should 
be added to our list. Perkins’ Long-pod okra 
is a good sort and Dreer’s Little Gem is a 
stocky dwarf that is very productive. 


Summer and Winter Squashes 

HERE are two distinct types of squashes— 

summer and winter. The summer squashes 
are used in an immature stage before shell or 
seeds harden. In some varieties the flesh 
becomes coarse and bitter at maturity. The 
winter squashes are allowed to reach maturity 
unless overtaken by frost, and under proper 
storage conditions may be kept until late in 
the winter. The summer varieties commonly 
grown are of bush form, while the winter 
varieties make long, trailing vines. The sum- 
mer varieties are less exacting as to soil and 
climate than the winter sorts, and are the 
more reliable crop producers under unfavorable 
conditions. They will make a crop in the 


shade of a cornfield and will also endure the | 


intense heat of southern summers. Winter 
varieties on the other hand do not thrive in 
competition with corn, and suffer severely 


from extreme heat and drought. The summer | 


varieties have hard, dense stems and vines, 


while those of the typical winter varieties are | 


more fleshy and succulent. The summer 
varieties are small fruited and the winter 
varieties large fruited. 

One winter sort and one summer sort should 
be enough. For the winter squash I should 
choose either the green or the golden Hubbard 
and for summer the Early White Bush. For 


pumpkins the New England Pie is the only one | 
that need be considered in the home garden. | 


It is impossible to tell how much seed will 
be required by each gardener, but the follow- 
ing table taken from the “Food Garden 








There are many sorts | 
‘of beans, but the home gardener need consider | 
The string or snap-beans are | 











“Better Gardens”’ 


“ ETTER GARDENS” is the keynote in 1918, just as “More 


Gardens” a year ago created millions of new ones. To get the best 

results from your garden you must have the highest quality of seeds 

obtainable. While the cost of the seeds in your garden is the smallest 
cost, it is really the most important. Every packet of Henderson’s seeds has 
behind it the accumulated experience of 71 years of successful seed raising 
and selling. Use Henderson’s Tested Seeds this year and get the fullest 
results from your garden. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title of our annual catalogue: It 
is really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates and over 1000 half-tones 
direct from photographs. It is a library of everything worth while for the 
gardener, farmer or lover of flowers. 


An Unusual Offer 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” 
described above, the largest possible distribution, we make the following 
unusual offer: ‘To everyone who will mail us | 0c we will send the catalogue 
and our “Henderson Specialty Collection.” In addition, we will send 
without extra charge our Booklet, “Better Gardens.” 





After all, it is the actual results which count, and to demonstrate the 
superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds we have made up this Hender- 
son Collection, consisting of one packet of each of the following six great 
specialties: Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mix- 
ture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, all enclosed in 
a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 
25e cach payment on any onder — =. aane 
of seeds, plants or bulbs amount- | - esas Bleudemnen 0) @emdenn 
ing to $1.00 or over. Make 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


: “ he ] enclose herewith 10c, for which send catalogue, 
this yout s better garden year. | ‘Everything for the Garden,” and complete cultural 
directions, ‘“Henderson’s Specialty Collection,” ir 
coupon envelope, and booklet, ‘Better Gardens,” as 


advertised in Good Housekeeping. 





Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street pes 
New York City | 








In using advertisements see page 9 





' 
Wn Primer,’ 


HOUSANDS of successful 1917 
garden-beginners are today praising 
Vaughan’s Seeds. Ten thousand City 
and National Gardens, successful with our 
seeds, already plan with enthusiasm their next 
year's garden—bigger and better; we can help. 


For Over Forty Years 


we have gathered from the ends of the earth 
the Vegetables of quality and Flowers that 
bloom, and by our tests and trials we know 
and offer only such as will give results. 

The available garden seed supply is the 
shortest ever known. Plan carefully 
and it will be safest to ORDER EARLY. 
Those planting in quantity, scarce seeds such as 


Onion, Cabbage, Beans, Peas, Pepper, Sweet 
Corn and Tomato. WRITE NOW for prices. 


1918 War Garden Collections 


(Include Garden Booklet Free) 
No. $1.00 


1 Complete assortment of Vege- 
No. 2 $1.50 


tables for 25 ft. garden, prepaid 
Complete assortment of Vege- 
tables for 50 ft. garden, prepaid 


Begin your 1918 Garden— 
order one of the above. 


Vaughan’s Catalogue ‘Gardening Illus- 
trated” goes with either, or by mail 
FREE. 160 big pages with colored plates. 
30 Greenhouses, 120 acres Nursery. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


Dept. H, 31-33 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
Dept. H, 41-43 Barclay St., NEW YORK 
(U. S. Government License, No. 31074) 





Insure success in your garden. Each 
lot of Maule’s seeds is tested for vigor 
and growing power, and is backed by 
our 41 years’ success as seed growers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages fall of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information F REE 
Send for it today. 

Include 10c and we will send youa 
packet of specially selected pansy seeds— 
a generous assortment of beautiful Giant 
pansies—the largest known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2108 Arch Street Phila., Pa, 


OSES of NEW.CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants ; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 


these famous lants. Write for copy toda: 
HELLER BRO; BROS. CO » Box 215.New Castle, ind. 





February Good Housekeeping 


| Lima beans 


| Carrot 
| Cauliflower 


| All Squash 
| Beets 

| Sweet corn 
| Lettuce 

| Muskmelon , 


| Eggplant 





| a buttered pudding-dish. 
| a very slow oven, stirring three times during 


Gardeners, Ahoy! 


’ published by the National Emergency 
| Food Garden Commission at Washington— | 
which is available for the asking—will prove | 
very helpful. Consider your available space, | 
measure your rows and order 
“The following amounts of seed will in each | 


| case plant a garden row 100 feet long: 


Kale or Swiss 
Chard 1 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Vegetable 
oyster 

Onion sets 

Onion seed 

Peas 

Radish 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Turnip 


I pt. 
1g pt. 
lg oz. 

I 0Z. 

1 pkt. 

1 pkt. 
1% oz. 

2 OZ. 

I pt. 
16 oz. 
4 OZ. 
14 oz. 
I pkt 

“One or two pecks of early potatoes and 
half to one bushel of late potatoes give enough 
seed to supply four persons.” 

It is of course essential today that we give 


String beans 
2 OZ. 


Cabbage 
1 2 OZ. 


I 0Z. 

I qt. 

I oz. 
114 pts. 
I OZ. 

T 02. 
Vg oz. 
13 oz. 


Celery 


Cucumber 


accordingly. | 


1 pkt. | 


our chief attention to growing food plants. | 


But let us not forget that it is as important 
that we carry a high heart into the anxious 
days before us as that we be well fed. Flowers 
offer a sweet and soothing interest where they | 


are given welcome; they shine a light through | 


the darkest clouds; they provide the tenderest | 
and most sympathetic companionship at times 


when the heart is too sore tried for human | 


“T often think when working over 
my plants,” wrote John Fiske, “what Lin- 
neus said of the unfolding of a_ blossom, 
‘I saw God in His glory passing near me, 
and bowed my head in worship.’” 

The two following lists of annual flower 
seeds will cost no more than a dollar apiece. 
The one will plant a pleasant bit of border 


contact. 


in lavender and pink and white; the other will | 
strike a gayer note in blue and gold and white. | 


Let us vouchsafe ourselves the luxury of this 
needed cheer. 
Clarkia elegans, Salmon Queen. 
Zinnia—Salmon-rose. 
Saponaria Vaccaria. 
Asperula azurea setosa, (Blue 
Hardy Larkspur, Lavender. 
Sweet Alyssum. 
Pink and white early Cosmos. 
Snapdragon, Pink. 
China Aster, Lavender Ostrich Plume. 
Centaurea Imperialis, (Lavender Sweet Sultan). 
Chinese Pinks. 
Godetia, Duchess of Albany. 
Poppy, Shell Pink. 
Scabiosa, Azure Fairy. 
ae Pure Gold. 

Candytuft, Fragrant White. 
Centaurea cyanus, (Cornflower). 
Erysimum perofskianum, (Fairy 
California Poppy. 

Gaillardia, The Bride. 

Nigella, Miss are 

Lupine, annual Blue. 

Anchusa capensis. 

Yellow and white Four O'clocks. 
Nicotiana affinis (Sweet Tobacco). 
Poppy, White Swan. 

Stock, Canary Yellow. 

Phacelia campanularia. 
Nemophila insignis (Love-grove). 


Get-Together Suppers 
(Continued from page 57) 
Minced Ham Sandwiches 
3 lbs. boiled boned ham 4 loaves 
Seasoning 
Mince the boiled, boned ham finely and s€a- 
son. Allow two tablespoonfuls of ham to each 
sandwich. Cut each loaf of bread into 20 
slices. Place the minced ham between two 
slices of bread. Pour the tomato sauce over it. 
Poor Man’s Pudding 


4 qts. skimmed milk 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

2 cupfuls rice 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
1'; cupfuls molasses 4 tablespoonfuls fat 

Wash rice. Mix ingredients and pour into 
Bake three hours in 


(Soapwort). 
WV oodruff). 


Wallflower). 


bread 


the first hour of cooking, to prevent the rice 
from settling. Serve with milk, allowing one 


quart for forty people. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
40 medium-sized sweet potatoes 


Wash and clean the potatoes 


| Bake in a hot oven until tender. 


carefully. 


gel 
AY Tested Seeds 


have made a wonderful rec. 
ord in Europe, England and 
America. Unlike ordinary 
seeds, Carters are the result 
of generations of testing and 
selecting, thus improving old 
varieties and producing many 
new strains. 
To introduce these superior 
seeds to you, we make the fol- 
lowing introductory offers: 


CARTERS 8 BEST 
HARDY ANNUALS 
One ten-cent packet of each for 40c, 
Aster, Coreopsis, Phlox Drummondii, 
Petunia, Scabiosa, Verbena, Zinnia, 
Snapdragon. 


Carters 12 Best Large Flowered 


Spencer Sweet Peas 
One ten-cent packet of each for 75c. 


White, Primrose, Deep Pink, Orange 
Scarlet, Clear Pink, Deep Scarlet, Lav- 
ender, Dark Blue, Light Blue, Deep 
Maroon, Blue Striped, Scarlet Striped. 


Free with this offer one small bottle 
Sweet Pea Perfume 


In addition, we send on request a copy of our 
handsomely illustrated catalog of garden and 
flower seeds. 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


138 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, Eng. 





“HowToGrow Roses” 


— an illustrated instructive booklet 
giving concise information all about 
the ** Queen of Flowers,” Follow its 
directions and your success is as- 
sured, Write for this 32-page book- 
let today and ask for our 84-page , 
1918 Floral Guide offering ,400 of | 
the ‘‘Best Roses for America’ and a 

26c return check, good on your first ai 
* order-- 

All for 10 Cents 
It pays Lo grow yourown Roses, 


—- EST GROVE, 


& Jones Co. °* Box 64 Pa. 
Bebgst ee A, Wintzer 
V. Pres. 


Backed “oy 50 Years’. Experience 


American Mar 
todon Pansies 


om, Feo sess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers,su- 
omy, Fe rounded form, great sub- 
stance, violet scent, and mar- 
velous’ colors without limit. 
The quickest tobloom and most 
durable; the acme of perfec- 
tion in Pansies. Seed, pkt. 10 
CHILOS' GIANT "KOCHIA. 
Most ay annual in culti- 


vation, 20c. 
CHINESE WOOL | FLOWER. Most 


ga showy of all bedding annuals, pkt. 10c. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowers on 
two footstems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 
SPECIAL OFFER--These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
25c. with Booklet, ‘*How to Grow Flowers,’’ and Catalog. 
OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varities. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral aoe N.Y, 


FOR 


GARDEN = 
19165 


and FLORAL 


GUIDE 
ITS FREE 


Several New Features. 
Based on our experience as one of 
the oldest mail order seed concerns and 
one of the largest growers of Asters and 
other seeds in America. 500 acres and 12 green 
houses in the best seed growing section. Our 
Guide is full of helpful information about plant- 

* ing, etc.—an invaluable aid to a successful garden. 
Illustrates and describes leading Vegetables, Flowers, 

4 Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. With our Guide, the | 
best we have issued, we will, gladly include int eresting 4 
booklet, “‘A Liberty ‘Garden.’ Both are absolutely free. 

Send for your copies today, before you Jorg 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
72 adaasadt Rochester, N. Y.—The Flower City 
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‘Breakfast’s 


Ready" 


Crisp, well-but- 
tered toast (push- 
button-toast) al- 
ways tastes good. 
Leave it to the 
toastress, she will 
see to that if you 
furnish her witha 


Then without get- 

ting up and reach- 

ing for fixtureor wall 

switch, without 

pulling cord from 

toaster, she can turn 

“off” the current 

and turn it ‘‘ on’”’ 5 
again when you’re ready for the next slice. 
The push buttons of the C-H Switch give 
her this convenience. 

This new switch can be used with the 
toaster, iron—any electric appliance. Elim- 
inates burnouts—saves appliances. 

Take the cords of your toaster, iron and table 
stove to your dealer and he will attach‘ ‘Seventy- 
Fifty” Switches in a few minutes. If he can’t 
supply you send 65 cents to cover cost of each 
switch and mailing. Write for Booklet ‘‘Push 
The Button’’—free on request. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electrical 
Controlling Apparatus 


Every Expectant Motherf 
Should Wear Lane Bryant’s 


MATERNITY 


Corset-—gives wonderful support 
to back and abdomen—perfect 
freedom through diaphragm— 
balance to the figure and a 
straight, long-waisted effect that 
makes the change imperceptible 
—it assures the health of infant. 
Should be adopted ear- $ 85 
ly. Ample outlets. Price 3 
— 
Order today, giving present 
waist measure. We prepay all 
charges. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
We are the largest dealers in the world in| 4 
apparel for Maternity, and know every re 
quirement of the figure. c 
Write Dept. G-2, New York, for complet 
book of Fashions ror Maternity Duesses, 
Coats, Surrs, SkinTs, and a full assortment 4 
of Baby needs. 


Lane Bryant 
Sth Ave. and 38th St., New York 


Use it 
to clean and brighten 
every kind and grade of 
polished surfaces. 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 
25c to $3.00, At All Dealers. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago Toronto London 
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| and add the milk. 


|Get-Together Suppers 


Coffee 


10 qts. boiling water 
I quart whole milk 
214 cupfuls cold water 

Mix the coffee in cold water thoroughly. 
Add boiling water. Boil the coffee three min- 
utes and put the coffee-pot on the back of the 
stove. Pour a little of the coffee into a cup 
to free the spout from grounds. Let it stand 
| where it will keep hot, but not boil, for ten 
minutes. Serve hot. Allow two teaspoonfuls 
sugar for each cup of coffee. Dilute the cream 
with the whole milk and serve with the coffee. 


A Sample 15c Menu for 10 People 
Salmon Loaf 
Hot Tartar Sauce Bread and Butter 
Baked Potatoes 
Apple Sauce Crackers 


244 cupfuls coffee 
I pint cream 
| 


Tea 


Supplies Needed 


1 can salmon.. . 

I egg.. ae 

¥ pant malk:. .. . ... 
Seasoning.. . 

V6 lb. butter 

2 loaves bread.. 
1¢ peck apples... . 

1 cupful corn sirup.. 
10 teaspoonfuls tea... . 
14 peck potatoes. 
Vinegar, lemon-juice. sauce 
One box crackers. . 

14 cupful sugar... 
1f pint cream. . 


Salmon Loaf 
I can salmon 1 cupful milk 
1 loaf bread Salt, pepper, onion 
I egg 

Shred the salmon and add the bread-crums 
and seasoning to taste. Beat the egg slightly 
Combine with the salmon. 
Pack in a buttered bread-pan and bake in a 
moderate oven twenty to thirty minutes. 
Allow ten slices to the loaf. 


Hot Tartar Sauce 

2 tablespox nfuls vinegar Ls cupful butter 
2 teaspoonfuls lemon- 2 tablespoonfuls Worces- 

juice : teshire Sauce 

1s cupful water 

Melt the butter and add to the water. 
Combine vinegar, lemon-juice, and Worcester- 
shire sauce and add to the sauce. Serve hot 
on baked potato. 


Apple Sauce 
14 peck apples | 1 cupful corn sirup, or 
1g teaspoonful cinnamon 1 cupful sugar 
I cupful water 
Wipe, quarter, pare, and core the apples. 
Cook the water, sirup and cinnamon for five 
minutes. Add the apples and cook them until 
they are tender, stirring occasionally. Pour 
the sauce into a dish and allow to cool before 
serving. 
Tea 
10 cupfuls boiling, water 
14 pint whole milk 


10 teaspoonfuls tea 
14 pint cream 





Put the tea into a scalded teapot and pour 
boiling water over it. Let stand for five 
minutes. It should never be boiled. Strain 
the tea and serve at once. Allow two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar for each cupful of tea. Serve 
with cream made by diluting the quarter- 
pint of cream with half-pint whole milk. 


15c Suppers for 10 People 
Spring Menu 
Pease Porridge Hot 
Lettuce Salad Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Pudding 
Tea 
Summer Menu 
Macaroni Salad 
Dried Smoked Beef Graham Muffins 
Iced Tea 
Fruit Jelly 











As 
Fasily 
As 
_ This? 


Thkereis no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for straining to hear or being con- 
spicuousin any way. Over a quarter million 
deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. And since the perfecting of our 
new 1918 Acousticon—smaller, better, and just 
as strong as ever, itis no more noticeable 
than in the above picture, 

There is no need, either, to take any of these 
statements without proof. e have always 
been willing to prove what the Acousticon will 
do in each individual case, without a cent of ex- 
pense tothe user. That’s the reason we have 
over a quarter of a million enthusiastically 


satisfied customers now. : 

Just write us, saying, ‘‘ I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.”* We will send you, delivery 
charges paid, the 


1918 Acousticon For 
Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 


All we ask is that you give ita fair trial in yourown 
home and amid familiar surroundings. Then there 
can be no doubt of whether it improves your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it back without a cent 
of expense to you forthe trial, because we know it is 
good business policy to have none but satisfied and 
enthusiastic customers—That’s the only kind we now 
have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1352 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 


DIX-MAKE 
HOUSE 
DRESSES 


NEW SPRING 


MODEL 
ADE of two tone 
stripe percale ; 
Pink, Blue, or Lav- 
4 ender with Black; 
a White Collar. 
No. 911. Sizes $9.50 
34to46. Price &=— 


For sale at the lead- 

ing department stores 
throughout the 
country. 


i Send for new illus- 
IN |i f \ trated folder H and 

1 \\ list of dealers 
iy \\\ WAVE 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS COMPANY 
Dix Building New York 


Temperature 
is Health’s 
indicator 


ae 
[3 Fin TAYLOR ROCHES 


KEEP a yCo 
FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
i ROCHESTER NY 
Iv Fivk 


is crowded with Dhotoataphs and dese pone 
of Ezwear shoes for Men, Women and Children. 
Ezwear shoes are sent postpaid, guaranteed 
to combine comfort, style and quality, to fit 
perfectly or money k. Amazingly 
prices. Send for your copy today. 





Copyright by G. V. Buck, 1917 


Nickel-Plated 
Cabinet—$1.00 


Porcelain 
Cabinet —$1.50 


ONLIWON cabinets will not 
mar your walls or woodwork. 
You can put them up quickly, 
easily—No new holes to bore. 


THE A. P. W. PAPER COM- 
PANY ALSO MAKES THE 
FAMOUS ONLIWON 
PAPER TOWELS AND 
TOWEL CABINETS. 


Brings FUEL-COST Way Down 


EQUIPPED WITH 


ONLIWON HYGIENE 


Cardinal Gibbons Hall is just one of 
the seventeen buildings of the Catholic 
University of Americawhich are equip- 
ped with ONLIWON HYGIENE. 
Is the health of your family 
at home as important as the 
health of your boys at college? 


Then you should equip your toilet rooms with 


* [@NLWON] HYGIENE 


It is the combination of an interfolded package 
of sanitary tissue sheets and a cabinet which 
protects each sheet from dust and germs, serves 
just two at a time and PREVENTS WASTE. 


ONLIWON tissue is of fine quality but low in 
price— made of the highest grade material 
1000 soft, firm, full-sized sheets, cut and folded 
by machines in an inconceivably small package 
reaches you untouched and uncontaminated. 
ONLIWON Cabinets are so simple that not a minute 
is required to insert the ONLIWON package. They 


are attractive and durable—use cannot injure them— 
no knobs to turn—nothing to get out of order. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR YOUR HOME 


(Good in U.S. A. only) 

Send us your dealer’s name and $1.85 and we will send 
you, prepaid, the nickel-plated ONLIWON Cabinet and 
eight 1000-sheet packages of ONLIWON tissue, or 
sixteen 1000-sheet packages and your choice of cabinet 
for $3.20. 

Your dealer will furnish additional supplies of paper— 
eight 1000-sheet packages for $1.35, or sixteen 1000 
sheet packages, $2.70. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


1274 Broadway 
Albany New York 


FIRELESS 


| Get-Together Suppers 


Autumn Menu 


Scalloped Rice with Peanut Butter 

Sliced Tomatoes 

Bread and Butter 

Peach Shortcake Vanilla Sauce 
Cocoa 

Winter Menu 
Purée of Bean or Split Pea Soup 
Bread and: Butter Smoked Herring 
Radishes ‘ 


Fried Mush Hot white Sirup 


Winter Menu 
Creamed Dried Beef on Toast 
Boiled Noodles and Tomato 
Bread and Butter 
Apple Tapioca Coffee 


Winter Menu 
Salmon Loaf 
Hot Tartar Sauce Bread and Butter 
Baked Potatoes 
Apple Sauce Tea 


10c Suppers for 40 Peeple 
Menu 1 
Hot Hamburg Sandwich 
Rice with Cheese 
Sliced Pineapple Coffee 


| Menu 2 
Minced Ham Sandwich Tomato Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Butter 
Poor Man’s Pudding 
Coffee 
Menu 3 . 
Beef Loaf Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potato Bread and Butter 
Baked Apples 
Menu 4 
Boston Baked Beans 
Rye Bread Cheese Sandwiches 
Russian Tea 
Lemon Jelly Cream 
Cookies 
Menu 5 
Split Pea Soup Crackers 
Steamed Indian Pudding with Suet and Raisins 
Hot Corn Sirup 
Dates Stuffed with Peanut Butter 
| Menu 6 
Oyster Stew 
Baked Custard 
Menu 7 
Fried Beef Liver Scalloped Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Corn-starch Pudding Chocolate Sauce 
Cookies 


Crackers 
Honey Plum Cake 


| Menu 8 
Beef Stew with Rice and Tomato 
Baking-powder Biscuits Butter 
Ce Coa 
Baked Bananas with Lemon-juice 
Menu 9 
Fried Perch 
Boiled Potatoes Parsley Butter 
Bread and Butter 
Norwegian Prune Pudding 


Helpful Hints 
Hamburg steak is cheaper and better when 
mixed with bread-crums which have been 
soaked in water or milk and seasoned with 
grated onion, parsley, salt, pepper, and mixed 


| herbs. 
COOKER Ends of boiled hams can be bought at a 


My new book Cut down your food and fuel bills; have better 
shows big, full food with half the work. One trial convinces every 
page photo- housewife. Extra size 3-compartment cooker includ- 


graphsofcook- 
ing in a RAPID. 
Send your ad- 
150 dress today and 


ing outfit of Aluminum Cooking Utensils free. Cov- 
ers and every part of interior of pure aluminum. 
No faster, cleaner, more saving cooker made—and I 
sell direct to yov at low factory price. 


Famous Get Thi s Order Now-—30 Days’ FREE Trial 


I guarantee to snit you or send your money back. 


coal in the first place. Your country asks you 


nes Roasts meats, bakes cakes, pies, vegetables—ev- 
Recipe FREE erything in every way. Remember, all heat takes 


d to save fuel. My RAPID will help. Write for : 
Rap BOOK my Book and direct factory price. 
i WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 104 Detroit, Mich. 


February Good Housekeeping 


Sent Only Direct 
From Factory 


lower price than the middle portion, and arc 
equally good when ground. , 
Skim-milk can be bought at most dairies. !t 
is suitable for cooking and effects a noticeable 
saving in making cocoa, milk soups, and so forth. 
Lemon-juice and cinnamon make the apple 
sauce very delicious and unusual in flavor. 
Half-size cut sugar is much more convenient 
and economical to use for coffee or tea. Pour 
the hot coffee or tea on the sugar, and there 
will be no waste from undissolved sugar left 
in the cup. 
If butter-balls are made one-half as large as 
ordinarily, the butter will go much farther 
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Good Housekeeping 


Institute 
( Continued from page 53 


food for the hungry members of her family. 
In planning the lists the InstrruTE retained 
the generous 3500 calory standard that 
we . originally adopted, for while _ this 
amount is more than some food authorities 
advocate, it is a standard generous enough to 
allow for a margin of safety, regardless of the 
section of the country in which it is used, and 
it calls for no maximum of individual vitality. 
So remember that there is ample food value 
for every member of the family, and do not 
hesitate to try the food lists. 


Live up to Article 4 of your code, and send 
to the INSTITUTE the meals and recipes you 
evolve from your list of supplies. The most 
helpful menus and methods we will print for 
the benefit of other Kitchen Soldiers, and we will 
pay for ‘all we can print. 


Just a word further to explain the list. 
When buying by ration the following foods 
must be supplied in proper amounts: fats, 
sugars, cereals, and starches, for their heat value 
especially; meat, fish, milk, eggs, cheese, wheat, 
nuts, peas, and beans for their tissue-building 
or protein value; green vegetables and fruits, 
both for their bulk as “roughage” and for the 
water, mineral salts, and acids that are neces- 
sary to keep the body in good condition. 

Food values are measured in terms of heat. 
The unit of measurement is the calory. A 
calory is the amount of heat required to raise 
one pound of water four degrees Fahrenheit. 
Reckoned in this way one gram of protein or 
tissue-building material will always yield 4.1 
calories. One gram of fat 9.3 calories, and one 
gram of starch or sugar 4.1 calories. But the 
calory value of protein tells only half its story, 
since its first value is for the building of tissue 
and its repair, rather than for heat. There- 
fore, in these food lists you will find the tissue- 
building calories in a separate column. This 
is to make sure that a sufficient amount of 
food for the growth and repair of tissue is 
supplied to provide meals that are properly 
“balanced.” 

While it is true that some authorities insist 
that ten percent of the total required calories 
should come from tissue-building foods, these 
lists are planned on the more generous thirteen 
percent basis, which furnishes an ample supply 


both for the rapidly growing child and for the | 


adult just a bit below par. 


Food values are given for the foods as you | 
purchase them, thus allowing amply for the | 
necessary waste of preparation, but not at all | 
for table waste due to lack of care in planning | 


correct quantities for serving. The meat 
allowance may appear small. It is due to 
the fact that the meals are planned upon the 
war-time basis of conserving meat, and other 
foods are freely used to supply the tissue- 
building food value we are accustomed to ob- 
tain from meat. 
Sign the pledge and send for your list! 


Market supplies needed for one week, for a 
family of two adults and one child: 


Protein Cal. Total Cal. 


Man at moderately active 


muscular work requires daily 450 3500 
Woman at moderately active 

muscular work requires daily 360 2800 
Girl, 11 years old requires 

daily 270 2100 
. 1080 8400 
They Require Weekly 7560 58800 
Food Materials Amount Protein Cal Total Cal. 
Corn-m<al 2 Ibs 234 3130 
Graham Flour I Ib. 251 1639 
Rye Flour I Ib 124 15901 
Rice I Ib. 145 1592 
Macaroni I Ib. 244 1627 
Wheat Flour 3 Ibs 579 1293 
Tapioca 14 Ib. 1 805 
Rolled C..ts 1 Ib. 303 1803 
Farina I Ib. 200 1644 

n-sta ch 3-8 Ib. 613 
Pearl B: -] s Ib. 30 103 
Homin I Ib 151 15904 
B att 2 Ibs. 30 7024 
Larc s Ib. 30 29013 
Sus 2. Ibs. 3632 
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More Money 
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Why Brushed Teeth 


Discolor and Decay 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You know they do. 


Tartar torms on them, and every 
few weeks you must have a dental 
cleaning. 

Cavities start, despite all your 
brushing. So you know there is 
something wrong. 

The trouble lies in a film. 

It is a slimy film which is ever- 


present. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 
That is what holds the stains. 


That is what thickens and hardens 
into tartar. That is where the acids 
form which cause all tooth decay. 
And that is where the germs breed— 
the germs which keep the mouth 
impure and often cause pyorrhea. 


So the source of most tooth trou- 
bles lies in that film. 


Teeth kept free from it don’t dis- 
color. Tartar doesn’t form. Gums 
stay healthy and the teeth stay 
sound. That has been amply proved. 


But that film resists the tooth- 
brush. Much of it escapes. The 
ordinary dentifrice little affects it. 
Some forms harden it. 


That’s why your teeth are not 
clean, not safe—why they discolor 
and decay—despite your frequent 
brushing. 


That film is albuminous. And pep- 
sin dissolves albumin by digesting it 
—promptly and completely. 


But pepsin alone is inert. It must 
be activated by an acid, and most 
acids destroy the teeth. That is why 
pepsin, until lately, could not be used 
for cleaning the teeth. 


Now a way has been found to em- 
ploy it. A method has been discov- 
ered which activates the pepsin with- 
out possible harm to the teeth. 


This is now combined with pepsin 
in a dentifrice called PEPSODENT. 
Five governments already have grant- 
ed patents on it. A thousand dentists 
have clinically proved its efficiency. 


Now the highest dental authorities 
agree that in PEPSODENT we have 
a way to end that film. 


To prove to you its results we offer 
a One-Week Tube. Ask, and we 
mail it free. We urge you, for your 
teeth’s sake, to learn how it cleans. 
See how it differs in results from 
methods you use now. See how it 
whitens teeth. 


Ask for this One-Week Tube. 


en: OFF 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists 
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Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


* i ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE | 
=) Ss Qa - THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
REG US i - UL : Dept. ya Wabash Ave. 
! 
! 


Endorsed by Dentists } Name. .. 


! 

| Address 
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E need a few people in yourcommunity to look 
after Good Housekeeping subscriptions. We 


for IGYIS 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


| ale 


pay liberally in commissions and salary for spare time. 


Write fcr particulars 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 






5 Sizes-5¢ and \O¢ Everywhere 


AIR_EIN, MEG. CO: 4 


WESHAIR PIN 


In using advertisements see page 9 





MP Hair Pins 
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"Who wouldn’t be 
joyful in this smart 
checked silk? 


As becoming as pink 
cheeks, it is. The hang- 
ing waist, the elusive 
belt, the shirred pockets 

| appeal in their charm and 
novelty as strongly to 
the older woman as to 
her younger sister. Both 
delight, too, in Betty Wales 
quality. No. 25. Price $25. 


Made of serviceable silk, ready to 
wear with K leinert’s Gem Dress Shields. 
Sizes from 14 up. One exclusive store 
carries Betty Wales Dresses for practi- 
cally every occasion. If no store is near 
you, we will, on receipt of price, arrange 
for free delivery of the dress illustrated. 

Betty Wales Good Luck Plosh- 

kin (Statuette), 20c. Style Book 

of many Betty Wales Dresses of 

various materials, free. 


Betty Wales Dressmakers 
109 Waldorf Buildiag, New York City 
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| Bananas 


| Turnips 


| Food Materials Amount Protein Cal. 
| Molasses I Ib. 44 


Dates : -_ 35 
Raisins (seeded) 14 Ib. 24 
Prunes Le Ib. 16 


| Beans (dried) I Ib. 409 


Peas (dried) I Ib. 448 
Peanut butter 14 Ib. 266 
Gelatin oz. 206 
Cheese Ib. 523 
Eggs Ibs.(about 12) 432 
Canned Tomatoes Ib. 22 
Ibs.(44 doz.) 


Oranges 
Ibs.('9 doz.) 
Ibs.(44 pk.) 
Ib. 


Ibs. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Ibs. 


Apples 
Onions 
Cabbage 
Beets 


Lettuce 
Potatoes 
Fowl Ibs. 
Beef Ibs. 
Liver 44 Ib. 
Fish (codsteak) I Ib. 
Milk 34 ats. 

(1 pt. daily) 
Yeast-cake 16 oz. (one) 


NWOR REN HWNHWe NR 


Tea, coffee, baking-powder, spices, salt, 
pepper, vinegar, and all similar materials which 
have no food value, have not been included in 
this or any of the lists. These can be added at 
the discretion of the housewife. 





| Asparagus, fresh Ib. 


per Are your plants, vines, and shrub- 
P’ bery doing well? Have you had 
success with your flowers or do they 

iook sickly and thriftless? Do you realize 

that ‘‘scraggly” plants are worsethan no plants at 

pian® piast all? The difference between weak, thriftless, off-col- 
These ored plants, and healthy, luxuriant, rich colored flowers 
and foliage, is the difference between success and failure. If 

your plants are not doing well, chances are they need food. They are being starved and are 
an eyesore and a source of annoyance rather than pleasure, but don't throw them away, use 


Snapper Plant Food 


RED SNAPPER PLANT FOOD is a wonderfully rich, very nutritious, yet harmless ferti- 
of this kind. Its effect can be noticed within a few days after the first application, Color of foliaze beoomes & 
flowers and blossoms take on a beauty of coloring and size beyond all expectations the wonder and admir- 
n ofall who see them. It is mode from the head, bones and nitrogenous cartilage of the South American Red Snapper 
fish, dried under intense } orzanie plant foods to make a perfect ced ration, then ground and 

ted in flour mill y t uth! ili » and sa , 

and conservatories as we nt up in ig te n > D SNAPPER 

Tonie which is used to give " 1.2 Ib. bur'ap 7 ined sacks. Price $1.50. 
For sale by all leading Florists, Grocers and Nur 1 ealers, ave ot it, send us their 
nd we will see that the 


you. For your trou end postave pre: booklet “HOUSE 


if ames a 
b PLANTS AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture,”” which contains fourteen chapters of general information. 
alua This is worth 50c¢ alone to any lover of flowers. 


Flower Book 


FREE 


Dealers who ere not already handling this preduct should send for our introductory Sales Proposition. 


General Office NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. N10 Factory 


Eau Claire, Wis, Warehouses—Chicago, and other distributing points. Pensacola, Fla. 


List showing protein and total calories in 


| some common foodstuffs. 


Any of these having equal food values may 
be substituted in the foregoing lists. 


Food Materials Amount Protein Cal. Total Cal. 
Asparagus, canned 1 Ib. 81 
100 
362 


wha 


Beans, green, fresh Ib. 
Beans, green, canned Ib. 93 
Beans, lima, fresh Ib. 249 
Beans, lima, canned Ib. 349 
Brussels Sprouts Ib. 79 
Celery lb. 67 
Corn, green Ib. 178 
Cucumbers Ib. f 68 
Parsnips Ib. 236 
Peas, green Ib. : 251 
Peas, green, canned Ib. § 251 
Radishes Ib. 93 
Rhubarb Ib. 63 
Spinach Ib. F 108 
Tomatoes Ib. 103 
Olives, green Ib. : 9005 
Olives, ripe Ib. 5 048 
Blackberries Ib. 263 
Cherries Ib. 333 
Huckleberries Ib. 345 
Lemons lb. 139 
Peaches Ib. 2 157 
Pears Ib. 230 
Strawberries Ib. 167 
Watermelon Ib. 137 
Apricots, dried Ib 1277 
Citron, dried Ib. 1489 
Currants, dried Ib. y 1451 
Figs, dried Ib. 1438 
Apricots, canned Ib. 330 
Blueberries, canned Ib. 2 
Cherries, canned Ib. 
Peaches, canned Ib. 
Pineapple, canned Ib. 7 
Beef, chuck rib Ib. 278 
Beef, round : 349 
Mutton, leg le 280 
Haddock, whole " 152 
Halibut (steak) 5 278 
Mackerel % 185 
Flounder > 08 
Clams,out of the shell “ 192 
Oysters, out of the 

shell . 109 


Ju ty Cow ty 


n 


All the above caloric values are calculated 
on the “‘as purchased”’ basis. 


Help From the Honey-Bee 


(Continued from page 51) 


Aside from the hive itself, and the stand, 


upon which it should set, there is compar- 


| atively little equipment the small _bee- 
| keeper must purchase. You should have a 


smoker and a close veil with silk tulle front— 
flesh-color or white is better than black. Comb 
frames and the wax foundations will be 
needed, but most of the special tools need not 


| be purchased until later. 


Bees should be disturbed as little as possible. 
Handle them in the middle of the day, unless 
absolutely necessary, do not touch them at 


| night or on wet days. 


Stings are to be avoided even more on account 
of the bees than because of any pain to the 
operator, for where the odor of poison gets 
into the air, it irritates the other bees and 
makes them far more difficult to manage. 
Black clothing should never be worn, since 
black seems to excite bees, and a black felt 
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hat is especially to be avoided. Never move 

uickly; hurried or nervous motions of all 
kinds irritate the bees, because their peculiar 
eyesight enables them to see moving objects 
much more quickly than objects that are 
stationary. The slow person of phlegmatic 
temperament is the ideal bee-keeper. 

For beauty and perfection of flavor, nothing 
can rival honey in its original, hexagonal wax 
package, but for convenience and general 
availability we must look to extracted or 
strained honey, and it is far cheaper. Extracted 
honey may be bought in glass or tin containers, 
by the quart or gallon, the darker so-called 
amber honey, while usually lower in price 
being preferred for cooking and by many for 
eating. The amateur who has no extractor 
will find it easy to procure an occasional cup- 


8834 ful of pure honey by slightly warming and then 
straining the oozy sweetness in the bottom of 

salt, her crocks. 
> which Honey is much more easily digested than 
ded in sugar, and much more quickly assimilated. 


lded at It has the peculiarity of retaining moisture, 
keeping bread and cakes, for instance, fresh 
and soft for a long time. It is delicious 
on dry cereals of all kinds, even dry bran. 


ries in In combination with most fresh fruits and 
nuts, there is no sweet like honey. Try it 
»S may with baked apples, baked peaches, sour cher- 


ries, boiled or baked quinces, grapefruit, cocoa- 
nut, almonds, and Brazil nuts, and you will 
surely want it a second time. Raisins, spices, 


and spicy seeds blend well with honey. us eEssage = re \Y Se 
Honey cakes, as we have said, are noted for v H 
their keeping qualities. For this reason, the fo the PURC ING EN C the ome 
use of honey is recommended for wedding or 
black fruit-cake, while it gives richness to 


flavor and texture to even a plain raisin loaf HE decreasing buying power of the dollar that is 
ie the following: stimulating thrift in many worthy directions is apt to 

Honey Plum Cake induce some housewives to sacrifice quality in an 
14 cupful shortening \% teas ful salt se 3 
i cap ‘brown sugar 34 teaspoonful > attempt to save. This is false economy. 
4c mney lo t t' 1 
i ee ia 2 teaspoonful poo When you buy Whittall Rugs remember that excellence of 
Sialic ceatey Gowran ubienar eed : materials and conscientious manufacture insure many, many 
ng + po years of service and that, judged by this 

ream the shortening and brown sugar ; 4 * 4s 
together, add honey and egg well-beaten. ” WS greatest of all economical tests — durability 
Mix and sift together all the dry ingredients, uk Whittall Rugs actually cost you less. 
reserving a little of the flour to dust over the > 2 By St - Pret ; i 
raisins. Add dry ingredients alternately with ' i A ; Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs 
the milk to the first mixture, beat well, add a, ac) 1\. \f Our illustrated book describing the color refine- 
raisins, and bake in a well-greased and floured | & << wit) ment and beauty of design of these substantial 
7, ina eater oven. FR |», floor coverings — sent free on request. 
oney is unequaled for making small cakes : jue 
for afternoon teas. The following will keep = iW g M. i WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
indefinitely. “eagle Bos 155 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Nutlets = oo 
pt ortening I egg a he 
1 cupful honey 2 scant teaspoonfuls soda 2 
lated I cupful bri oni sugar I Senameeael oa - They Grow Old Gracefully Look for this map pret ye 
Ulaler I1cupful chopped nu t_ 1 teaspoonful cinnamon Trade Mark SS a re 





meats } cupfuls pastry flour 

Sift the dry ingredients together, beat the egg 
well, and mix in order given. This will make 
a stiff batter; drop by teaspoonfuls on to a 


Bee greased pan and bake in a moderate oven, as . , 
cakes made with honey burn easily. This — A pan of rhe Chalmer’s Gel- 
recipe nakes about eight dozen small cakes. > ¢ 1 . atine costs 3°4 cents, and it makes 
asad i Honey Hermits aS ti 2 8 helpings of delicious jelly. 
mpar- | 44 cupful shortening 1 cupful chopped raisins ty] 2 ed 
Fon +) cuptul honey I teaspoonful soda / . : . 2 | ’ l d k 
2 teaspoonful mixed 1% teaspoonful salt f ‘ ts rea economy, and you Know 
ave a spices About 3 cupfuls pastry Ae ae ke > , 
aie I egg flour cx i's pure. We have been mak- 
Comb Heat the shortening and the honey together ya sy j \he He ing it in our own spotless kitchens 
ill be until the shortening is melted, add the mixed / f for 42 year 
-d not Spices using cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. ) yous. 
i Allow it tocool. Then add the egg well-beaten, 
ssible. raisins, and two cupfuls of flour in which the “Chalmer’s Makes the Best Desserts” 


unless soda and salt has been sifted. Add more 
m at flour if needed to make a dough stiff enough to 


roll out. Roll, cut in squares, and bake in a s! / 
count moderate oven. 4 gat 
o the Such simple desserts as bread pudding, ae \ 


1 gets farina pudding, rice pudding without eggs, | GRANULATED a 


; and and plain corn-starch or sea-moss_ blanc- 
nage. Mange, are good and novel if made without j N 
since Sugar and served with a portion of comb honey a . 


hark ES, i bes 
k felt and a pitcher of cream. These desserts can 











| Help From the Honey Bee 


also be made using honey in place of the sugar 
in the preparation. 

Use the honey in the same quantities as the 
sugar called for in the recipe. Cup custards, 
and orange shortcake with honey and \ hipped 
cream accompaniment suggest more elaborate 
possibilities. When honey is used for sweeten- 
ing, the flavor is both unusual and delicious, 
Honey is particularly well-suited to frozen 
puddings and gelatin Cesserts. 










































Banana Cream 
2 tablespoonfuls granu- }4 cupful hor 
lated gelatin 3 ripe ba y 
1!) cupfuls hot milk _ Juice of 1 lem 
1 cupful whipped cream 





Soften the gelatin in one-fourth cupiul of 
cold water and dissolve it in the hot milk, 
Add the bananas mashed and put through a 
sieve with the lemon-juice, add honey. When 
cold and beginning to stiffen whip in the cream. 
Pour into a cold wet mold and place in the 
refrigerator to stiffen. 

Rye loaf or “ Boston Brown” will taste Letter 
and keep fresh longer if honey is used in place 
of molasses. Honey mixed to a paste with 
chopped nuts or cream cheese is an excellent 
filling for brown-bread sandwiches. 


HE finest of materials, per- 
fectly harmonized in tone, 
and made up in styles de- 
signed exclusively for black, give 
Blackshire Gowns the place pre- 
eminent in black fashions. 









An Additional Advantage— 
Biackshire garments are fitted 
with the U-Only Protectoslip— 
vour guarantee of a fresh lining 
never touched by anyone but 
vourself. 


A charming gown of silk marquiseite, box 
The House of Black plaited, and silk lined throughout. The 


collar is of white Georgette and the bands 





Why We Picketed the 
White House 


(Continued from page 29) 









who wanted to go swimming and who, while : 
being encouraged in his desire, was told, 
not to go near the water. f 

The imposition of this labor of Sisyphus 








112-114-116 Madison Avenue front and back are effectively embroidered upon women is an index of man’s estimate of § 
in soulache. In all black, black or white, k 1 “peo ¥ 
New York City or all hile. women. To compel the worren of his house. 





hold and of the nation to ¢o down into the § 
alleys, the slums, and the hidden places to 
persuade the ignorant immigrant, the vicious, [§ 
the indifferent, and the prejudiced men to 


Send for Blackshire style story, mailed free. 









It Makes Delicious Soup 

















Table- Wagon give them that which they are entitled to by 

i * VECE TON = a every claim of justice and of reason is a mon- 
sarge Broad Wide “ine, | | strous thing, when in each state is gathered 
Serviee “Iray —bonble together, in decent assemblage, a competent [§ 
Raumes- Beene “ios body of lawmakers qualified to deal with the } 


Undershelves — ** Seien- 


| 
| | 
nutriment. Its flavor is like that et 
7 tiffeally Silent”— Rubber 


ofrichest meat juic As an aid to food e r 

timparts to dishes made from leftover foodsin ©. 
attractiveness which often excels that of the , 
original dish. Vegetone also makes an appetiz- 
ing, Wouillon-like hot drink. Ready ina minute. 


By Mail—4 Cubes—10c, 
2 Oz. Jar—12 Portions—25c. 
We will supply your dealer with Vegetone 
if you will tell us his name. 
Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc., 
Baldwin, L. I. New York 


question. It is kecause of men’s indifference 
to. or contempt of women’s needs, aspirations, 
and point of view, that the federal amend- 
ment enfranchising women was not referred 
to the state legislatures for ratification long 
ago. 

It was not until the Woman’s Party came 
into being, and with clear political vision 
aroused the woman voters of the West to self- 
consciousness, that the acute stage in the 


history of the woman-suffrage amendrent 

arrived. Drafted by Susan 8. Anthony, a 

} —F Quakeress, in 1878, the amendment has in the 
‘ b a] ' ‘ \ last five years been infused with new life by 
‘| goofy | another Quakeress, Alice Paul. In 1013 she 


& EG u — ae os i i 
we d ‘_ began her active campaign for its passage. 

S d W i t é 3 i In five years the movement has grown from a 
ap wal cen ¢ 4 i perfunctory annual hearing, before a Congres- 


sional Committee, to an immediate issue ol 









Tired Swivel Wheels. 


A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet 
attempted for ease of action, 
GENERAL Utizity,and absolute 
noiselessness. Write NOW 
For a Descriptive PAMPHLET 
AND Deater’s Name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
1 924-F Steger Bidg., Chicago, lil. 












The cook who has not yet tried Vegetone as 
a soup stock has overlooked an opportunity 
to serve some ve palatable and enticing 
dishes. Vegetone is nourishing vegetable 


Head High! Shoulders Back ! ae, ot : is ee | 

és Style § ‘ » a 1 | . national politics, accorded a plank in ever) 

Girls and boys who wear Kazoo mm ; “ F 2 platform. In the beginning of the year 1013 

Suspender Waists are perfect 4to12 ee ’ j 7 the federal amendment for woman suffrage 

little soldiers. | These waists dis- ; * : had heen forgotten; today it is a dominant 

tribute the weight of the clothing : i. gf political question not to be disposed of except 

: without undue strain on growing a 1 by a Congressional two-thirds vote. 

i bodies and permit complete : Finding our amendment blocked by the 

: freedom for romping. party in power at every turn of the road, re 
The Kazoo combines advantages of  ¢ ai fused further audiences by the President, and ; 

three ag od Pisge ines relay — oo told by him to “concert public opinion.” we 

recap lcety Ml heli egy Ap ; determined to lay the responsibility for the 


Kazoo at your dealer’s or send to us 


direct, giving dealer’s name. indifference of Congress to our amendment 
Kazoos are 50c—or 75¢ with leather mountings where the responsibility belonged, upon the | 


(we extra in Canada). If you don’t like the 1 \ 5: leader of the party in power. We determined 


Kazoo we'll cheerfully give you back every cent . . } 
You paid. Send today for our, booklet, THe to organize at the White House gates, a silent, 
IGHT To RES D igs . . ° . . ° ° 
od ip ioniaresens > daily reminder of tke insistence of our claims. 


We determined not to lose the ground we had 
| gained and the efforts that had been expended 
| in bringing the amendment into the forefront 


Harris Suspender Co., Dept. G 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York Style G (Girls) 4 to 18 years 
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of politics. We determined not to be put aside 
like children, and told to wait for weightier 
measures, because we considered it imperative 
that women be enfranchised at this time. 
We felt that it would be wrong longer to de- 
lay our question, that in the horrible condition 
of the world it pressed more insistently than 
ever before for settlement. We believed that 
in the inevitable readjustment, following the 
war, women’s share in the nation’s life should 
not be overlooked. ‘The anguish in the world 
todav, caused by arrogant, autocratic govern- 
ments, proves that all educated, responsible, 
human beings should participate in the mainten- 
ance of the governments under which they live. 

This was the burning zeal that prompted us 
todo this unpopular thing. This was the “soul 
urge” that made us willing to endure martyr- 
dom for our cause. ‘This was the line of 
reasoning that led us to put principle before 
personality. This was the conviction that 
made us obey conscience rather than con- 
venience. Not to have been willing to endure 
the gloom of prison would have made moral 
slackers of all. We should have stood self- 
convicted cowards. 


FoR myself, I was upheld by a fearless hus- 
band, who said: “I have fought all my life 
for a principle. If it is your conscience to go, 
I will not stand in your way.” And in our 
organization we were sustained by two noble 
utterances of the President. The first, quoted 
from his famous war message: 

“We shall fight for the things we have al- 
ways carried nearest our hearts—for democ- 
racy, for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own govern- 
ment, To such a task we can dedicate 
our lives and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness, and the peace 
which she has treasured.” 

The second from a speech, made on May 15th, 
to one hundred and fifty British and American 
representatives of organized labor: 

“We are fighting for democracy in a larger 
sense than can be expressed in any political 
term. There are many forms of democratic 
government, and we are not fighting for any 
particular form, but we are fighting for the 
essential part of it all, namely, that we are all 
equally interested in our social and political life, 
and all have a right to a voice in the Govern- 
ment under which we live, and that when men 
and women are equally admitted to those rights 
we have the best safeguard of justice and peace that 
the world affords. There is no other safeguard.” 

Acting upon this ringing challenge for 
democracy, and remembering that the Presi- 
sent has, time after time, with the utmost 
patriotism and courage, stood out for many 
measures, in direct opposition to his party, 
and, in the most masterly and statesmanlike 
way, imposed his wishes upon Congress, we 
considered it wise to continue our course of 
action after the outbreak of the war. 

Strange irony of fate it was that a banner 
bearing the first utterance, quoted above, 
caused the first arrest. Since then two hun- 
dred and eighteen women have been arrested, 
and ninety-one have served jail sentences. 
Of the hardships and cruelty imposed upon us 
in jail it is not my purpose to speak. Suffice 
It to say that the untenable position of im- 
prisoning women for demanding democracy 
at home, while sacrificing precious lives in 
securing democracy abroad, could be endured 
no longer. The prison doors have opened wide, 
and as I write word comes of the promised 
vote in the House of Representatives early 
In th session. May the 65th Congress give 
us the two-thirds vote, and refer this question 
of woman’s enfranchisement, where it belongs, 
to the legislatures of the states, for settlement. 

Why the majority of suffragists will not picket 

uv March by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
fr Vational American Woman Suffrage 
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RAYNTITE--The Top That Stays New 


A grey, dingy, faded top will make any car look 
passé. Don’t sell your car because the top looks 
shabby. Get a new top—a top that stays new. 


RAYNTITE le 


It is water, grease, stain and dust proof— 
and as cleanable as glass. When soiled by travel, plain 
water will restore its beauty. It is guaranteed not to leak, 
crack nor peel for one year but built to last the life of 
your car. 









never fades. 





Any good top maker can re-top your car 
with Rayntite. 





Send for samples, booklet—and list of cars | 
on which Rayntite is furnished as regular j= 
equipment. i 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company  - 
World’s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 


Wilmington Delaware 
Works at Newburg, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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Do Your Kiddies Do This? 


Little grimy, sticky fingers wil leave marks on 


furniture. And oftena toy ina tiny hand will 
slightly mar the finish. Never mind! Do this: Put a few drops of 


3-in-One Oil 


on cloth wrung outin cold slightly worn furniture won- 
bag hy ipe he a derfully. Try it on yours. 
Salt a ttnthy gh hens $ At all stores in_50c, 25c, 15¢ 
vanishes all dirt, stains and bottles: 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


fingermarks, hen dry 
and polish with asoftcloth FREE Generous sample of 
-following the wood grain, 3-in-One and Dictionary of 
Uses--both free on request. 


This treatment “‘heals up” 












































That Trim Figure Line 


so essential to smart style is easily obtained by the use of 

















Prevents Won't Come 
Caping and il a Pr Of or Pall 

i ess Thr i 
Bulging Stud ough 












waists, skirts, dresses and lingerie smooth and neat. Ideal 
for children’s garments. Sold by the yard in black or 
Washable. Rustproof. 


At your dealer’s—or send 10c and dealer's name for liberal 
sample; also samples of Out-o-Syte SEW-OWN fastene:s. 


C. HOFFBAUER & CO., 258 Fifth Ave., Dept. N New York 







white. 






This special tape studded with invisible fasteners keeps 
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se bc of Fur or Feathers 
Baby Wears A Rubens 


This famous baby shirt is Nature's rival—keeping babies as safely warm as a coat 


of fur or feathers. 


Slips on and off like a coat—no struggle to fret little tempers. 


Double thick over chest and stomach—no buttons—no trouble. 


Rubens Baby Shirts 


Come in all sizes—from the first tiny 
shirt up. Materials are cotton, half 
wool, wool, silk; also silk and wool. 

A card of Rubens Paper Dolls comes 
with every shirt—a delight to every 
kiddie old enough to “cut out.” 


RUBENS & 
MARBLE, Inc. 


Infant Shirt 


YORK POLYCLINIC 


We make Two-Button Union Suits, 
“Rubens Style,” for children up to 10 
years, in cotton, merino and all wool. 

Write us for pictures aud prices if 
your dealer can't give you RUBENS, 


and we will supply you direct. 


358 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 


tessa 


| 
‘SCHOOL. oF NURSING|COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS 


‘ 


ae 


NEW 

HOSPITAL 
! 341 West 50th Street, New York Cit 

Two Years’ and four months’ course in Surgical, medical, 


and obstetrical Nursing; leading to registration in New 
Eight hour system. Address 


Also Friendship and Birthday Cards. Hand-colored on 
hand-made, imported stock. Good verses a_ specialty. 
Samples sent on approval. Special rates to Gift-Shops or 
those wishing to sell among their friends. Jessie H 


York State. 
H 


ELEN G. HILL, 8B. S., R.N., Principal 





I will tell you 


How to Reduce 


OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


How often have you said, ‘If I could only put 
on 25 pounds!”’ 

‘“‘My! How I’d like to be rid of this Fat!’’ 

Do you realize that you can weigh just exactly 
what you should by following my easy, scientific 
directions in the privacy of your room? And you 
will be stronger and look younger as you change 
your figure. 

The medical magazines advertise my work. 
Physicians’ wives and daughters are my pupils. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


I have devoted fifteen years to this work. Over 80,000 refined, 
intelligent women have not only regained health, vitality and per- 
fect figures and carriage, but they have learned how to keep both. 

Scores of my pupils have been relieved of ail sorts of chronic 
ailments that probably now afflict you. 

Drop me a line and I will explain, without expense, the method 
by which you can improve your figure; build up your vitality; 
strengthen your nerves; secure perfect fe eran and flood your 
entire life with the joy of perfect health. 

If you tell me your problems I'll write you frankiy what you 
can expect. 

My services are personal to you. Your case will be individually 
handled. I am at my desk from 8 to 5 daiiy, studying my pupils’ 
cases. May I help you ? 

Send for illustrated Booklet showing you how to stand cor- 
rectly; or, better still, write me a letter describing your particular 
case—I will respect your confidence. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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MeNicol, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








If you have any of the following derange- 
ments, runaline through it and send it tome: 
Excess Flesh in any part of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 

Incorrect Standing 

Incorrect Walking 

Poor Complexion 

Poor Circulation 


Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Weakness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 

Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 


Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 


(Potatoes for Everybody 
(Continued from page 55) ¢ 


of potatoes be heaping, and add to it one cup. 
ful of granulated sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted shortening, two well-beaten eggs, one. 
half teaspoonful of salt, and half a cupful of 
milk, flavor with half a teaspoonful of ground 
mace or nutmeg, or one teaspoonful of vanilla 
or lemon extract. Beat well and sift in about 
three cupfuls of flour that have been sifted 
with three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Turn out on a floured board, and knead lightly 
into shape. Roll half an inch thick, and cut 
into rounds. The mixture will be very soft, 
but if possible, do not add more flour, for the 
delicacy of these cakes depends wholly upon 
the texture of the dough. If more flour must 
be added, let it be done very cautiously. If 
the cakes seem too soft to handle, allow them 
to remain on the boar” jor a short time after 
cutting them. You will find they will become 
firmer and easier to manage. Have the fat 
hot, and fry the cakes a deep golden brown, 
When cool sift powdered sugar over them, 
adding a little ground cinnamon to the sugar 
for variety. 

Potato Spice Cake is another dainty. Cream 
together three-fourths of a cupful of butter 
or other shortening, two cupfuls of sugar, 
and one cupful of hot mashed potatoes. 
Add the yolks of two eggs, one at a time, with- 
out beating them, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, one-fourth teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, and one-half a grated nutmeg, also 
the grated rind of one lemon. Sift together 
one and a half cupfuls of pastry flour and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and add to 
the butter and sugar mixture alternately with 
half a cupful of rich milk. Beat well and fold 
in last the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
If liked, a cup of seeded and chopped raisins 
may be added to the cake, or both currants 
and raisins if a fruit loaf is desired. Bake ina 
large loaf cake pan, that has been greased and 
lined with paper. Bake in a moderate oven 
from fifty to sixty minutes. 

To vary this cake, half a cupful of grated 
chocolate with a cupful of chopped nut meats 
may be used in place of the raisins and currants. 

| Omit the cloves when making the chocolate 
| nut cake. 

| Potato Pies, Pancakes, Custards 

| ‘TO make a potato pie which is particularly 
good, boil in their jackets enough white 
potatoes to make two cupfuls when peeled 
and mashed; cream one-fourth of a cupful 
of butter with a scant cupful of sugar, and add 
the beaten yolks of three eggs, with cinnamon, 
mace, and nutmeg to taste, also the grated 

| rind and juice of half a lemon. Whip the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and fold 
gently into the mixture. Line two deep pie 
tins with flaky pastry, and pour in the potato 
mixture. Bake till firm and delicately browned. 

Here are a few very savory dishes which 
demand the potato for their basis; they are all 
good, and many of them will answer both asa 
vegetable and a meat dish. Savory Potato 
Custard is the first of these dainties; it is an 
excellent meat substitute. Boil enough pota- 
toes to make four cupfuls when riced; add to 
them a cupful of hot milk, a tablespoonful of 
butter, salt, pepper, and paprika to taste, 
also a pinch of mace. Beat till very light and 
free from all lumps, then add two well-beaten 
eggs. Pour into a greased pudding dish and 
dot with bits of butter. Bake a rich brown and 

| serve hot from the dish in which it was baked. 

Potato Pancakes make a tasty dish to serve 
with a pot-roast or with roast pork. They are 
made from raw potatoes. Peel three large 
potatoes and place them in cold water in which 
a teaspoonful of salt has been dissolved, for 
half an hour. Then grate them and add a 
dash each of pepper and paprika, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, three well-beaten eggs, ana 
two tablespoonfuls of flour. Beat hard for 
several minutes, as beating makes the pancakes 
light. Then drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. 
Fry a light brown, and drain on soft paper. 
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Serve very hot. For luncheon try these wih 
apple sauce, and you will be surprised at their 
tastiness. , 
Potato and Onion Fie will find favor with 
ersons who like a hearty dish. Peel and cut 
into thin slices six large potatoes and three 
onions. Butter a casserole and arrange a layer 
of the potatoes in it. Dot with butter, cover 
with the sliced onions, and season highly. 
Arrange a second layer of the potatoes in the 
dish, and continue in this manner until the 
dish is full, making the top layer of the onions 
Sprinkle with grated cheese, add one-half cup- 
ful hot water, and cover. Bake for two hours 
ina very slow oven. If the pie seems too dry, 
add a very little more hot water to it during 
the baking process. Remove the cover half an 


hour before taking it from the oven, permitting | 


it to brown nicely. . vie 
Potato Omelet will furnish a very appetizing 
and easily prepared breakfast dish. Beat 


two cupfuls of cold mashed potatoes to a cream | 


with hot milk, salt, and pepper, add two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and two well- 
beaten eggs. Heat the omelet pan and melt 
in it a tablespoonful of butter, turn in the 
omelet mixture, and cook till set. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley and fold. Serve on a 
hot platter. 

For a cold day Potato Hot Pot has no peer. 
It is very nutritious, and extremely moderate 
in price. Peel and slice six onions and enough 
potatoes to make four cupfuls. Cover these 
vegetables with boiling water and cook for 
five minutes, then drain and place in a baking 
dish with one cupful of canned tomatoes, 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, and 
salt and pepper to taste, add one cupful of 


milk or water, dot with butter, and cover | 
closely. Bake in a moderate oven for two | 


hours. 


How to Cook a Potato 
BOILED. in its jacket and served with good 

sweet milk, butter, and salt, is the way it is 
eaten in Scotland and Ireland. To cook a po- 


tato properly one must understand something | 


of itscomposition. Starch is the chief property 


of this vegetable, and each little starchy parti- | 


cle is encased in a wall of cellulose. To break 
this cellulose or woody wall quickly the potato 
must be placed in boiling water, which will 
burst the covering of the starch particles and 
cause the starch itself to cook so rapidly that 
it will become floury and white. If allowed to 
soak in cold or even hot water, the cellulose 
becomes filled with water and the starch soggy 
and heavy. It is much the same when pota- 


toes are baked; they should be placed ina very | 


hot oven always. 
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Ay on these cold wintry days, 
Ky what could be more cozy 





and comfortable for every 
member of the family than the 
CUDDLEDOWN ROBE ? 


And it’s mighty becoming. Made of the 
finest blanketing in the newest designs and 


colors. Look for the CUDDLEDOWN label 


in the neck band of every robe. 


A “Cuddledown” Bathrobes 


For the Kiddies from one to six 
years buy a CUDDLEDOWN SET 
—a Comfyrobe, Bootees and big 

” wooly Blanket. Price from $2.50 
A . FP to $8 the Set. Your dealer can 
; supply you, or write us direct. 


QUAKER ROBE COMPANY 
22d & Filbert Sts. Philadelphia 
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Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- PLAYS Pantomimes, t ood t 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux,Drills, ea ess ea ess ea S 
Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, plans, | 84 menus, recipes, directions for preparing each meal, 
helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, | food values, timely sugg stions, ete. 10c¢ or FREE for 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large catalog | two names interested in Domestic Science 


free. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept. 23 ‘Chicago | American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 

















Again, never add salt to potatoes while 
they are boiling; wait until you have drained | 


the water from them, then sprinkle with salt, 
and shake the kettle well fora moment. Salt 
has a tendency to draw the minerals from the 
vegetable, and it is our purpose to retain 
in the potato every good quality which it 
possesses. 

Scrub the potatoes before cocking them till 
the skins are nearly white, cook in rapidly 
boiling water till tender, drain, and sprinkl: 
with salt. Shake over the fite for a moment 
or two to make them floury, then cut a cros3 
In the side of each potato, raise the skin slightly 
and place a piece of butter in the opening. 
Serve on a folded napkin in a hot dish. 

Baked Potatoes with Cheese: Scrub the 
potatoes, which should be large, and rub them 
over with a little lard or dripping, place in a 
very hot oven, ard bake till tender. Then cut 
away the tops and scoop out the potato pulp, 
mash this with butter, pepper, salt, paprika, 
and a little milk, and add a teaspoonful of 
grated cheese for each potato. Refill the skins 
with the mixture, place in the oven again 
to heat. Then serve ona folded napkin ina 
hot dish. 

_ Potatoes and Spinach: When a small quan- 
lity of each of these vegetables remains from 
dinner, try this very good “left-over” dish fo- 
uncheon. Mix equal quantities of cold mashed 


potatoes and spinach to a paste and add a , 
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RUNKEL’S contains more nourishment 

than most foods, ard costs less, too. It’s PURE and 
healthful. Rich in cocoa-butter—yet not too “‘heavy”’ 
for quick and easy digestion. 


If your grocer hasn’t Runkel’s on hand today, send us his name 
and 10c tor Family Taste Size (16 cups) or 25c for 40-cup size. 
One taste and you'll always insist on Runkel’s. 


“* Book of Tasty Things’’—containing many deli- 
cious, yet economical recipes, sent free on request. 


~~ ©Runkel’s 
the COCOA 


with that chocolaty' taste 


In using advertisements see page 9 

















































































AGN NE 


* ALUMINUM 


ARE. 


**From Generation to Generation’’ 


AGNER Cast Aluminum Ware Utensils are 
artistic achievements as well as useful arti- 
cles of perfect efficiency. In 
material and finish they are 
as pleasing to the senses as 
antique pewter creations, 
and as pretty and appetiz- 
ing on the table as Sterling. 


Every piece is cast ina 
mold, (not stamped or 
drawn) is without seam or 
joint and does not bend or 
break. It is pleasing to 
work with and substantial 
beyond any other form of 
kitchen ware. It cooks food 
with less fuel, prevents 
scorching and does not 
crack or chip. 





Wagner Ware 
Includes 


Percolators Tea Pots 

TeaKettles Jelly Molds 

Bread Pans Casseroles 
Ramequin Sets 


Pudding Pans 





Skillets eres Pans Ask to see Wagner trade- 
W — s mark on every piece. 
0 “es Bokers Write for Free Illus- 
"he ; trated Booklet K. 
oasters 


The Wagner Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 47, Sidney, Ohio 


Steam Cookers, etc. 








‘Leonard 


Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
lear around the door frame. Send for catalog. Largest Refrigerator 
cxcauey in the world. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Atwood Grapefruit 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


—— 






Like a Clean China Dish 





Always in 


this wrapper 
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Potatoes for Everybody 


tablespoonful of melted butter, with aa 
pepper, and salt to taste. Spread on a buttered 
pie tin and sprinkle with fine bread-crums. 
Dot with butter and bake a light brown. Cut 
in pie-shaped pieces when serving. 

Potato Roses are very pretty for garnishing 
and make delicious eating as well. Boil and 
mash the potatoes as usual, adding salt, pepper, 
and butter to taste, with hot milk to moisten 
well. To each pint of potato add the yolk 
of one egg and whip well, then fold in the 
stiffly beaten white of the egg and turn the 
mixture into a pastry-bag in which a star or 
rose tube has been inserted. Holding the bag 
in a vertical position over a greased pan, force 
a little of ‘ee potato mixture ae the 
tube until a disk about one inch in diameter 
has been formed. Then sharply press the tube 
into the center of the disk and lift it quickly 
from it. This will form a quaint little figure, 
resembling a Tudor rose. W hen a number of 
these little roses have been formed, place 
the pan containing them at the top of a very 
hot oven or under the flame of the gas broiler, 
until they take on a delicate brown tint. Lilt 
them from the pan with a spatula or pancake 
turner, and decorate the meat or fish together 
with a spray of parsley or watercress. 

Potato Nests are made from the same mix- 
ture, which is pressed through the pastry- 
tube, round and round in a hollow circle. 
Brown these nests like the roses and fill with 
left-over peas, corn, or other vegetables, which 
have been heated and seasoned highly, A 
potato border about a planked steak is made 
in the same manner. 


A Few More Methods 


OLCANO Potatoes: Pare, boil, and mash 

potatoes till smooth and light, then add 
butter, pepper, salt, and paprika to taste with 
sufficient milk to moisten thoroughly. Make 
into irregular cones about three inches high and 
place on a platter that will stand the heat of 
the oven. In the top of each potato cone, 
make a deep indentation using a skewer 
or the end of a coffee spoon for the purpose. 
Mash a tablespoonful of cheese with a little 
salt and enough paprika to color it quite red, 
and fill the potato cones with the mixture. 
Sprinkle cheese over the cones and place in a 
hot oven. As the cheese melts it will spread 
and cover the sides of the cones, giving them 
the appearance of miniature volcanoes. 1 
preferred the potatoes may be made into one 
large volcano. This is an attractive dish when 
broiled lamb chops are placed about it, the 
bones meeting over the top of the volcano. 

Potato Hash: Use the cold boiled potatoes 
left from dinner for the hash and serve it 
piping hot for luncheon. Season the potatoes 
with salt, pepper, and a little finely chopped 
onion. Melt two tablespoonfuls of dripping 
or fat in a hot frying pan and turn in the pota- 
toes. Pat them down and cook gently till 
brown on the under side, then place under 
the gas flame and brown the tops. Turn out 

carefully on a hot platter and garnish the dis 
with strips of crisply fried bacon. 

The potato is also a very satisfactory addi- 
tion to the soup course, for there are any 
number of substantial, inexpensive chowders 
and bisques which have it for their founda- 
tion. A very delicious cream soup is made as 
follows: 

Pare and boil three potatoes as usual, 
rubbing them through a sieve when tender. 
Scald a pint and a half of milk with a slice of 
onion and a stalk of celery, strain the milk 
into the potatoes, with a tablespoonful of 
butter, salt, and pepper to taste, and a sprin- 
kling of paprika. When ready to send to the 
table add a teaspoonful of finely minced 
parsley. 

To vary this soup, tomato catsup to taste 

may be added at the last moment. 

Potato and Turnip Soup: Add one medium- 
sized turnip to the potatoes when piacts 
them over the fire to cook, then proceed as 
the foregoing recipe. 
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Are We Really Saving P 


(Continued from page 62) 


Figured on a basis of protein, the New York 
City garbage saving this year over last is 
enough to furnish the food of 259,000 adult 
males doing moderate work. Since women 
and children require somewhat less than 
men, the material which is being saved this 
year in New York may be reckoned as sufii- 
cient to feed all the inhabitants of a city the 
size of Minneapolis or Washington, D. C. 
~ At a time when we do not wish to be guilty 
of throwing away food which would give life 
to hungry men, women, and children, is this 
saving worth while? ; ; 

The savings of New York City are not in 
any way exceptional when compared with 
those throughout the country. 
York’s decrease in garbage during the first six 
months of 1917 Was 9.16 percent, something 
ess than the average. The figures for Septem- 
er, when home canning was at its height, are 
most interesting. Sixty-two of the eighty-one 
cities mentioned have smaller collections than 
in September, 1916. Were we able to take into 
account the increased population of 1917 as 
compared with 1916, we should find still 
fewer. Among the larger cities, Philadelphia 
makes the best showing, with a relative figure 
of 73.4, as compared with 100 for 1916; 
Minneapolis makes the next best showing. 
Of the larger cities, our National Capital has 
the highest relative figure, 104.8. Of the 
seventeen cities of over 300,000 population 
which took part in the investigation, Washing- 
ton and Los Angeles (1o1.1) are the only cities 
which have a relative figure above 100. 





OT only the quantity of the garbage, but 

its quality must be taken into considera- 
tion. The amount of grease which can be re- 
covered from garbage is a much better indicator 
of thrift than its weight. From such figures 
as the Food Administration has been able to 
secure from the cities which have reduction 
plants, it is evident that not only is there less 
garbage this year than last, but that its 
“richness” has also been decreased. The total 
amount of grease collected during September 
of this year is about forty percent less than 
that collected last year. Moreover, the actual 
proportion of grease contained in the garbage 
has fallen off more than thirty percent, com- 
paring September, 1917, with September, 1916. 
The best showing is made by Columbus, 
Ohio, with Chicago a close second. Schenec- 
tady makes the poorest record, both in amount 
and percent of grease in garbage, while 
Dayton, Ohio, has also passed a relative figure 
of 100 in both these respects. However 
incomplete the figures on this matter still are, 
one thing is certain: Housekeepers are no 
longer throwing fat into the garbage pail. At 
this time, when a saving of one-third of an 
ounce of fat in every kitchen of the United 
States means 400,000 tons per year for the 
lllies now suffering from a fat famine, is our 
actual fat saving worth while? 

An analysis of the contents of our garbage 
pails, however, is only one means of finding 
out whether we have taken to heart lessons of 
thrift. Undoubtedly we have heeded the ad- 
vice, “Save the waste—Utilize the scraps!” 
But how about the other slogan, “Buy with 
orethought—Cook with care!” Can we prove 
that we are not only refraining from wasting 
our food after we have purchased it, but that 
We are actually purchasing more thoughtfully 
and less wastefully? Until recently, it has been 
‘ustomary for bakers in all parts of the United 
Slates to take back unsold bread from re- 
tailers, Approximately four percent of all the 
bread delivered by wholesale bakers was later 
returned to them, and at least one-third of 
“us was sold for animal feed. A portion of 
the bread returned was sold at reduced rates 
0 charitable institutions and the poor. The 
Wastefulness of this system is apparent. The 
Commercial Economy Board saw a way of 
putting an end to the waste of wheat and the 


In fact, New . 











Five Foods 


That Cut Living Costs 
—made with SUN-MAID Razsins 


ERE are five foods, made 
with raisins, that will cut 
down household bills. Note how 
simple they are to make. See how 
the family likes them. 
They are appetizing, delicious,— many 


costlier foods do not attract half so much 
as these. 


Try them. Don’t miss them. 
will show you new ways to economize. 


They 


Raisins supply 1560 calories of energy-produc- 
ing food value per pound. A pound of beefsteak 
supplies 1090 calories. A pound of eggs supplies 
but 695. Thus you see how raisins increase the 
food value of all foods that contain them. 


* California 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


Millions of packages of Sun-Maid Raisins are 
now used by soldier-women. They are juicy, 
plump and tender. Be sure that you get this 
brand. All first-class grocers sell them. Three 
varieties: Seeded (seeds removed); Seedless 
(grown without seeds) ; Clusters (on the stem). 


We will send a free recipe book showing many 
ways to serve raisins, to anyone on request. 


CORN BREAD 
Corn Bread with Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins is a ‘most nourish- 
ing food. 


INDIAN PUDDING 
Add Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 


to your favorite recipe for Indian 
pudding. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 8000 Growers. Fresno, Cal. 
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RICE PUDDING 


Sun-Maid Raisins in boiled rice won- 
derfully improves this dish. 


California RAISIN PIE 


Tell your men folks to try this pie at 
their down town restaurants and 
lunch rooms. Or buy it from your 
grocer or baker and serve at home for 
dessert on meatless days. It is lus- 
cious and nutritious, There is no 
other pie that men like half so well 
once they try a pie like this. 





California RAISIN BREAD 


Ask bake shops and grocers for Cali- 
fornia Raisin Bread, made with Sun- 
Maid Raisins. This famous bread 
saves butter because children like it 
plain. It also saves both wheat and 
sugar because raisins help%o displace 
them. Raisins add to plain bread, 
as well as to other plain foods, both 
flavor and food value. 





n Vegetables 


More need than ever to cut down living expenses, and increase 


the food-supply. 
and better crops by using 


You save time, labor, money; you get bigger 


Planet Jr. Garden Tools 


No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe is the greatest 4 


combination hand-cultivating tool in the world. The plows open fur- y 


rows, cover them and hill growing crops. 


The hoes are wonderful 


weed-killers. The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. Crops are 
straddled till 20 inches high; then the tool works between rows 
We make 24 styles—various prices. 4 


&. with one or two wheels, 
CS New 72-page Catalog, free! 


Se Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes over 55 tools, 
~< A. including Wheel-Hoes, Seeders, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, 
te Write for it today! 


Box 1201T 
Philadelphia 


Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators. 


In using advertisements see page 9 





Bubbles of 
Wheat and 


Rice 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition we exhibited Puifed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 

There came Japanese, and saw their rice grains puffed to bubbles, eight 
times normal size. 

There came men from Russia and from India—homes of wheat. And they 
saw gigantic wheat grains, steam-exploded, thin and airy, yet still shaped as 
they grew. 

And those men by the thousands went back to their homes to tell of these 
American wonders. 


To you they seem commonplace, perhaps. 

But inside each grain our process creates a hundred million steam explosions. 
Every food cell is blasted for easy digestion. The grains are shot from guns. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson spent years on the process—to make whole grains 
wholly digestible. The result is the greatest foods ever made from these 
grains. Also the most delightful. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Don’t Treat Like Confections 


These are ideal foods, in which every granule is fitted to feed. ‘The Wheat 
and the Rice are whole-grain foods, of which children get too little. They are 
immeasurably better than whole-grain foods cooked in usuai ways. 

They are enticing—thin, crisp, flaky, with a taste like toasted nuts. They 
are widely used in candy-making. 

But, despite their attractions, they are wondrous foods. Make them your 
breakfast cereal. Mix them with your fruits. Float them in bow]s of milk. 
Salt like peanuts, or douse with melted butter, for children after school. Every 
serving means clear nutrition in a fascinating form. 


(1739) 
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Are We Really Saving: 


increased cost of bread involved in this Waste. 
ful distribution. They requested the 

of the country to plan ahead a bit and ond 
their bread twenty-four hours in advance 
They also requested bakers to limit the, 
baking to the amount of bread actual) 
ordered by the retailers, and not to take bac 
any unsold surplus. The prompt and cheerhy 
response to it has been one of the most encour 
aging signs of the day. Almost immediately tly 
wasteful bakery system of distribution unde 
went reformation. It is estimated that we an 
already actually saving enough bread by attep. 
tion to this small detail to furnish the brey 
rations of 200,000 adult men a day. Sine. 
women and children require proportionate) 
less, the people of the United States’ are savin: 
simply as the result of a little forethought j 
buying, enough bread to supply the bread nes 
of cities the size of Rochester, St. Paul, Bor. 
deaux, or Liege and Ghent combined. Brea 
rations for almost 200,000 soldiers a day. 4t 
this time, when wheat is at a premium, is fh 
worth while? 


ANOTHER result of a little increased fore. 

thought in buying is the reformation of oy 
delivery system. There are about 20,000, 
kitchens in the United States, and we were em- 
ploying in sending groceries about 100,000 men 
and nearly as many horses and trucks. In ad. 
dition, the butcher, the baker, the general store, 
and the department store had large forces, 
Fully fifty percent of this army was busy doing 
things which a little forethought and a little 
willingness would have eliminated. Half : 
dozen deliveries a day were made to probably 
1,000,000 households, where one, or two at 


the most, would have been suflicient. The} 


average cost of deliveries to the grocers of this 
country has been about three nercent of their 


net sales. Naturally they added this to th® 


price of the goods, and the woman who ordered 
once a day helped to pay for those who ordered 
half a dozen times. The government recom 
mended to retailers a fixed number of de 
liveries a day at regular hours, with no free 


special deliveries. Moreover, purchasers were§ 


requested, as a patriotic duty, to carry thei 
small packages. The result is astounding 
Already, in the grocery business alone, five 


thousand young men have been freed fog 


service in the army, or for productive work 
along other lines. Reports from sixty cities, 
covering a population of almost 10,000,00 


people, show that deliveries have been cut§ 
down to two a day, or less. The other) 


cities of the United States are bound t 
follow suit, freeing more regiments of men 
and more horses and trucks for war work 
At this time, when the services of young met 
are at a premium in every walk of life, is th 
worth while? a 

These are only a few of the ways in whid 
the stern demands of the war are toning 
our entire economic system. The benefit wil 
not cease with the close of the war. TW 
habits of thrift and close economy which ¥ 
have formed will probably continue in a ver 
large measure. They will help to reduce th 
high cost of living in the future, just as the 
have added to it in the past. Competitic 
will see to that, and if not competition the 
the new principle of governmental regulatio 


| which the war has introduced into our indus 


tries. Strange are the uses of adversil) 
Strange, that the wanton destruction ot ¥# 
should lead to such permanent construct! 
results. There can be no doubt that U 
American people are actually learning # 
yutting into practise the hitherto obnoxiots 
sste of thrift. We are cooperating with, 
government in its recommendations to Pi 
ahead and buy more wisely. We are cookilt 
with care and saving the scraps. We # 
actually saving our fat and our wheat. We 
are giving up our whimsical demands for ¢ 
travagant service. And by the results whic! 
we are able, even thus far, to prove, My 
can say unhesitatingly that if is cvorth wht 
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Suffrage 











there. In spite of day nurseries, créches, and 
that fathers shall go out to work, and it ’ : j iN | S 


(Continued from page 17) 
kindergartens it is still convenient that 
gems likely to be just as convenient when the 
women are all voters as it has been hereto- 








The facts were, mainly, children. If a woman 
was to look after her children she had better 
hide at home a good deal, and do her work 
mothers shall bide more or less at home, and 
fore. 








For I suppose there are still to be children, 
and that for the most part they are to have 
more or less permanent, married parents, and 
that the war-born suggestion of “lateral” 
husbands for unmated women, attributed to 
the German Government, will not go very 





far, nor become fashionable among ordinary 
people. What the war may be going to do to 
human society none of us knows, but if votes 
for women bring radical changes, it will be a 
surprise. It looks just now as if votes were 
made for women, but it is certain that women | 
were not made for votes, and will not give 
over being women merely because they 
become voters. The relations of men 
and women are based in nature. Votes 
must accord with them, not they with 
votes. 

A vote is nothing unless there is force of 
some kind to back it. The chief force that 
women have used heretofore has been man- 
power. They have coerced, or cajoled, or | 
persuaded, or inspired men to do what they 
wanted done. Go look through history and 
see about it. It is not necessary to go far 
back. Observe what a German empress so 
very lately did in Russia; a German queen in 
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= ERE is a sanitary bowl brush that 
| takes the hard work out of clean- 
Greece. Those two women changed the whole Pike the toilet. Curved to get way 
course of the war, and (probably) lengthened down into the bowl-trap and under the 
the butcher’s bill by millions of items. But | rim, it scrubs the bow] spic and span—sanitary. When the job is done you 
what they did, women great and small have | can put ihis brush under a scalding-hot-water faucet and thoroughly cleanse 
always been doing—using men to accomplish | i+__the bristles won’t come out. Get this brush—the price is only 75 cents, 


their pleasures, their ambitions, their wills. | . : ‘ 
And no doubt they always will do it. delivered to your home. It’s one of the famous 


The Power Behind ry S an itary Bru shes 


HAVE been moderately opposed to votes 
Twisted Wire Backs 













for women, largely because the women I 
was most concerned for didn’t want them, but I 
have sympathized with almost everything else 
inthe women’s program: for more room in the 
wea for them, more “rights,” fewer tram- There are 70 of these Fuller time-and-labor-saving brushes—a special 
Hes gk convention, and more open roads! Gne for every household and personal use—for bathtub, stairs, windows, 


through which their energies might travel. : : : . . = 
But I see the suffrage victory in New York | bottles, dishes, radiator, refrigerator, hats, clothing, auto-washing, shower- 
may be a great thing for the men of that | bath, massage, hair, nails, etc., and as fine a floor mop as you have seen yet. 


state. It may relieve them of a share Me ; 3 
e. It may relieve them of a share of the These brushes are all based on the idea that only a clean brush cleans. 


drudgery and detail of politics, and give them | ,,, , : a 
more leisure for eh scans repose, re-| hey have no solid backs to hold the dirt and get water-soaked. The 


flection, and the higher life. The great power | bristles are held firmly by the twisted wire and do not come out. 
in politics is the ms > w . : “Atahte ‘ ; ie ? . 
politics is the man (or the woman) who We have our own branches in 40 leading cities and representatives in most 


thinks. If he has a gift of speech or for | hg = 
written discourse, it may be useful; but if not, | towns. Write us for catalog, or let us have our nearest representative call 


he can use and promote persons who have | and show you a complete assortment of these brushes—you need not buy 
that’ gift. But in politics, while thousands | unless vou desire. 


may work as directed, some one must feel . . . . 
the current, must think, must know what Or send $1 for the three brushes in the special offer below; we will deliver at 


should be done, must choose who shall best | your door, all charges prepaid and satisfaction guaranteed—use the coupon. 


do it. Such a person, if he is good at his job, 
a ee oes i um Special Offer—3 brushes for $ ] eee a 


- + like Emerson’s man, in that, live 

where he may, there wi ay > a beaten | sei / : 
path to his a Sen oe rae | No. 72 Bowl Brush (shown above) made of China bristles held fast in a 
t 5 an é ; aes ris ‘ire back, with ¢ re ck. Will last for years. Price 75c. 
lormers and bosses, constant readers’ and twisted wire back, with a curved neck. Will last for 3 c 
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anxious inquirers, will keep that path beaten. - No. 33A Cactus Fibre Sink Brush with twisted wire back. Price 25c. 
He need not hang out any sign; he need not - Extra—no charge Vegetable cleaning brush. A handy labor-saver. = 
advertise; he need not spout nor posture on mA I NE SM PM a = 








the platform, nor write to the newspape o . nippigae | 

) rm, n¢ spaper F 

and explain.’ If he knows how to arrange| Fuller Brush Company, 78 Union Street, Hartford, Conn. 
fovernment, folks will find him, especially if Distribution Stations in Rock Island, Ill., Toledo, O., Oakland, Cal. Fuller Branches in 



















he . . ° ° . ° 
“9 does not Insist on being himself his own | Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Omaha, Neb. Rochester, N.Y. 
Instrument of power Allentown, Pa. Columbus, O. Lowell, Mass Philadelphia, Pa. Scranton, Pa 

I om e a A Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Manchester, N. H. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

Suspect the seat of power in politics is | Baltimore, Md Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Me. Syracuse, N.Y 2 

consider ibly the b: *k sez “her f eB Ss Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn Minneapolis. Minn. Portland, Ore. Trenton, N. J : 
ex ell a c “7 K Seat, where the view 1S Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Newark, N. J. zs TOVEIeIIEe, R.I enmnee. Be ‘ 

cellent, the speakers are ; ible. ¢ > Chicago, Ill acksonville, Fla. New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa ilmington, Del 

eg eagle: audible, and the Cincinuatt, oO. = City, Mo. Oakland, Cal Richmond, Va. Worcester, Mass 








eo of thought is not DsuCermrmunesGeed, Dose Cre: |) ccs pa ree 
Obligation + . be 3 ° 

i 4 expound doctrine. Doctrine is | FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. Send me c 
luch better confided, and plans devised, in | I enclose $1.00. Send delivery prepaid to name and address below 


CONversation th : : 5 Rs ‘ c : ss 
ersatl 1an In oratory. But the pas- | brushes listed in special offer, including extra brush without charge. 






We need more sales 
representatives. Check 
| here if interested. 
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Gompany’ hands 


—— how to have 
them every day 





” ON’T envy my hands. Envy my good 

sense,”’ said this woman, as she meas- 
ured out “just enough” Gold Dust into her 
dishpan. “Company hands can’t be put 
on at a moment’s notice, you know. 
They have to ‘grow’. 


“In the first place, I 
like the water soapy 
and ‘grease - dissolving’ —Ay 
for the dishes. That’s eee 
why I use Gold Dust. In the second place, 
I like it ‘soft’ for my hands. That’s why I 
use ‘just enough’ Gold Dust- a_ table- 
spoonful to the dishpanful of water. 

“T always measure it out. 1 don’t just throw it 
in. It’s foolish to use more than enough when ‘just 
enough’ agrees so well with dishes and hands. 


“Oh, yes, I use Gold Dust for other things, too. 
But I like it particularly for dishwashing, because 
dishwashing means put- 


—— cn ting your hands in water 
& ENOUGH ’ 


—— three times a day. And 





Gold Dust lessensthe time 
you must keep your hands 
in water, because it so quickly dsso/ves the grease. 


‘Reasonable care and ‘just enough’ Gold Dust 
are the only secrets J know for keeping ‘company’ 
hands—right on through three-times-a-day dish- 
washing. But for Gold Dust results be sure it zs 
Gold Dust you get.”’ 
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Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work oY 
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Suffrage 





















| sion for power usually includes a large appe- 
tite tor glory, and that usually insists upon { 
office and personal exhibition. One does Dot 
| commonly get much glory during life from ( 
sitting in the shade and telling active people = 
what to do and how to do it. Glory calls for 
a brass band, and the adoration of troops of place 
| admirers, and the shouts of crowds, and § bein: 
write-ups in the papers, all rather tiresome TI 
things except the band. been 
Political women heretofore have had the § time: 
advantage of the back seat. As they move her 
| up, there will be more room on it for men, and J ¢ress 
| it is not likely that the potency of men in  »!l th 
government will suffer from the change. Byt erg 
as women-politicians have always used man. 18 | 
power, so men-politicians must now use ive 
woman-power, and will, of course, as occasion ill 1 
requires. soil ¢ 
That exposes women to a new experience, you | 
I will not call it a new canger, but just anew B unto 
experience. So long as they cid not have An 
votes, the privacy of their political reflec. § new: 
tions was not much invaded. But a voteis  :nv 
not exactly a private possession. It is a good fF cutal 
deal public; a property that concerns other B carm 


folks besides the owner, and for the use of § a vel 
which the voter is responsible. Every voterisa § prev 





little more a public character than a non-voter, and 
Some women like that and some do not, butinto J linin; 
| every woman’s parlor (or maybe kitchen) insuf- @  garm 
| frage states a new man has a claim to enter. Th 
There was the minister and the doctor, and engt 
now there is the politician. Her vote can no of th 

| more be neglected than her soul. Se pit. 
Women and Political Parties with 
Most women, I suppose, will like that. so af 
| Most women are pleased, naturally and) gown 
properly, with lawful attentions from men, and is try 
will doubtless be pleased with the attentions § In 


of the politician, and find that his conversa- fF this : 
tion gives variety to life. Of course he will # the | 
put all the work he can on women workers, § treat 
but the persuasion of women is a man’s job, opera 
just as the management of men is a woman's > the | 
job, and when the women workers have done) all ey 








all they can for the politician he will still have @ befor 
to do a good deal for himself. Th 

In the city of New York there will be almost § pater 
a million votes of women to be looked after) “U-C 
and solicited. That means steady employ- t tak 
ment in supervision and organization for 2} some' 
good many people, and there was something heart 







to do in New York before. But all the women 
who have been active in getting the suffrage, © 
and all who have been active in opposition to 
it, are in politics alreedy, and probably like 
the employment. It is they and their like 
who must continue to follow it. They have 
gradually built up for themselves a steady 





DM 














job, and acquired the training that qualifies The : 
them to work at it. Practised already = 
organization for or against suffrage, they will F “4 
adjust their skill to the task of applying the ne : 
new force to the problems of government. Thief 
Many political women whose hearts wert 5 
all in the war wished that the suffrage ament- os 
ment in New York had not come up when tt h < 
did, and would have been glad to defer all fe 
suffrage discussion until after the war. Neve J" ch 
theless it may be that the suffrage victory @ spe 
New York was won at a good time. There was gay 
a feeling among New York voters that whens ie “ale 
much was going into the wash, woman suffrage as 
might as well go in too. The world problems For 
of the day, of the very hour, are so enormous § tr 
and so complicated, that votes for women ae § 
only an item, and rather an_ obscure ont, aac 
among them. While all mundane concerns, terials 
j all conventions, and old habits, are loosened Black. 
and fluid, it may be a good time for woman pe a 
suffrage to have its trial. It will easier find Khaki 
its place in such a time. For some years : Fo 
come all kinds of fooling with government W™ tric = 
be subjected to tests as prompt as they = very § 
severe. No lath painted to look like a swor St ; 
will do in these times. A sword must be # sil] ¥ 
sword; a gun must shoot; a vote must justll) homes 





(THE ».« FAIRBANK conrany} | 
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large ape. 
Nsists upon 
ne does not 
£ life from Sit THING new 


which every 


tive People 
Ty calls for 
‘L troops of 
rowds, and being tried on by prospective purchasers. 
The wonder is that re a thing has not 
teen invented before. \ thousand and one 
had the times you have drawn back 
they move hen you started to slip into a ready-m: ide 
or men, and xs, and wondered who tried it onlast. Now 
of men in 
ange. But 
used man. 
Now use 
as occasion 


is a removable, sanitary lining to be 


er tiresome 


rz of The House of Black, New York City, 


‘ve material, and treated che mically, which 
ill make the gown you try on free from any 
soil or pers piration, ‘and will make the gown 
you buy fresh, with its entire lining entirely 
untouched by any one save you. 

Among the principal objects which this 
new sanitary lining accomplishes i is to prevent 
eny remote possibility of the transmission of 
cutaneous diseases, to avoid the soiling of 
carments prior to their being sold, to provide 
a vehicle for a germicide which will effectually 


experience 
just a new 
| not have 
‘ical reflec. 
it a vote is 
[t is a good 
cerns other 
the use of 
rv voter isa 
non-voter, #@ and to furnish an inexpensive 

ot, kutinto # lining which can be thrown away 


hen) in suf- é garment is purchased. 

n to enter. This sliplining is made with sleeves of a | 

loctor, and length sufficient to cover the upper portion | 

ote can no of the arm and to extend well below the arm 
® pit. This successfully protects the garment 


‘ from perspiration. The slip is also provided 
ties © with a collar which rolls over in back, and 
like that.f so affords a shield between the collar of the 
turally and} gown and the neck and hair of the person who 
n men, and fis trying it on. 
attentions In oider that the garments provided with 
> conversa: fF} this slip lining may be tried on often without 
‘se he will the lining suffering in any way, the lining is 
n workers, treated with a chemical compound which 
man’s S job, operates as a germicide. This not only makes 
a woman’s the lining absolutely sanitary, but removes 
have done all evidence of its ever having been tried on 
I still have before, and makes it entirely fresh and clean. 
The sanitary lining in question has been 
patented by the inventor under the name, 
‘U-Only Protectoslip,’ ’ and he hopes to have 
it taken up by manufacturers in general. As 
something valuable and new it should have 
hearty recommendation from many sources. 
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The top is of ring dotted foulard and the 
test of blue serge. 
As to combinations of silk materials, the 


Georgette crépe, is a most persuasive example. 


nment. 
arts were § -his frock also shows another distinct tashion 
ve amend: point, the tendency to use Chinese embroidery. 
> when it The preference for foulards used alone is 
defer all shown by the very good-looking frock of blue 
- Never. § {oulard with a diamond figure. The vest is of 
tictory in the checked silk gingham which is coming out 
There was — "OW with such signal success. 


As to colors of materials, they 


it when 80 
every which way from putty to gray, and from 


n suffrage 


problems dark blue to Joffre blue. 

enormous For plain tailored suits military gabardine 
omen are § 2d tricotine in different weaves will be used, 
cure one, and for the formal tailored suits cov ert cloths, 
concems, | Military-covert-gabardine, and checked ma. 
loosened terials with suéde velvet finish, will be used. 


B lac k and \ 


yr woman - 
alew 


nan hite checks predomin: ate, but quite 
asier find 


1 
checks in white and blue, white and green, 


years to khaki and blue, and khaki and green are seen. 
ment will For tailored dresses fine French serges and 
they are tricots will a ppear, and Chéruit twill, which is a 
a sword § Very fine gal faa will be excellent. 
ust be 2 Summe r sports suits will be of tweed, sports 
st justi) silks such as “ruff-a-nuff,” khaki kool, and 


homes spuns. Smart indeed is white suade velvet. 


placed in gowns in the shops while they are 


involuntarily 


LIMIMG bp 


woman 
will acclaim with unqualified approval 


ths can be changed, for Mr. Max L. Green- | 


1S invented a temporary lining, of inexpen- } 


prevent the transmission of infectious diseases, 
temporary | 
when the | 


frock in the middle on page 72, of taffeta and | 


will range | 
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From its inception, the Maytag idea in power 
cvasher construction has been to give the 


public the best that men and money could build. 








To this idea has been dedicated a new Maytag triumph 

the Baby Grand of Electric Washers. Imagine 
a magnificent mechanical laundry servant—ever-ready, 
trouble-free and never-tiring—cloaked in an ultra-perfect 
case of beauty and simplicity with a finish of richly 
toned ivory which lends an atmosphere of dignity and 
refinement befitting the American home. Such is the new 


* 


Gleclhiic Washewt i 
which in usefulness and value, in practical service and elegance, caps 
the manufacturing effort of years. Its greater convenience and 
utility, its larger freedom from trouble and annoyance and i 
notable saving in time and laundering costs are realized more 
vividly with every succeeding wash day. Perfect in principle— 
three way swinging safety wringer—all metal construction 
—no exposed working parts. Costs a little more to buy 
than ordinary types of washers, but its purchase is 
the part of wise and economical home management. 











FREE | 


nd offers mi n 
dering problems. 














THE 


MAYTAG COMPANY 
DEPT. 233 
NEWTON, IOWA 
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WAR PIE | Conserve Your Time by 
| (7-9-4. Tt Usefull 
It Has No Top Crust. — ie ha 


You serve yourself and 52 epsacefWl sence Me bles de Knitting is second nature nog 
your country well when this ge we have been requested to : adays, and time a knitting jy 
| renew our offer of sending instruc- a well spent. On receipt of three 


you bake a War Pie, and | trons for them. I's have made a ? cents for postage instructions 
for goodness use | limited number of instructions and . for knitting the sweater at the 


NONE SUCH © + 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make” 


flour,labor,shortening, | 
Save and expense. Also try | 
a None SucH Mince Pie with whole 
wheat or rye flour crust. It is very 
healthful. * 


Use NONE SUCH 
Mince Meat for reg- 
ular mince pies, cakes, 
puddings, and cookies, 
Merrell-SouleCo.,Syracuse,N.Y. 








Instructions for knit- 


For the Children’s School Lunch ting the sweater at 


Nothing is so satisfying as f } Fo the right or at the 
ENTIRE / j 4 left will be sent on 
receipt of three cents 


WHEAT for postage 


FLOUR 


(from which part of the 
bran has been removed) 


BREAD Pit, RAISINS 


and good sweet butter 
Get a Carton, Sack or Barrel of Franklin 
Flour of your Grocer and note the better Food 
Value in this famous product. Booklet of 
Recipes FREE. 
FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


SKINNERS 


eee 





THE BEST 


E MACARONI 





The laundry bag 14 eg P At the left is a baz 
| above at the right = 1%. 2 of champagne ©- 

and the slipper bag - ored, basket wovel 

above are of lin- ia canvas and fit; 

SUGARLESS CAKES en; the shoe bag j ‘ 14 to 16 in. wide 
WHITE LIBERTY BREADS has a filet inset —_ ¢ \ 9 in. deep. Abort 
CHOICE MEAT SUBSTITUTES with “shoes” let- peers re , is a bag. will 
and many other timely and easily made tered on it, and : Se "Haag Th engi —— ti 
recipes in the February number of AMERI- the laundry bag is f sign; 14 DY fr 
CAN COOKERY. Send 5 three-cent | of crash, 31 in. long. in. Instructionsio 
stamps for a copy to Publisher, AMERICAN | On receipt of three making these bag 
COOKERY, Boston, Mass. | cents, instructions will be sent on 
| for making these ceipt of three cells 
| bags will be sen in postage stamp 


SOIT TY, 
RX) ‘ede 
VONES 


PARA KAS 


Save Money on Beans 


Soy Beans, delicious and wholesome. Try some of 
our new crop. It’s the best of the best. 6 Ib. $1, 
postage paid. Larger quantities at special price. 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 10 Sixth St., Marysville, Ohio 
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T is often difficult for the housewife to 

prepare a tasteful, well-balanced, econom- 
ical luncheon without buying something 
especially for that purpose. 


Particularly is this true on those days when 
there is no ‘“‘left over’ meat to serve in 
some appetizing form. The woman who 


One of many ideal luncheon dishes is 
Armour’s Oats, prepared as mush, crisply 
browned, piping hot and served with syrup. 
In whatever form Armour’s Oats are served 
they are certain to delight all your family. 


Not only for luncheon, but also for 


breakfast and dinner as Porridge, Bread, 
Muffins, Pudding, 


always has a pack- 

age of Armour’s “AR M O U R’S OATS Biscuits and other 

Oats on her dishes, Armour’s 
Oats are a highly 


pantry shelf need 
experience no such 
difficulty. They 
can be so quickly and easily prepared. 


The Satisfying Economy Food 


nutritious food, 
one of great 
assistance in reducing table costs. 


The Armour Grain Company, because of unequaled facili- 
ties for selecting the choicest oats and milling them in the 
most scientific manner, have not only perfected an oat food 
of unusual excellence, but have taken oats;out of the break- 
fast cereal class exclusively, and made them a universal food. 


Don’t neglect to order Armour’s Oats from your 
grocer today. Carefully-tested recipes on every package. 


Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes and Armour’s 
Toasted Wheat Flakes, like Armour’s 

Oats, are preferred for their dis- 

tinctive flavor and unexcelled 

guality. Ask your grocer for 


them. 


Try These Two Economical Recipes 


3 
Armour’s Oat 
Mush 
a Pack oat porridge left 
@ from breakfastin greased 
1-lb. baking powder box. 
Coverto preventcrustform- 
- ing. Next morning remove, slice 
thin. Dip in flour, brown in greased 
frying pan. Serve with maple syrup. 


Armour’s Oat Pancakes 


1-2cup Armour’ sOats, 1-2 cup boiling 
water, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup flour, 1 
cup milk, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder. Place oatsin 
bowl, add salt and boiling water—let 
standfiveminutes—addmilk,then flour 
and other ingredients. Mix thoroughly 

and bake on hot griddle. 
(A661) 


UFACTURED anp GUARANTEEO BY 


UR GRAIN COP 


CHICAGO 





It Does the Wringing, Too 


NOTHER hard job off your hands 
—with more time and strength for 
the bigger and better things. 


The Gainaday wrings the clothes, 
too. And the best part of it is that 
with the Gainaday Electric Washer and 
Wringer you can wring the clothes 
from the washer to the rinse water, 
from rinse water to blue water and from 


blue water to basket, all without even 


moving the machine. THE WRINGER 
SWINGS TO ANY POSITION. 


But the wringer is not the only good 
thing about the Gainaday. The way it 
cleans the roughest clothes, rag rugs 
and overalls, and the careful way it 


Washer 
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handles the daintiest laces and linens are 
big advantages you cannot overlook. 
The big cylinder will take in eight 
sheets and turn them out clean clear 
through in less than fifteen minutes. 


. And the electricity cost is only a few 


cents for the whole wash. 


We won’t try to tell all the good 
things about the Gainaday in this ad- 
vertisement. The whole story is told by 
pictures in our new circular. Send for 
it today, and we'll tell you how easily 
you can get one of these efficient ma- 
chines. 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


3010 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Out With 


can remove coffee, even. a very stubborn 
sain, with Javelle Water. You can remove 
; with Javelle Water, and you can 
rust with hydrochloric acid, with 
q small amount of ammonia placed in the 
rinsing bow!. Apply according to directions. 

Javelle Water bleaches colors and makes silk 
and wool tender. ‘There are few stains upon 
white goods. however, that will not yield to 
treatment with this chemical. Oxalic acid is 
also perfectly safe to use on all white goods. 
Potassium permanganate can be used on all 
white fabrics, and on many colored materials 
as well. Moreover, it is harmless to the 
delicate fabrics. : 

A safe rule to follow, if you do not know 
just what a stain is, is to try the action of 
chemicals upon a bit of the material where 
it will not spoil the garment. It may some- 
times be advisable to remove the stains even 
though some color is removed in the process, 
for the color may often be restored by careful 
tinting with any of the easily used dyes now 
onthe market. — ; ' 

Recipes for making solutions of the chemicals 
are as follows: 


grass stain 
remove 1ro! 





The Stain 


(Continued from page 63) 


Javelle Water 

I pound washing soda 
I quart boiling water 
Put the soda 


2 quarts cold water 
into an agate—never an 


aluminum—pan and add the boiling water. | 


Mix the lime in the cold water. Let the 
mixture settle, and then pour the clear liquid 
into the dissolved soda. Bottle and keep in a 
dark place. 

To remove stains from white goods, soak 
the article in equal quantities of Javelle Water 
and hot water until the stain disappears; 
then rinse thoroughly in several waters and, 
finally, in dilute ammonia water. Javelle 
removes all stains and all colors, and therefore 
should not be used on colored goods. 

Oxalic acid may be mixed in the following 
— Oxalic Acid 
I ounce crystals 34 cupful water 

Dissolve crystals in water. 
add an equal quantity of water. 


Potassium permanganate calls for the fol- 


lowing proportions: 


Potassium Permanganate 
2 teaspoonfuls of perman- 1 quart water 
ganate crystals 
Dissolve the crystals in the water. 


Farmers’ Bulletin Number 861 on the “Removal of Stains from Clothing and Other Textiles” 
may be had free from the Division of Publications, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Dr. Wiley 


on Milk 


(Continued from page 50) 


Both for children and old people there are 
specific organisms carried in the milk which 
are dangerous; among these are the germs of 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, septic sore’ throat 
(inflammation of the tonsils), typhoid fever, 
and tuberculosis: To avoid these dangers 
the primary ‘conditions are that the: cows 
themselves be tree of disease, that they 
be stabled in a sanitary way with plenty of 
fresh air and ‘daily cleaned stalls, that they 
be kept clean by proper currying, and that the 
udders be washed with clean water before each 
milking. The milkers themselves must be 
clean, free of disease, wearing clean clothes, and 
milking with freshly-washed hands. The uten- 
sils must be thoroughly cleaned and sterilized, 
and the milking bucket must have as narrow 
a mouth as possible. 

Careful experimental work has shown that 
milk heated to a temperature of 145 degrees for 
thirty minutes is rendered free of disease- 
carrying germs.’ Properly pasteurized milk, 
which immediately after pasteurization is 
cooled to fifty degrees Fahrenheit and kept at 
that temperature, while not free from living 
organisms .by any means, is free from those 
that produce disease. 

A-much more certain process of destroying 
disease germs .is the boiling of the milk. 
In this ‘condition it is much less resistant 
to the activity of new infections. No boiled 
milk should be kept in any exposed condition 
for any length of time. But boiling the milk 
also destroys or at least injures its vitamin 
content; so that infants and children fed 
boiled milk tend to have scurvy, rickets, or 
some similar trouble. It is also much more 
constipating than unboiled or even pasteurized 
milk. It is highly advisable in all cases where 
pasteurization or boiling is practised to supple- 
ment the diet’ ofthe child with an abundance 
of orange-juice; which is a corrective of the 
tendency to produce scurvy or rickets and also 
tends to avoid constipation. 

_ Milk is a substance which at temperatures a 
little below blood-heat affords a most favorable 
‘nvironment for the rapid growth of bacteria. 
Low temperatures restrict very markedly the 
tapid development of bacteria. At fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and below, the growth of 
acteria is much restricted; hence, the milk 
should be cooled as soon as possible after 
being taken from the udder of the cow, 
and kept at a low temperature until ready for 
consumption. In milk which reaches the con- 


sumer within ten or twelve hours from the 
dairy, a bacterial content of from fifty to one | 


hundred thousand per cubic centimeter is not 
regarded as abnormal. 
milk that is forty-eight hours old, and has not 
been kept cool, may contain several millions 
bacteria per cubic centimeter.- It is inadvisable 
to give milk with a very high bacterial content to 
infants or children even if’ the bacteria them- 


selves are harmless. The best milk, of course, :' 


is that which is so prepared and cared for as 
to exclude all pathogenic organisms and restrict 
the normal organisms to a low number. 
cases where the origin of the milk is not known 
safety indicates that the supply should be 
pasteurized properly under careful municipal 
supervision before it is delivered to the con- 
sumer. 

Certified milk is a product obtained and 
delivered to the consumer in a careful, scientific 
manner and which has been examined -and 
approved by some competent health or medical 
authority. Unfortunately, in the greater part 
of our country no such authority has been con- 
stituted. In some localities the medical pro- 
fession has voluntarily undertaken to certify 
milk. In other localities the laws and ordi- 
nances provide the method of certification and 
the standards which are to be followed. In 
general, I may say that all certified milk which 
has been approved by competent authorities is 
secured from healthy herds free from tubercu- 


losis, in a cleanly, sanitary manner, and | 


promptly cooled and bottled, and contains not 
more than 5000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 
Some instances have arisen in which so-called 
certified milk was found to be far different from 
the standards just enunciated. Such condi- 
tions, of course, are due to indifference or lack | 
of ability on the part of the certifying officials. 


The ideal milk for all would be certified milk. | 


Unfortunately the time appears to be far dis- 
tant when the supply of certified milk will be 


sufficient for general consumption. We must, 


therefore, as a rule rely upon pasteurization or 


boiling. 


I have just alluded to the fact that the 
adulteration of milk has been practically con- 


doned by the Public Health Service of the | 


United States. I quote further from this same 
pamphlet: 


“Certain chemicals, namely, formalin, borax, | 


boric acid, fluorids, or other antiseptics or 


germicides have been found to delay or retard | 
From a health | 


the decomposition of milk. 


In 





1g pound chlorid of lime 


For a dilute solution, 


On:the other hand, | 


In all | 


using advertisements see page 9 


YOUR DAUGHTER 
IS A YOUNG MOTHER 


Exposure to a winter clothes-line, 
while warm from washing, is bad for 
both mother and babies. And babies 
make lots of extra washing. 


" THE OVERHEAD KITCHEN DRYER 
Drys Entire Wash at Warm Kitchen Ceiling 


Same rack airs ironing. No clothes- 

pins or basket. No heavy lugging or 

extra steps, and no exposure. No germ- 

laden street dust, stolen clothing or 

bad-weather delays. 

15,000 NEW YORK WOMEN USE IT 
Also Physicians, Nurses and Women’s Colleges. 


Neat, durable, rust-proof rack lowers to load. 
Very easy pulley-lift. Several thicknesses on 
each bar dry fast in warm ceiling air. Equals 
150.feet of clothes-line in space 64x32 inches. 
Simple and reliable ceiling attachment. 


SENT ON APPROVAL, PREPAID 


Write for “The Siory of How I Saved One 


Day a Week.” Beautifully Illustrated. 
0. K. DRYER CO., 471 West 145th St., New-York 


ELECTRIC CLEANERS 


—enable tHousaNnpDs of 
women to practice enjoy- 
s able wartime household § 
§ economies,— eliminating § 
§ petty servanc annoyances, 
§ —cleaner, brighter homes § 
“49 cmerging. 
Electrical Dealers Everywhere 
Sell A pex Cleaners. Folder.No. 
110 and full details on request. 
THE APEX ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
\ @ 1111 Power Ave.,Cleveland 


Dealers!’ Writé Us! 








Help for Baking Day 


Mixing bowls, rolling pins, spoons, pans, 
are obstinate to clean when they get 
**stuck up.’? One.woman made this dis- 
covery: Grease left by shortenings caused 
9/10ths of the trouble. She looked around 
for grease-dissolvents. Gold Dust being 
the most effective and easiest, dissolved 
that 9/10ths of the trouble. It shortened 
the work of cleaning up after cooking. 
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ov Sabes Sake Dr. Wiley on Milk 


Baby’s health and safety are in constant standpoint, the accidental impurities of milk infants or children are found, who are unable 
danger in the ordinary wood tray Sg = are much more important than the adultera- to pay the whole of the price of th: necessary 
chair. Dangerous disease germs lurk in Hf tions intentionally added by man.” supply of milk. : 
every crack and crevice only to contaminate w. s : | Hie r . : aT 
baby's-food. 3 In one sense this is doubtless true, but as Fourth. The purity of the milk should be 

Why take these chances when the new ,developed by the Public Health Service, those safeguarded in every possible way. 

e i . oe x2 ° . a os 
*Safety First High Chair who have practised the addition of preserva- Fifth. In milk supplies, not certified py 
with sanitas “Snowflake” food tray absolutely fq | tives to milk will be encouraged by such state- competent health authorities as being pig 
eliminates all this danger. The one-piece ments. I can not think cf arything much mo;e _ pasteurization should be practised. ‘ 

: cm ce OERETE. .c ; : : ar és A Pai: 
pores | to sbeorh and accumulate spilt food. In- harmful to an infant nourished by artificial Sixth. Th: pasteurization may be effected 
destructible “Snowflake” porcelain finish makes milk than giving him the skimmed variety pre- at home or by the individual dealers, byt } 
it absolutely decay-proof, easily cleanable and 5 dee S, but is 
aluays seniler’. ; aa served by such substances as formaldehyde, best secured by proper municipal or state 

Then think of these exclusive feat ures—safet y- Paps an e 2 Bas ¢ : Pee SC) 
first SES Ee prevent baby eliding through, and borax, benzoate of soda, and the fumes ol supery 1sion. i : 
the wide flaring legs which make accidental tip- burning sulfur. Public officials doubtless Seventa. Milk is not only the most potent 
P'Banger: Avoid the menacing danger of the mean well in making such statements, but they food for human welfare, but also at times js 
ordinary wooden tray. Insist on a Snowflake’, are not safeguarding the rights of the con- equally potent in the spread of severe and fatal 
only obtainable in the Safeiy First High Chair. : ee ° ¢ : ¢ 

Waite for descriptive folder showing five sumer and are encouraging the practise of disease. The larger number of preventable 
sys in a finishes. Complete catalog twenty- adulteration. deaths in children under two years of age is 

Retailers: Write for “Safety First” proposi- In the light of the above facts, the following due to impure milk. 
ti i be ared to serve your trade with : leact > evident: a . : ‘ wats *1L 
Oe odes al aac can oor. conclusions are evident: _ Eight. All forms of adulterating milk are 

Children’s Department First, the milk supply of the country must be _ reprehensible. If milk be skimmed, the most 
Northwestern Mfg. Co., ‘Wisconsin’ conserved and if possible increased. vital of all the constituents of milk, the butter 
Extensive Mira, of Dieing. Boe Room ond Second. If only a partial supply is available, fat, is removed. If milk be preserved with cer. 

2 en 1 . . . . . “. 5 Pa * 
ges ah it must be devoted exclusively to the nourish- tain chemicals, it is unfit for the consumption 
ment of infants and growing children. of infants, children, or grown people. Health 
Third. The State and municipality should authorities should not in any way condone or 


give official aid to those families, in which encourage adulteration. 


SANITARY a BB The Man in the Toy House 
. (Continued from page 34) 


fist that clinched itself tight. With a cry she — that stood outside the door of the shop. She 
opened her eyes and spread her hands, almost | shrank into an angle of the house as he came 
beseechingly. The moonlght lay quiet over out, but she could see him clearly, and the care- 
the world. Below her the plain, steeped in it, ful touch with which he placed each finished roll 
,stretched to the south, and above her the in the box. I'reda knew the box well. It was 
mountain rose in its solitary height. The _ the one her mother had always used for spices. 
world was different from what she had thought! ... .Perhaps Papa Fritz was mixing a new 
The very rocks out there seemed melting shad- lend of spices. Then she turned noiselessly 
owily, and in the Gulch something stirred. She away and went down the path to the dam. She 
looked eagerly. But only a little wind sighed had lost her wish to say good-night to Papa 
among the boulders and passed up the Gulch. Fritz. Some instinct told her it was not a new 
Her eyes followed the trembling leaves and _ blend of spices he was mixing so carefully and 
rested on a gray-white wall rising in the moon- _ placing one by one in the iron box. 
light. The next day when she went to the cottage 
A sudden determination came to her. She — she asked carelessly for the box, and for a mo- 


a | 
* would go up there. She had not been near the ment old Fritz did not reply. Then he glared 
IDDIE- OOP dam since it was built. On one pretext or an- at her. 

PF other she had kept away. She knew that ‘“‘T am using it,” he said. 

: Saves 3 Stephen was a little hurt at her lack ot interest. ‘But the ‘spices will grow soft,” she mur 
Articles But something had held her back from going. _mured. ‘They will lose their taste.” 
—. Now as she sped along the path the workmen “Let them grow soft!” he growled. “I do 
~ had made, it was as if she knew it by heart. not need them now.” 
And when at last she stood on the rampart Father Fritz—not to need spices! And there 
gazing down on the little pool behind it, she had been no one with so keen a taste, and s0 
drew a quick, curious breath. She had scarcely — truculent a demand if they were lacking. _ 

believed that the work was finished; and even She thought regretfully that Father Frit 
For Your Baby \ now when she saw it complete, she could not was growing old. But when she saw him — 
hdd etimmediaadtenih catotaeatins olsen ae cai conceive that the water in the pool would rise across the room she could not deceive hersel 
furniture is CRIB, PLAY-PEN AND BASSI. to the sides of the great basin and the lip of the that he was old. There was vigor in his step, 
NET combined. It costs no more than a good dam where she stood and pour down its cliff- and strength in the swing of his arm. Stephen 

Provides a roomy, safe, airy place for baby—in- like front. She peered over at the Gulch below. himself was not more virile. 
Site Unis aol eee te oe Then as she raised her eyes she saw a light in And with the thought of Stephen came a 
article—saves need of a maid. the little shop on the other side. It was not _ little protecting fear. She was never quite at 
Folds Instantly —-Enclosing Springs Wf visible from below. Except from this point one ease now. Forces too great for her were al 
“ere i Renta Pesos tev would not guess that Papa Fritz was at work work all about. Often she seemed to hear the 
" Write for Free Folder and — in his shop. . . .. And why was he at work so faint murmuring of bees in the linden-tree 
ee late! She glanced up at the moon and along — across the Gulch, and in her room waited a lit 


\ Sprin “0 s : : : j 
\ E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. : a the track of light on the dam, and for the first tle bassinet, bought with the hoarded gold 


3 Ambrose St. / US : ; “ “ae : 

ee enon Raise time it occurred to her that the dam spanned pieces that Papa Fritz had given to her. 
Dealer's Mie. Ce, Toronto the Gulch and made an easy path from her to lhe sluiceway to the plain was nearly com 
Name —= = Papa Fritz. pleted and the rains had filled the reservoir t0 


With a little smile she stepped out upon it. the brim. On clear days she could see a stream 


= 
i ro © ° ° ec. | 
little Tudor Pla Suits .... She would make another visit. The that swelled to a veil of light and descended 
~ cottage seemed curiously near. It would not from the dam to break in a thousand sprays 
yt) take her half the time she had spent in climbing at its foot. ae 
ns to the dam. She sped along with swift, silent Once Stephen standing beside her motionee 
_— feet. But as she came near the shop she slack- to it with a proud gesture. ‘Our work is neat'y 
Built for service—of the finest quality material, . * ” ; 
fit and workmanship. Write for descriptive |ened her pace. Something seemed to emanate done,” he said. ; h 
booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or order | from it—a force she could not have defined And something within her stirred. But she 
now, stating age and sending price ot garment : ap : j 4 him 
wanted. Ages 1-2-3-4-5-6, $1.00; 7-8-9-10, $1.25. |and hold her off. At last she crept toward it dared not turn or speak to him or warn hill 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. istealthily, holding her breath. Besides she knew nothing—nothing! 
364 Main St. Dubuque, Iowa But there was no terrible scene within—only She had put her hands dizzily to her Oo 
__ OO ce ° ° ‘ ye aa Tr... é SE a: she 
: Papa Fritz bending over a pair of scales with ‘Two other hands had swung before her anes 
Easter and Valentine Cards jintent, careful eyes behind his spectacles, shrank back. Pe 
FOR HAND COLORING | weighing little heaps of something that he He looked at her curiously. “Why do yo 


i ~2 : ; | ; : " ; ; a ay gee 
, Dainty and refined —200 new subjects |placed in piles and mixed carefully and did up do that?” he asked. ‘Does the light hurt 
Send for our catalog, ‘PLEASANT PAGEs,” Free, on request ° ee ° 59) 

Little Art Shop, 1309 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. in rolls and placed one by one in an iron box — your eyes? 


Save Washing. Make the little tots happy. 
Keep them strong and sturdy. 
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etter Co ee—better humor 


THE delicious new taste—the subtle, satisfying taste of Borden's 
Eagle Brand in coffee, tea and chocolate ~ that’s the secret of 
changing an ordinary beverage to a rare delicacy. It’s the flavor 
that makes an early-morning frown give way to.an all day smile 
of satisfaction. 

In addition to a new flavor, Eagle Brand gives you new economy 
too, for “it’s the cream that saves the sugar.” 

Write today fora free copy of “Borden’s Recipes,” a booklet that 
shows how to use Eagle Brand in your cooking and baking. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, New York 
“Be sure the Eagle is on the label.” -—_ 


_ CONDENSED 
Ss NEW Yorn, uv. S. Ae 
a 


In using advertisements see page 9 
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The breakfast that makes them cry 
‘*more—more—more”’ 


The mother of these children knows how they love their Aunt Jemima 
breakfasts! They fairly gobble up these steaming, fragrant pancakes! 
She says, ‘‘Give them all they want.".. She knows how wholesome and 
nourishing they are. Your children will love Aunt Jemima pancakes, 
too 


tatawbesess | 


PLettasa 


Serve them once—and he will ask for them often 


This wife, like thousands of other wise women, knows that the width 
of her husband's morning smile corresponds with the goodness of 
the breakfast she gives him. She knows, too, that a man is like a 
child when it comes to Aunt Jemima pancakes—he can eat them by 
the dozen, can even forget his coffee for them. Give your husband 
Aunt Jemima pancakes often. See how quickly he, too, makes them 
his favorite breakfast. 


Read why other women serve it 


Know why it was served at more than 6O million breakfasts last year 


NE woman says: ‘It is my husband’s favorite 

breakfast.”” Others say: “My children like 
it best.” “It makes breakfast so quick, so easy 
to prepare.” ‘‘Always comes out the same, always 
a success.”’ “It is so economical.”’ 


These are some of the reasons other women give 
for preferring Aunt Jemima to other pancake flour. 
These are some of the reasons why other women 
served 60 million breakfasts of Aunt Jemima pan- 
cakes last year! 


You can take advantage of the experience of all 
these other women. Serve Aunt Jemima pancakes 
tomorrow. See how this breakfast delights your 
family. Watch them smile with joy when they see 
the fragrant golden brown pancakes steaming on 
their plates. 


When they taste the famous Aunt Jemima flavor 
they will wonder how you learned the secret of 
the old-time cooks of the South, for only the South- 
ern pancakes we have all heard praised can compare 
in flavor with the cakes you can make with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 

Why the flavor is unusually delicious 
This flavor is due to a special formula which was 
worked out with one idea in mind. Every effort 
was devoted to making a flour that would give 
you pancakes more delicious than any you ever 
tasted. 
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You could not get this flavot in any other way 
you could not buy the same ingredients separately, 
for every one is especially selected and even the 
grain is especially ground. 


Everything is mixed in it—baking powder, sca- 
soning, even the moisture is evaporated from sweet 
milk, so that it, too, can be ready mixed right in 
the flour for you. With Aunt Jemima you have 
only to add cold water and you have the rich, full 
flavored cakes your family enjoys. 


Get Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today. If you 
like buckwheat cakes, your grocer can also supply 
you with Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour. 


Serve Aunt Jemima pancakes once and, like thou- 
sands of other women, you will notice how quickly 
an Aunt Jemima breakfast becomes the favorite, 
the one your family asks for often. 


How to get the jolly Rag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Jemima box top (either 
Pancake or Buckwheat Flour) with 
only 4 cents in stamps and get one of 
the famous Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. 
Or for 4 tops and only 16 cents you can 
get the whole jolly family. Aunt 
Jemima and Uncle Mose, each 15 
inches tall, and the two cunning picka- 
ninnies, Diana and Wade Davis, each 
12 inches tall, all come in bright colors 
ready to cut and stuff. They have 
made thousands of other children 
happy. Your child will love them, 
too. Start now to save the box tops. 
Send to Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Also makers of 
Red Top, Royal No. 10 and Fiddle and 
Bow Flour. 
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“Yes—the light—hurts me,” she had said 


Jowly. } ; 

“You must stay indoors.” He bent and 
kissed her tenderly and rode away. ’ 

Half-way down the mountain she saw him 

use to talk with a man who had come from 
gcross the Gulch. They did not motion or look 
yp. But by some instinct she knew that they 
were speaking of Father Fritz. 

She glanced hastily across the Gulch. He 
wasat work among his flowers. The late blos- 
gms made a mass of color.’ He was pruning 
andcarrying away the dead ones. Suddenly he 
looked up and saw her, and he lifted his hand 
in the well-known signal. When she tried to 
lift her hand and signal in reply, it seemed 
weighted with heaviness and curiously feeble. 
But when he waved again, she sent back the 
signal with a little determined gleam. She 
would not fail Papa Fritz. 

Then she turned and went into the house. 

It was Stephen’s shadow in the doorway that 
startled her. She came forward. But he mo- 
tioned her back with quick hand. 

“Stay there!” 



















GHE almost crouched back, looking at him in 
terror. 

He came across and bent to her. 

“See here, Freda—I’m sorry! I’ve got to 
ask you to do something. One of us must go 
down to send up the men who are working on 
the sluice. You can’t do it—over that rough 
road! You must watch here.” 

“Watch?” Her lips faltered the word. 

He nodded grimly. “I’ve suspected. But 
wasn’t sure. I’ve had secret service men at 
work. They tell me to guard the dam night 
and day. Father Fritz will destroy it—if he 
can.” 

“He would not do it!”’ she faltered. 

She thought ot the spice box. She knew 
where it lay—under Father Fritz’s bed. She 
had put her hand on it one day in dusting, and 
he had shoved her aside. 

“He would not do it!’’ she murmured again. 

“He has planned to do it! You must watch 
























from the porch. He’s over there in his yard 
He made a quick gesture. 

She nodded with dry lips. “I know—’’ she 
said. 





“If he goes toward the dam, vou must slop 
him! I don’t care how you do it. But you 
must hold him—till I come!” 

She was looking at him and nodding stupidly. 

“Ves—” she said. “I understand. You 
won't be gone long, Stephen?” 

“T shall not be gone long!” 
shortly and turned to the door. 
stopped and came back to her. 

“If anything happens, Freda, remember I 
trust you like my own soul.” He bent and 
looked at her. “Like my own soul!” he re- 
peated softly, 

Her clear eyes returned his gaze— 

He nodded to her and was gone. 

Through the window she could see him riding 
down the road to the plain, and through the 
window she could see a tall figure, among the 
flowers, rise and regard the horseman with 
fixed gaze. 

She took a bit of work from her basket and 
went on to the porch. The fine, sheer stuff 
blurred under her fingers, and her needle 
pricked blindly at the stitches. Her mind re- 
fused to think: She dared not raise her eyes. 

Across the Gulch, she knew, a figure was 
standing, erect and still, regarding her. 

Presently she looked up. He was waving to 
her. The bit of stuff in her hands fluttered 
back to him. And she saw that he had re- 
turned to his work among the flowers... . 
What was he waiting for? Did he not know 
that he must strike soon? A man like Stephen 
could not be trifled with. Did he think she had 
chosen a fool! The hands holding the work 
trembled a little, and the needle went astray 
and pricked her, and tiny drops followed its 
track. She looked at them dully. Her mind 








He laughed 
Then he 



























The Man in the Toy House 


was befogged. Little furrows stood on her 
forehead and drops of moisture came to them. 
She wiped them away, impatient. God pity 
all women in anguish! 

Her eyes lifted themselves slowly and stared 
at the house across the Gulch. The figure had 
disappeared from among the flowers. She 
stepped swiltly into the room and seized a field- 
glass, turning it on the open door of the little 
house. Only blank sunshine falling on a spot- 
less floor— ‘Then a figure crossed the sunshine 
and went leisurely to the fireplace and laid its 
pipe on the shelf. The other hand reached to 
the shelf and gathered up a handful of matches 
and thrust them into the pocket of his coat. 

But he had left his pipe on the shelf! All 
his movements were slow and deliberate. Did 
he think he had forever! Her breath came in 
little, quick gasps, as if she would hurry the 
slow movements—or as if she feared them. 

Her fingers turned the screw of the glass 
and lengthened it swiftly. He was stooping to 
the bed. She saw him draw out the iron box 
and lift something. . . . The great drops on 
her forehead rolled down. She drew a quick 
hand across her eyes— He was coming to the 
door, one hand thrust into the pocket of his 
coat, the other reaching to the door and draw- 
ing it together as he stepped out. He cast a 
look up and down the Gulch and turned toward 
the path to the dam. 

With a cry the glass fell from her and she had 
crossed to Stephen’s rifle on the wall. 

There was no longer doubt in ker mind, or 
filial obedience, or anything but swift anguish 
lest she might be too late. . . . Stephen’s work 
would be lost! It was Stephen who was threat- 
ened and her life and the life of the child! She 
sped up the rocky path, each panting breath 
driving her nearer the dam, and with each step 
comeliness seemed to fall from her. The thin 
slippers, out on the rocks, came off and hindered 
her, and she kicked them from her as she ran, 
and the rocks cut her stockings in shreds. Her 
gown was torn where she tripped on it. Her 
loosened hair had fallen about her shoulders. 
She was no longer the daughter of old Bauman, 
well cared for and secure. She was a wild, 
breathless creature—with only one thought or 
fear—that she might be too late! The rifle in 
her hand swung easily out of range of the 
bushes on either side. It seemed to protect it- 
self from harm, as if the primitive, savage 
woman that carried it and itself were one. 


she came nearer the dam, she crouched 


A® 
with running gait and peered down. He was | 


there, before her. He was stooping to place 
something in a fissure of the rock, and his hand 
reached to the pocket of his coat and took out 
a match and struck it leisurely on the rock. 
There was no hurry. The fuse gave him ample 
time. He had seen Stephen Kingman ride 
down the Gulch. He shaded the match with 
his hand and watched the flame grow, a grim 
contented smilie on the thin lips. 

Then the match held itself. He glanced up, 
startled 

He was looking along the barrel of a Win- 
chester into a pair of steel-blue eyes—blue as 
his own. 

“Drop that match!” 

His hand dropped it instinctively and flew to 
his hip pocket. But a flash from the barrel 
caught it half-way and it dropped limp. He 
gripped swiftly at the rifle to wrest it from her 
—this wild creature who had sprung from the 
Gulch to thwart him! Her bare feet were on 
flames where the match had fallen, treading 
them out, and the rifle swung loose. He gripped 
at it and held it Then his glance passed 
beyond her shoulder, and he dropped the gun. 
He was running! 

Papa Fritz was running! Running for his 
life!’ And behind him pressed men with pick- 
axes and shovels and hoes. 

The woman smiled vacantly. Papa Fritz, 
running! She looked down at her feet. The 
fuse still smoked a little where the lighted 
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Save Your Rugs 


There’s no grit left in arug 
to cut nap and dim colorings if 
you use Torrington Cleaners. 


Electric Torrington oper- 
ates by current that costs two 
cents a week, or only one-sixth 
as much asa percolator uses. 


Lady Torrington (not elec- 
tric) gets its power by push- 
ing it back and forth like a 
carpet sweeper, but runs sur- 
prisingly easy. It is tested to 
clean 12,200 room-sized rugs 
and be good for more. Has 
adjustable brush. 

Torringtons bring cleanness and 
health unknown to a broom-swept 
home; they save their cost in rug 

wear and cut the labor toa 
mere fraction. Didsomany 
economies ever combine to 
justify investing in a single 
long-lived machine? 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 
17 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 
Electric 
Torrington Po. a 
$9.75 
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After inquiring of many 
Infant Specialists, we are 
satisfied that 


* BROOKS’ 


BABY 
BARLEY 


is regarded the best barley 
for infant feeding on the market. 
Park & Tilford, New York 


Sample Free. Brooks Barley Co., Boston, Mass. 
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*Whole Wheat Flour 


and other whole grain foods. Send $1.00 for 


trial order of 
for $1 


1 lb. bag Whole Wheat Flour 
Recipe booklet 








1 lb. bag Whole Rye Flour 
I lb. bag Buckwheat Flour 
t lb. bag Corn Meal 
1 lb. bag Oatmeal 
1 lb. Natural Brown Rice 
Delivered free within 300 miles. 
sent with order 
Also Millers of Corn Flour and Barley 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 











SAVE MONEY by GRINDING 


AT HOME wheat, corn, rice 
a coffee spices, etc. Enjoy the na 
: tural flavor. Freshly ground as 
beeded. Grinds quickly coarse 
or fine. Lasts a life time. 
® Description and price on 
request. Satisfaction guar- 
2 anteed. Other sizes, large 
= orsmall. Est. 1879. 


See. WILSON BROS., Box 20, Easton, Pa. 
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Do You Need 


4, More Money? 
‘ Woes San 7 
Ms, Do you want to learn 


of a way to get the 
money you need—an 
agreeabie, dignified, 
sure way? Then write 
us at once and receive 
full information of the 
World's Star Way— 
that has brought money, freedom and inde- 
pendence to thousands of women. 


More Than 15,000 Helped 


In all sections of the country, women have built up 
steady income producing businesses. Married and 
unmarried women—young, middie-aged and elderly— 
women with families and without—are all successfully 
and profitably engaged under our directions. They 


Worlds Star 


Hosie: 
Underwear 


intheirlocality tofriends and neighbors It's surpris- 
ing how easy it is to get customers and how the busi- 
ness grows. Buyers become permanent customers and 
boosters. World's Star quality and values hold them. 


An Opportunity Is Offered 


become a Worid’a Star money-maker. Our Sales Instructor 
Previous experience is not needed. You 
t make the start —write and get 
representative of the largest mills 

ll have recognized standing in your 


you to 
shows exactly how to proceed, 
are bound to succeed. But you 
particulars. As the established 
of their kind in the world, you 
community. 

Write today for our free catalog. 

It tells the whole story. 
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oePt 270 BAY CITY. MICH. WY 


We have been in business here for 23 years. 


Look for 
this bel 


REG IN US. PAT OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 





Our “Mohawk” Brandisa good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by d-y goods stores everywhere. 
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The Man in the Toy House 


match had dropped from his fingers, and she 
trod on it again, stamping it out. If it burned 
her, she did not know. Papa Fritz running! 


| She smiled vacantly and leaned forward with 
| intent, peering gaze. 


They had overtaken him. They were— 
Oh, God!. She covered her face with her hands. 
Great sobs were breaking from her. She turned, 
groping blindly, stumbled, and fell. 

“Narrow squeak, Kingman!” The doctor 
came out of her room with a look of satisfaction 
on his keen face. From behind the door a feeble 
wail followed him. 

Stephen Kingman looked toward it anx- 
iously. 

The doctor nodded. 
knows what to do.” 

The muffled wail came again—and again. 
And then a sharp, protesting cry that deepened 
the satisfaction in the doctor’s face. He 
beamed on the young father. 

“Good!” he said. 

And Stephen Kingman stepped to the door 
of his roughly-built house. 

Before him lay the Gulch. At the head, the 
silvery sheet of water poured down from the 
dam. Today the sluices would be done. At 
either end of the dam a figure stood erect, on 
guard and waiting. But there was little need 
of guards for the dam today. In the toy house 
on the other side of the Gulch there was no sign 
of life; and the contents of the iron box, 
Stephen knew, were soaking in a tub by the 
door. 

He turned and listened into the big house 
behind him—only the sound of gentle, regular 
breath and a tired nurse moving softly about 
the room. , 

He took hts hat from its nail and crossed to 
the house on the other side. 

As he drew near the door a muffled moan 
caught his ear, and then curses—strong guttural 
words and hard breathing. 

Old Fritz was not done for yet, thank God. 

There was room for them all in the world. 
The air seemed alive with happiness. 
His shadow fell on the door and the curses 


“All right! The nurse 


| suddenly ceased. 


“QTAND back!” called a voice from within. 
“T forbid you to enter my door or remain 
on my land!” It was like the snarl of a 
hunted beast. And Stephen Kingman looked 
in, unmoved, and stood straight in the sun. 
“T shall stay to give my tidings,” he said. 
“For unto us a son is born!” He almost 
chanted the solemn words. 
The old man leaned forwaid, peering out 
from under his bandages. He was seated in his 


| chair, his clasped hands resting on the top of his 


| stick. 


| was almost defiant. 


He leaned further. 
“ And Freda—does she live?”’ The question 
But under its gruffness 


| Stephen caught the note of fear. 


“She is alive,” he said. 
close by, and left her.” 

There was an indrawn breath, and the old 
head was bowed on the two hands clasped on 


“Death passed 


| the stick. 


Presently he looked up. ‘‘Come in,” he said. 

Stephen stepped over the threshold. ‘They 
told me not to come to you. They told me my 
life was not safe. That no one in the mountains 
is safe, till the breath is beaten out of your 
body. ... But Father Fritz, the world is 
wide. There is room for us all.”’ 

The old man sat silent. He might not have 
heard the words. His sunken eyes were fixed 
on the floor. 

The younger man regarded him quietly. 

“Tell me— What part of the plain did you 
want for your grazing?” 

The eyes looked at him distrustfully. 

““Come. Tell me!’ urged the other. 

“To the south—along the bottom lands—is 
the pick of the piece,’ he mumbled slowly. His 
hands on the stick gripped it. Then they re- 
laxed. The red, distrustful eyes were watching 
craftily. 


“Two thousand acres to the south—would 
that do you?” asked Stephen genially, 

The other glared. But the stubborn lines of 
his mouth relaxed a little. “I could do yery 
well with two thousand acres,” he assented driy 

“We have the option on them,” said 
Stephen. 

The old man turned wearily. 
your option,” he replied. 

“Very well. We will take it up 

The head raised itself—in slumbering rage 

“For you,” said Stephen. “Wait a min. 
ute—” He raised his hand. “We take up the 
option. You fence the range and keep up the 
fences for twenty years, and have the use of it, 
Then it reverts to us.” 

Father Fritz stared. He mumbled to his 
stick and Shook it a little. 

“Come. It is not so bad,” urged Stephen. 
“Two thousand acres for twenty years. You 
can afford to fence it for that!” 

“Tt is a shrewd bargain,” murmured the old 
man. ‘Why don’t you fence it for yourself?” 

Stephen laughed easily. ‘We have all we 
can handle without it. But in twenty years 
we shall be ready for it. And then it will bea 
fortune—for your grandchildren,” he said 
softly. 

The other stared a little. 
responded. 

But into his eye had come a new gleam, 
The bandages about his head seemed less grue- 
some and oppressive, and the head lifted itself 
a little. 

“Does Allen agree to it?”’ he asked. 

“Allen agrees. Yes.”’ 

“But it was your idea?” he persisted. 

“T thought of it,’’ assented Stephen. “But 
Allen agrees. He is a just man,” he added 
inconsequently. 

The other grunted. ‘I have never liked him. 
He thinks the earth belongs to him—and to his 
children.” 

“Oh, well—” 
the leg of his boot. 
had not removed them all the night. 
well—”’ he repeated. 

Father Fritz studied the floor again. “Itis 
a shrewd bargain—a good bargain for every- 
body!” He was silent a moment. ‘It is like 
you Americans—not to give something for 
nothing!” He waited. ‘If I take you up, you 
make a good thing out of it.” 

“We make a good thing—either way,” a } 
sented Stephen. ‘We want to live neighborly 
—if we can. It’s a big world, Father Fritz!” 
He looked out of the door. The world was 
flooded with the sun. And across the Gulch 
was the child. 

The old eyes regarded him shrewdly. “What 
are ye naming the babe?” he demanded 
after a minute. 


“T know of 


“Humph!” he § 


The young man toyed with 
It was a riding-boot. He 


“Oh, 


THE young eyes studied him with a smile. 

“Freda thought you might like to name the 
first boy,” he said slowly. : 

The old throat gulped and moved a little 
and the hands crossed on the stick trembled. 
Then he spoke out clearly. “A first-born bears 
his father’s name,” he said. ‘Let the boy be 
called Stephen.” 

“She thought you might like him to have 
your name,” said Stephen, waiting. 

“Let him be called Stephen,” said the old 
man briefly. 

The other crossed to the shelf and took up the 
pipe that lay there. ‘Have a smoke, Father 
Fritz. It will do you good!” 

And while his fingers pressed down the A 
bacco with firm touch in the bowl, they could 
hear through the open door the sound of watel 
falling in silken rush from the edge of the dam. 
The sluices would be finished today. 

And across the Gulch the child lay asleep ® 
his mother’s arm—a deep, dreamless sleep, 
unmindful of all but the warmth of his mothet 
pressed close. Perhaps after the first frettt 
cry of rebellion, it was infinite peace to lie in tie 
curve of her arm and sleep dreamlessly. 
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VERY “Good Housekeeper” should know 
Morton’sSalt. Most of them use it now. All will, 
doubtless, some day. It is “honest and true” real 
salt—strong, uniform and runs freely in all weather. 


No salt like Morton’s—no time like now! 
Buy it today 
New Book on Salt—Here is valuable information 


about salt—its use for household and toilet as well as 
seasoning. Send 3 cents to cover postage. 


Morton Salt Company, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
If your grocer should happen to be oat of Morton’s Salt, send us his name and address 
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INTRODUCING JAFFEE 


THE RATIONAL MEAL-TIME DRINK 
It Spells Economy 


—a meal-time drink ‘of original, delicious 

flavor. A drink made entirely of fruits 
and grains, skilfully blended. Contains no 
coffee, caffeine or other stimulant. 


Ja is the newest Beech-Nut product 


To all who cannot drink coffee; to all 
who do drink coffee and tea, but who will 
welcome a novel change; to parents who 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, 


object to giving their children stimulating 
drinks — Jaffee comes as a highly welcome 
addition to the daily menu. 


Jaffee Saves Sugar 


Jaffee requires only one-third the usual 
amount of sugar. It is inexpensive—r1oo cups 
25c. Order a package of Jaffee from your 
grocer today. 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
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The Growing 


of the Vision 


(Continued from page 22 


to curse them. He was dragged away by 
friends in khaki, overpowered, struggling, 
smothered, but still cursing. 

[ learned afterward that he, with his mother 
and two brothers, had been the proprietors of 
one of the best hotels in Brussels. Both his 
prothers had been called to arms and were 
dead. Anything might have happened to his 
mother—he had not heard from her. He him- 
self had escaped in the general retreat and was 
oing back to France as interpreter with an 
inglish regiment. He had lost everything; 
it was the sight of his ruined hotel, flung by 
chance on the screen, that had provoked his 
demonstration. He was dead to every 
emotion except revenge—to accomplish which 
he was returning. 

The moving-pictures still went on, but 
nobody had the heart to see more of them. 
The house rose, fumbling for its coats and 
hats; the place was soon empty. 

Just as I was leaving a recruiting sergeant 
touched my elbow, “Going to enlist, sonny?” 

I shook my head. “Not tonight. Want 
to think it over.” 

“You will,” he said. 
We can make a man of you. 
my squad I'll give you hell.” 

I didn’t doubt it. 

I don’t know that I’m telling these events 
in their proper sequence as they led up to the 
growing of the vision. That doesn’t matter 
the point is that the- conviction was daily 
strengthening that I was needed out there. 
The thought was grotesque that I could ever 
make a soldier, I whose life from the day of 
leaving college had been almost wholly seden- 
tary. In fights at school I could never hurt 
the other boy until by pain he had stung me 
into madness. My ideas of fighting were all 
of hand-to-hand encounters—the kind of 
bloody fighting that rejoiced the hearts of 
pirates. I considered that it took a brutal kind 
of man to do such work. For myself I felt 
certain that, though I got the upperhand of a 
fellow who had tried to murder me, I should 
never have the callousness to return the compli 
ment. The thought of shedding blood was 
nauseating. 


“Don’t wait too long. 
If I get you in 


Running Away From Duty 

T was partly to escape from this atmos 

phere of tension that weleft London, and 
set out on a motor-trip through England. 
Everywhere we went, from Cornwall to the 
North, men were training and marching. All 
the bridges and reservoirs were guarded. 
Every tiniest village had its recruiting posters 
for Kitchener’s Army. It was a trip utterly 
different from the one we had expected. 

A day came when England’s jeopardy was 
brought home to her. I don’t remember the 
date, but I remember it was a Sabbath. We 
had pulled up before a village post-office to 
get the news; it was pasted behind the window 
against the glass—‘‘ Boulogne has fallen.” 
The news was false, but it wasn’t contradicted 
till the next day. Meanwhile, in that quiet 
village, we heard the beat of Death’s wings 
across the Channel—a gigantic vulture ap- 
proaching, which would pick clean of vileness 
the bones of both the actually and the spirit- 
ually dead. I knew then for certain that it 
was only a matter of time till I, too, should be 
out there among the carnage, “‘somewhere in 
France.” 1] felt like a rabbit in the last of the 
standing corn, when a field is in the harvesting. 
There was no escape—I could hear the scythes 
of an inexorable duty cutting closer. 

After about six weeks in England, I traveled 
back to New York with my family to complete 
certain financial obligations and to set about 
the winding up of my affairs. I said nothing 
to any one as to my purpose. The reason for 
my silence is now obvious: I didn’t want to 
commit myself to other people and wished to 
leave myself loophole for retracting the 
promises I had made my conscience. There 


were times when my heart seemed to stop 


beating, appalled by the future which I was | 
rapidly approaching. My vivid imagination— | 
which from childhood has been as much a | 
hindrance as a help—made me foresee myself | 
in every situation of horror—gassed, broken, | 


distributed over the landscape. Luckily it 
made me foresee the worst horror—the igno- 
miny of living perhaps fifty years with a self 
who was dishonored and had sunk beneath his 
own best standards. 


I Decide To Enlist 
WHEN that time came, my first difficulty 


was in communicating my decision to my | 
family; my second, in getting accepted in | 


Canada. I was perhaps more ignorant than 
most people about things military. I had not 
the slightest knowledge as to the functions of 
the different arms of the service: infantry, artil- 
lery, engineers, A.S.C. I had no qualifications. 
I had never handled fire-arms. My solitary 
useful accomplishment was that I could ride 
a horse. It seemed to me that no man ever 
was less fitted for the profession of killing. I 
was painfully conscious of self-ridicule when- 
ever I offered myself for the job. I offered 
myself several times and in different quarters; 
when at last I was granted a commission in the 
Canadian Field Artillery it was by pure good 
fortune. I didn’t even know what guns were 
used. Nevertheless, within seven months I 
was out in France, taking part in an - fensive 
which, up to that time, was the most ambitious 
of the entire war. 

From New York I went to Kingston in 
Ontario to present myself for training; an 
officers’ class had just started, in which I had 
been ordered to enrol myself. It was the depth 
of winter—an unusually hard winter even for 
that part of Canada. My first glimpse of the 
Téte du Pont Barracks was of a square of low 
buildings. The parade ground was ankle-deep 
in trampled snow and mud. A bleak wind was 
blowing from off the river. Squads of embryo 
officers were being drilled by hoarse-voiced 
sergeants. 

I was directed to an office where a captain 
sat writing at a desk, while an orderly waited 
rigidly at attention. The captain looked up 
as I entered, took in my spats and velour hat 
with an impatient glance, and continued with 
his writing. When I got an opportunity, I 
presented my letter; he read it through 
irritably. 

“Any previous military experience?” 

“None at all.” 

“Then how d’you expect to pass out with 
this class? It’s been going for nearly two weeks 
already.” 

Again, as though he had dismissed me from 
his mind, he returned to his writing. From a 
military standpoint I knew that I was just a 
figure of naught; but I also felt that he was 
rubbing it in a trifle hard. I was too recent a 
recruit to have lost my civilian self-respect. 
At last, after a period of embarrassed silence, 
I asked: “What am I to do? To whom do 
I report?” Without looking up, he told me to 
report on the parade ground at six o’clock the 
following morning. 

That night I didn’t sleep much. I was up 
and dressed by five-thirty. I hid beneath the 
shadow of a wall near the barracks, and struck 


matches to look at my watch. Atten minutes | 
to six the street was full of unseen, hurrying | 
feet, which sounded ghostly in the darkness. | 
I followed them into the parade-ground. The | 
parade was falling in; rolls were being called | 
I caught hold of an | 
officer; for all I knew he might have been a | 


by the aid of flashlamps. 


general or a colonel. I asked his advice, when 
I had blundered out my story. He laughed 
and said I had better return to my hotel; the 


class was going to stables, and there was no | 


one at that hour to whom I could report. 
I understood then: this was the first attempt 
of the army to break my heart 
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Gathered from the pure tide-washed 
sands of the great Pacific, their flavor 
fairly smacks of the salt sea. An ap- 
petizing and marvelously nutritious sea’ 
food for young and old alike—splen- 
did for invalids. Unsurpassed for 
soup, creamed, etc..—every par- 
7 ticle fit to eat; no waste. 
“Eat more fish.”—Try 
PIONEER Minced 
Sea Clams. 


* At your store INSIST-on 
ay “PIONEER —the origi 
ee  - Minced Sea Clam. 





OVER SPILLED MILK 


But use the CERTIFIED MILK BOTTLE 
STOPPER. Each one has its own handle ate 
tached and can be removed and repeatedly 
replaced without injuring the cap, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRices 
American Dairy Supply Co, Mfgrs, 
318 Maine Ave. S. W. Washington, D. C. 





%* FOR DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous Physicians. 
Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN. 
than one per cent starch. 
Palatable, Economical, Whol 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 1 ten 
for sample of Hepco Flour and booklet 
t st. 
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WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTSCO., 
51 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Every Good Housekeeping woman | 


9 
an attempt | | should read our guarantee on page 9. 
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—Health and 

relief from con- 

‘ stipation. Medi- 
cine? No. Just eat, 
each day, a delicious 
bran muffin made from 


* Pillsburys 
Health Bran 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the right 
amount of roughage to exercise the intestines and 
mote normal bowel activity. Then too—the 
illsbury recipe, printed on the Pillsbury pack- 
age, produces a akfast muffin that is really 
delicious! Don’t doubt it—try it—forget medi- 
cine—use PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN 
and bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 
Large Package 


5c 


(Except in Far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for a 
full-sized package (the 10c additional is for wrap- 
ping and postage). 
Department “G” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Package! 


Exquisite Hand-Made 


America. The finest materials and each garment ¢, 
Made in French New 





a thing of rare beauty. 


the finest imported models, and are moder- 

ately priced. Beautiful dresses for chil- % 
dren, 3to 8 years are included. Every article ¢ 
is distinctive. Sent onanp 
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Write for 4 





French Convent embroidered. Importea 
quality at domestic prices. Designs 
exclusive and exquisite, appealing to 
discriminating mothers. Infants to 3 { 
years. Yokes from 50c up, on approval. 
Illustrated baby booklet 8 on request. 


Vay Belle DaVis, Marine Bldg., Chicago 
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POULTRY PAPER 


Up-to-date; tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry for pleasure 
or profit. 50c per year: 4 months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 221, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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|often repeated and for which, from my present 
point of vantage, I am intensely grateful. 
In those days the Canadian Overseas Forces 
were comprised of volunteers; it wasn’t 
sufficient to express a tepid willingness to die 
for your country—you had to prove yourself 
determined and eligible for death through 
your power to endure hardship. 

When I had been medically examined, passed 
as fit, had donned a uniform and commenced 
my training, I learned what the enduring of 
hardship was. No experience on active service 
has equaled the humiliation and severity of 
those first months of soldiering. We were 
sneered at, we cleaned stables, groomed horses, 
rode stripped saddle for twelve miles at the 
trot, attended lectures, studied till past mid- 
night, and were up on first parade at six 
o'clock. Very many went down under the 
physical ordeal; of the class that started, 
I think that not more than a third passed. 
The luke-warm soldier and the pink-tea hero, 
who simply wanted to swank in a uniform, 
were effectually choked off. It was a test of 
pluck, even more than of strength or intelli- 
gence—the same test that a man would be 
subjected to all the time at the Front. Ina 
word, it sorted out the fellows who had 
“guts.” 





Afraid of Being Too Late 

AFTER one had qualified and been appointed 

toa battery, there was still difficulty in get- 
ting te England. I was lucky, and went over 
early with a draft of officers who had been cabled 
for as reenforcements. I had been in England a 
bare three weeks when my name was posted 
las due to go to France. 

How did I feel? Nervous, of course, but 
also intensely eager. I may have been afraid 
jof wounds and death—I don’t remember; I 
|was certainly nothing like as afraid as I had 
been before I wore a uniform. My chief fear 
|was that I would be afraid and might show it. 
At this point something happened which at 
least proved to me that I had made moral 
|progress. I’d finished my packing and was 
|doing a last rush round, when I caught in 
large lettering on a newsboard the heading, 
|“PEACE RUMORED.” Before I realized 
|what had happened, I was crying. I was 
‘furious with disappointment. If the war 
|should end before I got there—! On buying a 
paper I assured myself that such a disaster 
|was quite improbable. I breathed again. 
| Then the reproachful memory came of another 
occasion when I had been scared by a headline, 
“Boulogne Has Fallen.” I had been scared 
\lest I might be needed at that time; now I 
was panic-stricken lest I might arrive too late. 
There was a change in me; something deep- 
|rooted had happened. I had said goodby to 
| myself, and had been re-born into willing sacri- 
fice. I think that was the reason for the 
difference of spirit in which I read the two 
headlines. We've all gone through the same 
spiritual gradations, we men who have got to 
the Front. None of us know how to express 
our conversion. All we know is that from 
being little circumscribed egoists, we have 
swamped our identities in a magnanimous 
crusade. The venture looked fatal at first; 
but in losing the whole world we have gained 
our own souls. 

On a beautiful day in late summer I sailed 
for France. England faded out like a dream 
behind. Through the haze in mid-Channel a 
hospital ship came racing; on her sides was 
blazoned the scarlet cross. The next time I 
came to England I might travel on that racing 
ship. The truth sounded like a lie. It 
seemed far more true that I was going on my 
annual pleasure trip to the lazy cities of 
romance. 

The port at which we disembarked was 
cheery and almost normal. One saw a lot of 
khaki mingling with the sky-blue tiger-men 
of France. Apart from that one would 
‘scarcely have guessed that the greatest war in 








The Growing of the Vision 


the world’s history was raging not more than 
fifty miles away. I slept the night at a com. 
fortable hotel on the quayside. There was po 
apparent shortage; I got everything that | 
required. Next day I boarded a train which 
I was told, would carry me to the Front 
We puffed along in a leisurely sort of way, 
Toward evening we pulled up at a little town 
where we had a most excellent meal. No 
hint of war yet. Night came down, and we 
found that our carriage had no lights, ff 
must have been nearing dawn, when I was 
wakened by the distant thunder of guns, ] 
crouched in my corner, cold and cramped 
trying to visualize the terror of it. I asked 
myself whether I was afraid. “Not of death,” 
I told myself. “But of being afraid—yes 
most horribly.” : 

At five o’clock we halted at a junction, where 
a troop-train from the Front was already at a 
standstill. Tommies, steel helmeted and mud- 
died to the eyes, were swarming out onto the 
tracks. They looked terrible men with their 
tanned cheeks and haggard eyes. 

Later in the day we passed gangs of Hun 
prisoners—clumsy-looking fellows, with flaxen 
hair and blue eyes, who seemed to be thanking 
God every minute with smiles that they were 
out of danger and on our side of the line. Late 
in the afternoon the engine jumped the rails; 
we were advised to wander off to a rest-camp, 

direction of which was sketchily indicated, 

‘ound some Australians with a transport- 
waxon and persuaded them to help us with 
our baggage. It had been pouring heavily, 
but the clouds had dispersed, and a rainbow 
spanned the sky. I took it for a sign. 

After trudging about six miles, we arrived 
at the camp and found that it was out of food 
and that all the tents were occupied. We 
stretched our sleeping-bags on the ground and 
went to bed supperless. We had had no food 
all day. Next morning we were told that we 
ought to jump an ammunition-lorry, if we 
wanted to get any further on our journey. 
Nobody seemed to want us particularly, and 
no one could give us the least information as 
to where our division was. It was another 
lesson, if that were needed, of our total un- 
importance. | 

Presently we spotted a lorry-driver who had, 
what George Robey would call, “a kind and 
generous face.” We took advantage of him, 
for, once having persuaded him to give us a 
lift, we froze onto him and made him cart us 
about the country all day. We kept him kind 
and generous, I regret to say, by buying him 
wine at far too many estaminets. 

Toward evening the thunder of the guns 
had swelled into an ominous roar. We passed 
through villages disfigured by  shell-fire. 
Civilians became more rare and more aged. 
Cattle disappeared utterly from the landscape; 
fields were furrowed with abandoned trenches, 
in front of which hung entanglements of wire. 
Mounted orderlies splashed along sullen roads 
at an impatient trot. Here and there we came 
across improvised bivouacs of infantry. Far 
away against the horizon toward which we 
traveled, Hun flares and rockets were going 
up. Hopeless stoicism, unutterable desolation 
—that was my first impression. 


On the Way to the Front 

HE landscape was getting increasingly 
mudd:;—it became a sea of mud. We came 

to the brow of a hill; in the valley was some- 
thing that I recognized. The last time I had 
seen it was in an etching in a shop-window 
in Newark, New Jersey. It was a town, from 
the midst of whose battered ruins a splintered 
tower soared against the sky. Leaning far out 
from the tower, so that it seemed she must 
drop, was a statue of the Virgin with the Christ 
in her arms. It was a superstition with the 
French, I remembered, that so long as she 
did not fall, things would go well with the 
Allies. As we watch d, a shell screamed ovel 
the gaping roofs, and a column of smoke went 
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Insure Against 
Cake Failure 


Use Swans Down Cake Flour with the 
simple directions in each package and you will 


never be disappointed in your efforts to have delicious, home-made cake, like this, 








Swans Down Cake Flour eliminates waste ~- The flour in any cake costs but a few 
by preventing cake failures. It permitsthe cents but it has more to do with the 
use of smaller quantities of eggs, shortening, success of the cake than all the other 


sugar and other expensive ingredients. ingredients. 


_ It is decidedly in keeping with your efforts to economize to serve 
frequently such home-made cake as this. There is as much food 
value in a slice of Swans Down Cake as there is in a'slice of bread. 


Order a package of Swans Down Cake Flour today from 
the best grocer in your locality and make cake the econom- 
ical way. If he cannot supply you, send us five 2c stamps, 
and his name, and we will mail 
you a one-cake sample package 
and “Cake Secrets” free. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


: 4 i — Established 1856 
Wax Paper ‘Seenraeespecnmme Dept. G. EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Wrapped. 

Small and large size packages. 
Your grocer can supply you with Swans Down Pure 
Wheat Bran—the health food for all the family. 


A Zlass of milk and a 
piece of Swans Down Cak« 
—a delicious, economical 
luncheon. 


using advertisements see page 9 





A new dish— 
um! how delicious! 


Here is a dish that will delight your 
guests, relieve the monotony of the 
bound-to-grow-tiresome home menu 
and please the cook in the ease with 
which it may be prepared. The recipe 
was originated by Miss Marion Harris 
Neil, the culinary expert whose work 
you doubtless know. 


And this is only one of the many, 
many appetizing, economical dishes 
that you can prepare with 


Red Prawn iv. 
VEAL LOAF 


Only tender cuts of veal from 
calves not more than one year old 
are used. It is all clean, pink, solid 
flesh without bone, gristle, or super- 
fluous fat. 


The meat is first finely chopped and perfectly seasoned 
and spiced. Then comes the most important part of all—the 
cooking. And note this, Madam—Red Crown Veal Loaf is 
cooked by a special and exclusive process which makes it 
so unusually tasty. Red Crown Veal Loaf meat is put in 
the can raw; the air is exhausted; the can is sealed; and the 
cooking is done in a vacuum, so that when you serve Red 
Crown Veal Loaf on your table, all the savor, all the flavor, 
all the rich, healthful meat juices are right there. 


Madam, you’ve never tasted any other veal loaf so piquant 
and snappy in flavor—unless you made veal loaf in your 
own home, with the very choicest materials. And that was 
so much trouble that you didn’t want to do it very often. 


Veal Loaf is but one of twenty-four Red Crown Ready-To-Serve 
Meats. Every part of every one is edible. Serve them and avoid 
waste in the home. The excess fat removed before the cooking, is 
used for important purposes. Serve these meats and help Uncle 
Sam conserve the Nation’s fats. 


Ask your grocer for Red Crown Ready-To-Serve Meais. If he 
hasn’t them, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Veal Loaf with Spinach 


and Poached Eggs 
(By Marion Harris Neil) 


Enough for three people. 
Cost, not more than 45 cents. 


1 Can Red Crown Veal 
Loaf 


44 peck spinach 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 
3 poached eggs 
Black pepper 


Heat unopened can of 

Veal Loaf in boiling 

water for 15 or 20 min- 

utes. Wash spinach, 

drain and put into large 

saucepan, adding salt and one-half cup 
of water. Cover and cook for 15 min- 
utes. Drain well, pressing out all 


water. Chop fine or rub throughawire § 


sieve and reheat in butter. If liked, a 
little nutmeg and lemon juice may be 
added. 


Place Veal Loaf on hot serving dish, 
surround with spinach, and garnish 
with poached eggs. Sprinkle a little 
black pepper on eggs and serve hot, 


For a quick luncheon or supper, 
thoroughly chill a can of Red 
Crown Ready-To-Serve Veal Loaf. 
Cut thin and serve with lettuce, 
watercress or parsley. 


i 
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} ACME PACKING COMPANY, CHICAGO,U.S.a 
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The Growing of the Vision 


up. Gehenna being blessed by the infant 
Jesus—that was what I saw. i 

As we entered the streets, Tommies more 
polluted than miners crept out from the 
skeletons of houses. They leaned listlessly 
against sagging doorways to watch us pass. 
if we asked for information as to where our 
division was, they shook their heads stupidly, 
too indifferent with weariness to reply. We 
found the Town Mayor; all that he could tell 
us was that our division wasn’t here yet, but 
was expected any day—probably it was still 
on the line of march. Our lorry-driver was 

wing impatient. We wrote him out a note 
which would explain his wanderings, got him 
to deposit us near a Y. M. C. A. tent, and bade 
him an uncordial goodby. For the next three 
nights we slept by our wits and got our food 
by foraging. ” ai 

After three days of waiting my division 
arrived, and I was attached to a battery. I 
had scarcely had time to make the acquain- 
tance of my new companions, when we pulled 
into my first attack. 

We hooked in at dawn and set out through 
a dense white mist. The mist was wet and 
miserable, but excellent for our purpose; it 
prevented us from being spotted by enemy 
balloons and aeroplanes. We made all the 
haste that was possible; but in places the 
roads were blocked by other batteries moving 
into new positions. We passed through the 
town above which the Virgin floated with the 
infant Jesus in her armis. One wondered 
whether she was really holding him out to 
bless; her attitude might equally have been 
that of one who was flinging him down into the 
shambles, disgusted with this travesty on 
religion. 

The other side of the town the ravages of 
war were far more marked. All the way along 
the roadside were clumps of little crosses, 
French, English, German, planted above the 
burried graves of the brave fellows who had 
fallen. Bedlam was raging up front; shells 
went screaming over us, seeking out victims 
in the back-country. To have been there by 
oneself would have been most disturbing, but 
the men about me seemed to regard it as 
perfectly ordinary and normal. I steadied 
myself by their example. 

The Evening “Hate” 

WE came to a point where our major was 

waiting for us, turned out of the road, 
followed him down a grass slope, and so into a 
valley. Here gun-pits were in the process of 
construction, Guns were unhooked and man- 
handled into their positions, and the teams 
sent back to the wagon-lines. All day we 
worked, both officers and men, with pick and 
shovel. Toward evening we had completed 
the gun-platforms and made a beginning on 
the overhead cover. We had had no time to 
prepare sleeping-quarters, so spread our 
sleeping-bags and blankets in the caved-in 
trenches. About seven o'clock, as we were 
testing, the evening “hate”? commenced. In 
those days the evening “hate” was a regular 
habit with the Hun. He knew our country 
better than we did, for he had retired from it. 
Every evening he used to search out all com- 
munication trenches and likely battery-posi- 
lions with any quantity of shells. His idea 
Was to rob us of our morale. I wish he might 
have seen how abysmally he failed to do it. 
Down our narrow valley, like a flight of arrows, 
the shells screamed and whistled. Where they 
sttuck, the ground looked like Resurrection 
rnd with the dead elbowing their way into 
aylight and forcing back the earth from their 
eyes. Presently the shells began to go dud; 
We realized that they were gas-shells. A thin 
bluish vapor spread throughout the valley, 
and breathing became oppressive. Then like 
orm kicking in their stalls, the heavy guns 
h the ridge above us opened. It was fine to 
hear them stamping their defiance; it made one 
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ant to get to grips with his aggressors. In 


e 


the brief silences one could hear our chaps 
laughing. The danger seemed to fill them with 
a wild excitement. Every time a shell came 
near and missed them, they would taunt the 
unseen Huns for their poor gunnery, giving 
what they considered the necessary corrections: 
“Five minutes more left, old Cock. If you’d 
only drop fifty, you’d get us.” 
didn’t know what fear was or, if they did, 
they kept it to themselves. And these were 
the chaps whom I was to order. 


What Registering the Guns Means 

FEW days later my major told me that I 

was to be ready at three-thirty next morn- 
ing to accompany him up front to register the 
guns. In registering guns you take a tele- 
phonist and linesmen with you. They lay in 
a line from the battery to any point you may 
select as the best from which to observe the 
enemy’s country. This point may be two 
miles or more in advance of your battery. 
Your battery is always hidden and out of sight, 
for fear the enemy should see the flash of the 
firing; consequently the officer in charge of 
the battery lays the guns mathematically, but 
can not observe the effect of his shots. The 
officer who goes forward can see the target; 
by telephoning back his corrections, he makes 
himself the eyes of the officer at the guns. 

It had been raining when we crept out of 
our kennels to go forward. It seems un- 
necessary to state that it had been raining, 
for it always has been raining at the Front. 
I don’t remember what degree of mud we had 
attained. We have a variety of adjectives, 
and none of them polite, to describe each 
stage. The worst of all is what we call “God- 
Awful Mud.” I don’t think it was as bad as 
that, but it was bad enough. Everything was 
dim, and clammy,fand spectral. At the hour 
of dawn one isn’t at his bravest. The landscape, 
the people, the early morning—everything was 
stealthy and walked with muted steps. 

We entered a trench. Holes were scooped 
out in the side of it just large enough to shelter 
a man crouching. 
sleeping soldier who looked as dead as the 
occupant of a catacomb. Some of the holes 
had been blown in; all you saw of the late 
occupant was a protruding arm or leg. We 
came to a group of men, doing some repairing; 
that part of the trench had evidently been 
strafed last night. They didn’t know where 
they were, or how far it was to the front-line. 


We wandered on, still laying in our wire. | 
The colonel of our brigade joined us, and we | 


waded on together. 


The enemy shelling was growing more in- | 


tense, as was always the way on the Somme 
when we were bringing out our wounded. A 
good many of our trenches were directly | 
enfiladed; shells burst just behind the parapet, 
when they didn’t burst on it. 


blow on the head—and thanked God for the 
man who invented the steel helmet. 

Things were getting distinctly curious. We 
hadn’t passed any infantry for some time. 
The trenches were becoming each minute 
more shallow and _ neglected. 


packed with our own dead. We had to crouch 
low because the trench was so shallow. It 
was difficult not to disturb them; the long skirts 
of our trench-coats brushed against their faces. 

All of a sudden we halted, making ourselves 
as small as could be. In the rapidly thinning 
mist ahead of us, men were moving. They 
were stretcher-bearers. The odd thing was 
that they were carrying their wounded away 
from, instead of toward us. Then it flashed 
on us that they were Huns. We had wandered 
into No Man’s Land. Almost at that moment 
we must have been spotted, for shells com- 
menced falling at the end of the trench by 
which we had entered. Spreading out, so as 
not to attract attention, we commenced to 
crawl toward the other end. 


In 


It was at about | 
this point in my breaking-in that I received a 


Suddenly we | = 
found ourselves in a narrow furrow which was | = 


Instantly that | 
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Write for It’s 
This Book Free 


You will want to read every word in this 
32-page Monroe Book on Home Refrigeration. 
Explains fully how to select a refrigerator 
that saves money, conserves food, protects 
health. Also, how it is possible to cut ice 
bills '4 or more and always have clean, whole- 
some food by use 0 


f 
*MONROE 
| Boncetatw REFRIGERATOR 


A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime refrig- 
erator that will earn its price several times 
over in savings on ice bills, food waste, repair 
bills, time and labor. 

Famous for its beautiful, snow-white food 
compartments of one-piece, inch-thick porcelain- 
ware, with full rounded corners. No cracks 
or crevices to harbor dirt, disease germs or 
decaying food. They areclean and stay clean. 


Not Sold in Stores— Shipped Di- 
rect From Factory — Freight Pre- 
paid—Monthly Payments if Desired. 


Write for Book Today! 


Monroe Refrigerator 
Company (asss) 


12 Benson Street 
Lockland, Ohio 


Each hole contained a |! 


Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOWARD’S 

Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of roor Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
scores everywhere. Or send 30 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
vou have ever used return it and get your money 


back. 
“J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill 
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|“ Home-Making as a Profession” 


. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Is a 100-pp. il 
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'ANI-FLUSH cleans your toilet bowl 
without scrubbing, scouring, or dip- 
ping out water. 

Just sprinkle a little of this white, odor- 
less powder into the bowl, follow direc- 
tions, flush—and the cleaning is done. 

Sani-Flush does not injure bowl or 
connections. 

It does away with odors and cleans 
out all stains and incrustations, not only 
in the bowl, but down in the hidden trap 
where you could nof possibly clean by 
the old method. 

The thorough cleansing of the entire 
bowl makes the use of disinfectants 
unnecessary. Sani-Flush thus serves a 
double purpose. 

And it relieves you of disagreeable 
work. It saves you time. It guards the 
health of your family. 

Now, more than ever, when sanitation, 
cleanliness and the conservation of time 
and energy are doubly important, you 
need Sani-Flush. 

Step to the phone today and include 
Sani-Flush in your regular grocery order 
—or get it from your druggist. 25c a can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
HAROLD F., RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Canadian Agents 
Toronto 


Jf your dealer can’t supply you, we will send you 
Sani-Flush direct upon receipt of 25c 
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a] . Poin 4 
The Growing of the Vision 
also was closed to us, and a_ urtain of she 
started dropping behind us. We were trapp 
With perfect coolness—a coolness whigh 
whatever I looked, I did not share, we wey 
down on our hands and knees, wriggling 0 
way through the corpses and shell-holes in ty 
direction of where our front-line ought to be 
After what seemed an age, we got back 
Later we registered the guns, and one of ou 
officers who had been laying in wire, wy 
killed in the process. His death, like eve 
thing else, was regarded without. emotion @ 
being quite ordinary. 3 

On the way out, when we had come to4% 
part of our journey where the tension wa 
relaxed and we could be less cautious, I saw 
signaling officer lying asleep under a blackengs 
tree. I called my major’s attention to hi 
saying: “Look at that silly ass, sir. Hi 


| get something that he doesn’t want if he li 


there much longer.” 

My major turned his head, and said briefly 
“Poor chap, he’s got it.” 

Then I saw that his shoulder-blade h 
burst through his tunic and was protruding, 
He’d been coming out, walking freely and 
feeling that the danger was over, just as 3 
were, when the unlucky shell had caught him 
“His name must have been written on it 
our men say when that happens. I notice 
that he had black boots; since then nothing 
would persuade me to wear black boots in thé 
trenches. 7 


Courage a Form of Unselfishness 
HIS first experience in No Man’s Land di 
away with my last flabby fear—that, if] 

was afraid, I would show it. One is often afraid 
Any soldier who asserts the contrary may néf 
be a liar, but he certainly does not speak thi 


| truth. Physical fear is too deeply rooted t 
| be overcome by any amount of training; 
remains, then, to train a man in spirit 


pride, so that when he fears, nobody knows it 
Cowardice is contagious. It has been said tha 
no battalion is braver than its least bra 


‘ |member. Military courage is, therefore, ¥ 
| form of unselfishness; it is practised that 7 


may save weaker men’s lives and uphold thei 
honor. The worst thing you can say of a maf 


| | at the Front is, “He Coesn’t play the game” 


That doesn’t of necessity mean that he fail 


| to do his duty; what it means is that he fa 
| to do a little bit more than his duty. 


When a man plays the game, he does thiny 
which it requires a braver man than himsé 
to accomplish; he never knows when he’s done 
he acknowledges no limit to his cheerfulnes§ 
and strength; whatever his rank, he holds i 
life less valuable than that of the humbl es 
he laughs at danger not because he does 0 
dread it, but because he has learned 
there are ailments more terrible and 
curable than death. 

The men in the ranks taught me whateve 


| know about playing the game. I le: arned 
| their example. In acknowledging this, I 0 
| up to the new equality, based on heroic va 


which this war has established. The only mi 


| who counts “out there” is the man who 


sufficiently self-effacing to show co 


| The chaps who haven’t done it are the € 


ceptions. 

At the start of the war there were a8 
many persons whom we were apt to fide 
as common and unclean. But social 
tinctions are a wash-out in the trenches. 


| have seen St. Peter’s vision, and have he 
| the voice, “What God hath cleansed, that ¢ 


not thou common.’ 

Until I became a part of the war I 
doubter of nobility in others and a skepti¢ 
regards myself. The growth of my_ pers 
vision was complete when I recogni 
the capacity for heroism is latent in ew 
body, and only awaits the bigness of 
opportunity to call it out. 


. 9 5 a 
Lieutenant Dawson’s next articte, 


' We See Him,” will appear in March. 


* 
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